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NEW BOOKS FOR 


COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





CHIEF CONTEMPORARY' 
DRAMATISTS 


Edited by THOMAS H. DICKINSON. 

Twenty complete plays (in English) 
from the recent drama of England, Ire- 
land, America, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia. With full 
editorial equipment. $2.75 Postpaid. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DRAMA 
By GEORGE PIERCE BAKER. 

A book for the student of the drama 
founded on the teaching of Professor 
Baker in the classrooms of Harvard and 
Radcliffe, and in his laboratory theatre, 
“the 47 workshop.” (In preparation.) 


THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF 
WRITING ENGLISH 


By G. R. LOMER and MARGARET ASHMUN. 
Embodies the most successful plans and 
material for teaching English that the 
authors have evolved in their extended 
classroom experience. $1.10. Postpaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES 


Recent “College Requirements.” 


SHORT STORIES. aitea by LEONARD 
B. MOULTON. Paper, 30 cents: linen, 
40 cents. Postpaid. 


SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN PO- 
ETRY. (With special attention to Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Poe, and Lowell.) Edit- 
ed by FREDERICK HOUK LAW. Pa- 
per, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents. Postpaid. 


Their Construction and Interpretation 
By WILLIAM MORSE COLE. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Since its publication this book has stead- 
ily increased in favor as a textbook for 
college students and students in graduate 
schools. This new edition brings the book 
strictly to date. $2.25. Postpaid. 


PRACTICAL BANKING 
By RALPH SCOTT HARRIS. 

From an unusually wide experience, the 
author presents with accuracy of detail, 
and in untechnical language, a plan of the 
Structure of the modern bank in America. 
$1.75. Postpaid. 


PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 
By HASTINGS LYON. 

In simple, untechnical language, the 
book presents clearly and logically the 
principles that should control all forms of 
taxation. Of value not only to students, 
but to all interested in public finance. 75 
cents. Postpaid. 





INTERVENTION AND COLONIZA- 
TION IN AFRICA 


By NORMAN DWIGHT HARRIS. 


An absorbingly interesting and com- 
prehensive account of the movements for 
expansion, territorial and economic, of the 
chief European States in Africa during 
the last forty years—their significance 
and their present tendencies. 2.00. Post- 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE 
WAR OF 1914 


The Beginnings of the War 
By ELLERY C. STOWELL. 


The first of three books that will present 
the diplomacy of the war from its incep- 
tion, until the final settlement when that 
shall be arrived at. (Ready in June.) 





THE RIVERSIDE HISTORY OF 
‘THE UNITED STATES 


In Four Vols. Each $1.25, postpaid 


I. BEGINNINGS of the AMERICAN PEOPLE 
BY CARL LOTUS BECKER 


Il. UNION AND DEMOCRACY 


BY ALLEN JOHNSON 


Ill. EXPANSION AND CONFLICT 
BY WILLIAM E. DODD 


IV. THE NEW NATION 
BY FREDERIC LOGAN PAXSON 


An account and interpretation of 
the development of the United 
States, giving unusual consideration 
to the economic factors in the shap- 
ing of party and national thinking, 
and to social life and group feelings 
and interests. 











TRADES AND PROFESSIONS 


By GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. 


An appeal for the improvement of the 
material condition of teachers, and a 
larger recognition of the dignity and obli- 
gations of the profession. Riverside Edu- 
cational Monographs. 35 cents. Postpaid. 


By LOIS KIMBALL MATHEWS. 

A study of the duties and problems of 
the dean of women in women's colleges 
and co-educational institutions by one who 
knows all the conditions. $1.50. Postpaid. 





By LIDA B. EARHART. 

The types of teaching which accomplish 
the chief aims of education are here dis- 
cussed with ample illustrations from class- 
room experience. $1.25. Postpaid. 


SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME 
WORK 


By L. R. ALDERMAN. 


A successful plan for the affiliation of 
home and school work whereby the out- 
of-school hours are conserved for the 
child’s training. Adaptable for any com- 
munity. $1.00. Postpaid. 


YOUTH, SCHOOL and VOCATION 
By MEYER BLOOMFIELD. 


A first-hand presentation of the mean- 
ing and work of the “vocational guidance” 
movement,—one of the most vital and 
far-reaching social and educational prob- 
lems of the day. (Ready in June.) 


DISCIPLINE AS A SCHOOL 
PROBLEM 


By A. C. PERRY, Jr. 


This book gives an excellent basis for 
effecting the schoolroom organization that 
will help most largely to develop character 
in pupils. Riverside Textbooks in Educa- 
tion. $1.25. Postpaid. 


READING inthe PRIMARY GRADES 
By FRANCES JENKINS. 

The best available theory and also the 
most effective methods of teaching reading 
are described and illustrated. Riverside 
Educational Monographs. 60 cents. Post- 
paid. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN 
ENGLAND 


New College Edition. 
By GILBERT SLATER. 


A lucid and authoritative account of the 
economic, industrial, and social forces that 
shaped the development of England dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. (In prepara- 
tion.) 


PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT 
By DURANT DRAKE. 


A brief and clear presentation of the 
theory and history of morality, leading up 
to a more extended discussion of the per- 
plexing individual and social problems in 
our modern life. $1.75. Postpaid. 
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(Entered at the New York City Post Office asa 
second-clase motl mm: matter.) 


The Nation is published | and owned 
by the New York Evening Post Co. 
OswaLtp Garrison VILLARD, President; 


Joun PauMer Gavit, Sec. and Treas.; 
Emm M. Scuouz, Publisher. 


Four dollars per year in advance, postpaid, in 
any part of the United States or Mexico; to 
Canada, $4.50, and to foreign countries com. 
prised in the Postal Union, $5.00. 
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This week's issue of THE NATION 
comprises 12,333 copies: of this 8,199 
go to paid subscribers and 1,743 go to 
exchanges or are sent out as free cop- 
les. The average weekly newsstand 
sales during the first two months of 
the year 1915 were 1,046; February av- 
erage, 1,163 copies 

In view of the large library and 
college and family circulation of THE 
NATION, it is safe to assume that not 
less than 30,000 people read it each 
week. 
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Schools, Colleges, Camps 





SS 


SEBAGO LAKE, 
CAMP 0O-AT-KA MAINE 
For boys 9 to 14. A Camp That is a Home. 
Farmhouse, floored tents. Climate unexcelled, Special 
sith Gata wher tga carpeniey bt, et 
ba: a ‘ , botany, 
Director selects a limited —aa by a ea a. 


references. Prospectus 
H S (Harvard), Director; Chelsea ‘Squa Square, ne 
York City. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


GLENDALE, OHIO 
CATALOGUES SENT UPON APPLICATION. 
MISS R. J. DeVORE, President. 


THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, DENVER, COL. 


Superior climate. Accredited with Eastern ene for 
girls. Fine music advantages. Gymnasium. 


Tie 


Boston, 24 Park Street. 
New York, 156 Fifth Av, 














FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors 

Denver, $17 Masonic Bid. 

Portland, 514 Journal Bid. 

Washington, 1847 U 8t. Berkeley, 2161 ttuck Ave. 

Chicago, 814 Steger Bld. Los Angeles, 343 Douglas Bld. 

Send to any address above for agency manual. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont 8t., Boston, Maes. 
Serviep for Teachers and Officers. 
—— and Cotoges 
Director, JAMES LER LOVE, f 








Harian P. French, Pres. Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
knows how. Twenty-four years of successful experience, 
in bringing together schools and good teachers. 
Send for Bulletin, 81 apel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS,TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 











RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
PURCHASED for = who are too busy 
to form libraries. 


DOWNING, Box 1336, BOSTON, MASS. 











“At McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised in 
thie magazine can be purchased 
from us at advantageous prices 
by 


Public Libraries 
Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


In addition to these books we have 
an exceptionally large stock of the 
books of all publishers—a more 
complete assortment than can be 
found on the shelves of any other 
book-store in the entire country. 
We solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with our 
facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C.McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Foreign and American 


Dealers in 
Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 
scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. 











Will be sent post-free on application 


Sotheran’s 
Price Current of Literature 
No. 756: 


A CATALOGUE 


SUPERIOR 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
|English and Foreign 
The books in this catalogue 
are offered at specially re- 
duced prices owing to the war 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 
43, Piccadilly, LONDON, W., ENGLAND 














BOOKS—AIll out-of-print books +» RO matter 


on what subject; write me, sta wanted; | 
can get any book ever pub 3; when tn England 
call and my stock of valuable, rare first editions, 
ete. “DAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright &t., 
Birmingham, 

BOOKS (second hand), a priva ee 


ome rare MSS., etc. Catalogues post BERT 
. GORFIN, 82a Charing Cross Road, London, W. 0 


BOOKS. pas 4 post free 
R. Atkinson, a ~ R4., Forest Hi Hill, London. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Books from His Library, FIRST EDITIONS of 
His Works, MANUSCRIPTS, Autographs, 
Relics, and Other STEVENSONIANA. 
CATALOGUE in Preparation—Sent_on Request 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 E. 59th St., N. ¥. 




















INDEX OFFICE, Inc. 
110 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


A Reference Bureau and Intermediary be- 
tween libraries and the public. Correspon- | 
dence solicited. 

r first nomber | 


Send Se. in geamge fo 
of “Reference Bulletin.” | 
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School and College Textbooks 


ENGLISH 
AMERICAN POEMS (1625-1892). Edited by Water C. Bronson. 
pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 4 oz.). 
ENGLISH POEMS. A Selection for Schools and Colleges. Edited by 
Wa ter C. Bronson. $1.00 a volume, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 14 07z.). 


Vol. I. Old English and Middle English Periods. Vol. III. The Restoration and Eighteenth Century 
Vol. Il. The Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period. Vol. IV. The Nineteenth Century. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DEBATING: A Manual for use in High Schools 
and Academies. By Leverett S. Lyon. x + 136 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, 
postage extra (weight 14 02z.). 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
RUSSIAN READER. By Samvuex N. Harper. xii -+ 386 pages, 8vo, cloth; 
$3.00, postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 8 oz.). 
THE FRENCH VERB: Its Forms and Tense Uses. By Wutam A. 


Nitze and Ernest H. WILKINS. 40 pages, 8vo, paper; 25 cents, postpaid 28 cents. 


FRENCH VERB BLANKS. Designed by Ernest H. Witxins. Per pad, 25 


cents, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 


MATHEMATICS 
FIRST-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 


Greorce Wuit1AM Myers and the Instructors in Mathematics in the University 
High School. 378 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 14 0z.). 


SECOND-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By Georce Witt1aM Myers and the Instructors in Mathematics in the University 
High School. 296 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 10 0z.). 


GEOMETRIC EXERCISES FOR ALGEBRAIC SOLUTION, FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Gerorce Witiam Myers and the Instruct- 


ors in Mathematics in the University High School. x-+ 72 pages, 12mo, cloth; 
75 cents, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 


In Preparation 
REVIEW OF HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. By Wuuiam Davi 


Reeve and WALTER RALEIGH SCHORLING. 64 pages, price 40 cents, postage extra. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. 


Edited by Leon CarrotL MarsHALL, CHESTER WHITNEY WRriGHT, and JAMES 
ALFRED Fietp. 928 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra (weight 3 Ibs. 2 oz.). 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS DEVELOPED IN A SERIES OF 
PROBLEMS. Prepared by Members of the Department of Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Chicago. 160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, 
postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 oz.) 


In Preparation 
READINGS IN CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 
750 pages, price $2.75, postage extra. 


HAMILTON. 
SCIENCE 
METHODS IN PLANT HISTOLOGY. With illustrations. By Cwantes 


JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. x -+ 262 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.25, postage extra (weight 
1 Ib. 12 oz.). Third edition ready June 15, 1915. 


HEREDITY AND EUGENICS. By Joun M. Coutrer, Wuuam E. Castte, 


Epwarp M. East, Witi1AM L. Tower, and CHarves B. Davenport. 312 pages, 8vo, 
cloth; $2.50, postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 8 oz.). 


A LABORATORY GUIDE IN BACTERIOLOGY. Revised edition. By 


Paut G. HEINEMANN. 216 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra. 





680 


By Wa ter H. 








Recent Books 


THE EVOLUTION OF SEX IN 
PLANTS. (University of Chicago Science 
Series.) By Joun Merte Courter. viii + 
140 pages, small 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage 
extra (weight 14 0z.). 

WATER REPTILES OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT. By Samure Wen- 
DELL WILLISTON. viii + 252 pages, royal 
8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 2 
Ibs. 8 oz.). 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SER- 
MONS. By Members of the University 


Faculties. xii-+ 348 pages, 12mo, cloth; 
$1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 6 0z.). 


THE EVOLUTION OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. By Surrey Jackson 
Case. x-+ 386 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.25, 
postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 11 oz.). 


WILLIAM JAMES AND HENRI 
BERGSON. By Horace Meyer Kat- 


LEN. xii+ 248 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, 
postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 5 0z.). 





Publications in Religious 
Education 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
FAMILY. (Constructive Studies, Ethical 
Group.) By Henry F. Core. xii + 296 
pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra 
(weight 1 Ib. § oz.). 


THE CITY INSTITUTE FOR RELIG- 
IOUS TEACHERS. (Principles and 


Methods of Religious Education.) By 
Wa ter Scott ATHEARN. Xiv-+-152 pages, 
16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra 


(weight 12 0z.). 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDING 
AND iTS EQUIPMENT. (Principles 
and Methods of Religious Education.) By 
Herpert F. Evans. xvi-+ 116 pages, 16mo, 
cloth; 75 cents; postage extra (weight 9 0z.). 


GRADED SOCIAL’ SERVICE FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. (Principles 
and Methods of Religious Education.) By 
WituiamM N. HuTcHIns. xii + 136 pages, 
16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra (weight 
9g 0z.). 


PROBLEMS OF BOYHOOD. Studies 
in Ethics for Boys of High-School Age. 
(Constructive Studies, Ethical Group.) By 
FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON. 160 pages, I2mo, 
cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib.). 








The Baker & Taylor Company.................. New York | 
The Cambridge Diateesstty Press.. London and Edinburgh 





Karl W. Hiersemann........ Se Re) Acide «8 
The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha. Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Leipzig 
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TEXT BOOKS 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


A discussion of tariff problems in general 





Taussig, F. W., SOME ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


with detailed illustrations from the suga*, steel and textile industries. 8vo. Cloth. 385 pp. $2.00. 
Durand, E. D., THE TRUST PROBLEM. Contains the text of recent Federal Acts and chapters on The Necessity 
of Prohibition or Regulation, and the Alleged Advantages of Combination. 8vo. Cloth. 1345 pp. $1.00. 
Dewing, A. S., CORPORATE PROMOTIONS AND REORGANIZATIONS. A history of the promotion, failure 
and reorganization of fourteen large industrial consolidations, or trusts. 8vo. Cloth. 615 pp. $2.50. 
An examination of the financial history of seven large railroads. 


Daggett, Stuart, RAILROAD REORGANIZATION. 


Forty-two plans for reorganization are considered. 8vo. Cloth. 404 pp. $2.00. 


Sprague, O. M. W., BANKING REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A criticism of plans for a central bank 


of the European type and a survey of the proposals for strengthening the national system. 8vo. Cloth. 176 pp. $1.00 
Carver, T. N., ESSAYS IN SOCIAL JUSTICE. An explanation of the principles of human conflict and social jus- 


tice in terms of economic competition. 8vo. Cloth. 420 pp. $2.00. 
Cole, W. M., PROBLEMS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING. This volume has been designed for use 
in connection with the author’s “Accounts: Their Construction and Interpretation.” 8vo. Cloth. 102 pp. 85 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. What it is and How it Works. Comprehensive articles by twenty-three managers, 
engineers, and others experienced in the workings of the Taylor System. Edited by C. B. Thompson. 8vo. Cloth. 878 


pp. $4.00. 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Lowell, A. L.. THE GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE, 
ITALY AND GERMANY. An abridgment and revision of 
the author’s well-known “Governments and Parties of Conti- 
nental Europe.” 8vo. Cloth. 217 pp. $1.25. 

Wambaugh, E., CASES ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
Book I treats of the relation of the nation to the states and 
the exercise of governmental funetions by the nation in 
Federal lands. Books I-IV. 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 each. 

Turner, F. J.. LIST OF REFERENCES ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE WEST. A topical outline and bibliography 
covering the historical, economical, social and political growth 
of the West. 8vo. Paper. 130 pp. 75 cents 

Munro, W. B., SELECTIONS FROM THE FEDERAL- 


LITERATURE 
Kittredge, G. L.. CHAUCER AND HIS POETRY. 


Chaucer’s writings are studied as works of art and inter- 
pretations of human nature. 8vo. Cloth. 230 pp. $1.25. 


Whitmore, C. E., THE SUPERNATURAL IN TRAG- 
EDY. A discussion of the dramatic and exsthetic value of 
the supernatural as introduced in tragic writings. 8vo. Cloth. 
In Press. 


Bernbaum, E., THE MARY CARLETON NARRA- 


TIVES. The career of the once famous adventuress is 
shown to be a novel, the product of 17th century journalism. 








IST. An edition of the most significant papers, especially Rr loth 

designed to meet the need of college students. 8vo. Cloth. » Cloth. 106 pp. $1.00. 

102 $ y = ~ 

m8. Mae EUGIPPIUS: THE LIFE OF SAINT SEVERINUS. 


Hart, A. B., MANUAL OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
DIPLOMACY AND GOVERNMENT. Includes outlines 
and bibliographies for three courses in history, diplomacy, 
and government. 8vo. Cloth. 554 pp. $2.00. 


EDUCATION 
Learned, W. S., THE OBERLEHRER. A study of fac- 


tors in the development of the modern schoolmaster in Ger- 
many. 8vo. Cloth. 150 pp. $1.25 

Ballou, F. W., THE APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 
IN CITIES. A constructive study of the most important 
question in secondary education. 8vo. Cloth. 225 pp. $1.50. 

Brown, R. W., HOW THE FRENCH BOY LEARNS 
TO WRITE. A study in the teaching of a mother tongue. 
Rvo. Cloth. 160 pp. $1.25 

HARVARD-NEWTON BULLETINS: (1) The School 
System as an Educational Laboratory, by Dr. W. S. 
Learned. 25 cents. (2) Scales for the Measurement of 
English Composition, by Dr. F. W. Ballou. 50 cents. (3) 
Bridging the Gap: The Transfer Class, by F. W. Wright. 
20 cents. 

VITRUVIUS: THE TEN BOOKS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

have been included more than fifty illustrations, by M. H. Morgan. 


The first English translation of a document important in 
the study of the life of the fifth century, by G. W. Robinson. 
Cloth. 141 pp. $1.50. 


SCIENCE 
Hall, E. H., COLLEGE LABORATORY MANUAL OF 


PHYSICS. For use in connection with an elementary course 
of lectures. 8vo. Cloth. 138 pp. 80 cents. 

Kennelly, A. E.,. COMPLEX HYPERBOLIC AND CIR- 
CULAR FUNCTIONS. _ Extended tables carried to a new 
point of precision. Vol. J, Tables. 8vo. Cloth. 212 pp. 
$3.00. Vol. II, Chart Atlas. 20 x 20 in. 52 pp. $4.00. 

Chaffee, E. L., PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL. 
Especially valuable in bringing out practical applications. 8wo. 
Cloth. 128 pp. $1.30. 

Yerkes, R. M., and La Rue, D. W., MATERIALS FOR 
A STUDY OF THE SELF. An outline with questions 
covering important phases of physical and mental inheritance 
Second edition, revised. 4to. Cloth. 36 pp.+ 24 blank 
sheets. $1.00. 


I2mo, 








An admirable translation of a well-known work in which 
Royal 8vo. Library buckram. 319 pp. $3.50. 
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These books may be had at your booksellers or by Parcel Post from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


29 UNIVERSITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Summary of the News 





After respite of some three weeks from 
the arduous toil of destruction, German sub- 
marines have renewed their activity, direct- 
ed, it would seem, principally against neu- 
tral ships and British fishing vessels. Sub- 
aqueous warfare was actively resumed on 
May 1, and up to the time of writing four- 
teen vessels have been torpedoed: seven Brit- 
ish (of which four were trawlers), one Rus- 
gan, one French, three Norwegian, one 
Swedish, and one American. The last, the 
Guifight, an American oil steamer, from 
Port Arthur, Texas, flying the American 
flag, was torpedoed without warning at noon 
on May 1, when twenty-five miles west of 
the Scilly Isles. Two of the crew were 
drowned, and the captain died of heart-fail- 
ure, after being rescued by a British patrol- 
poat. Comment on the incident will be found 
in our editorial columns. 


In connection with this renewal of ac- 
tivity by German submarines and the at- 
tack on an American ship, we may note the 
advertisement which was inserted by direc- 
tion of the German Embassy in Washington 
in newspapers throughout the country on 
the morning of May 1. The advertisement, 
in effect, warned American citizens against 
of 
Great Britain or her allies. The caution, 
however, was not extended, as apparently it 
should have been, to vessels flying the Ameri. 
can flag. 


The reply of the State Department to the 
German note on the sinking of the William 
P. Frye by the Prinz Ejitel Friedrich was 
cabled, according to dispatches from Washing- 


' ton, to Ambassador Gerard at Berlin on April 


NET Se OPA gj 


‘e 


28, but its contents have not, as we write, 
been made public. It is understood in Wash- 
ington, however, that the note, while re- 
butting the contention of the German Gov- 
ernment that, according to general principles 
of international law, it would not be liable 
for any compensation, accepts the proposal 
to compensate the owners of the Frye un- 
der the Prussian-American treaties of 1799 


; and 1828. 


Reports from Italy during the past week 
indicate that that country is approaching 
nearer to war. It should be noted, however, 
that none of these reports can be regarded 
as having any official authority. What credi- 
bility they possess—and in this respect it 
would be as dangerous to underrate as to 
overrate their value—is derived simply from 
the fact that they reflect the trend of popular 
opinion in Italy. The facts of the situation 
as it developed last week are significant in 
themselves, the most important occurrence 
having been the summoning to a conference 
at Rome of the Ambassadors at Paris, Lon- 
don, Vienna, and “erlin. The date fixed for 
the opening of the Italian Parliament is May 
12, but there are rumors that, in view of 
the delicate international situation, it may be 
postponed. Rumors that Italy has arrived 








at a complete understanding with the Allies 
as to her part in the war and her share in 
the spoils consequent on victory can, of 
course, be based only on speculation. Sig- 
nificance is attached to the decision of King 
Victor Emmanuel and his Ministers not to at- 
tend the unveiling of the Garibaldi monument 
at Cuarto Sant’ Elena yesterday—a decision 
which was announced only on Tuesday, and 
was doubtless taken because public opinion 
in advance had fixed upon the King’s pres- 
ence at the ceremony as virtually tantamount 
to a declaration of war. 


Announcement was made by Secretary 
Daniels on April 28 of the selection by Presi- 
dent Wilson of Capt. William Shepherd Ben- 
son as Chief of Naval Operations. 


An arbitration award, to become effective 
on May 10, advancing to some extent the 
wages of locomotive engineers, firemen, and 
hostlers employed by ninety-eight Western 
railways in the United States and Canada. 
was signed in Chicago on April 30. The 
award is binding for only one year, and is 
stated frankly to be intended merely to post- 
pone the actual settlement of the differences 
involved. A dissenting opinion was filed on 
behalf of the Brotherhood of Enginemen. 


An analysis of the foreign commerce of 
the United States during the month of March, 
made by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, was published on May 1. These 
figures show that the net loss of European 
trade for the nine months ending with March 
was $34,725,231, this despite the great in- 
crease in exports due to the war. An in- 
teresting comparison is afforded by the fig- 
ures of exports to Germany in March this 
year and last: $283,816, as compared with 
$28,213,120. 


State law to assist Germany by prohibit- 
ing the export of arms from the United 
States was invoked in Wisconsin on April 29, 
when a certain Samuel Pearson, an ex-Boer, 
filed a complaint under the so-called “discov- 
ery” statute of Wisconsin to obtain informa- 
tion to determine whether the Allis-Chalmers 
Company had entered into a conspiracy with 
the Bethlehem Steel Company and others to 
manufacture and ship shrapnel shells to 
European belligerents, contrary to the law of 
Wisconsin. 


Elsewhere we allude to recent activities of 
Dr. Dernburg. His statement on the use 
of poisonous gases by German troops at the 
battle of Ypres, in which he took occasion 
to make bitter complaint of the partiality 
of the American press, was published in the 
papers of April 28. On May 1, in an ad- 
dress before the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, Dr. Dernburg quali- 
fied as “absolutely false” the statement that 
the German Government had disputed the 
right of the United States to ship or to sell 
arms—an utterance which a careful reading 
of the recent note on the subject presented 
by Count Bernstorff will reveal to be tech- 
nically correct. Meanwhile, cables published 
in Monday’s papers show that the views ex- 
pressed by Dr. Dernburg as to the future 
of Belgium, which we noted last week, have 





aroused considerable antagonism in his own 


country. 





Dispatches from London dated May 2 an- 
nounced that, according to the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, a copy of which had been received, the 
classes of the Landsturm for 1879 to 1876 
were summoned to the colors between May 3 
and May 12. The Tageblatt adds, according 
to the dispatch from London, that by June 


16 the classes of 1869 and 1870—the last of 
the Landsturm classes liable to service— 
will have been called out. 

Details of the British Government's pro- 


posals for dealing with the liquor question 
in England during the war were published tin 
the papers of April 30. The effect of the 
compromise suggested by the Government has 
apparently been to please nobody, and it is 
generally supposed that portions of the mea- 
sure will be dropped or radically altered. 


Considerable importance is apparently to 
be attached to the journey of Dr. Lauro 
Muller, the Brazilian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to Argentina, Chill, and Uruguay. 
Dr. Muller commenced his journey on April 
26. It is generally believed that the visits 
which he will pay will mark an attempt to 
establish a policy of Pan-Americanism, in 
accordance with which the South American 
republics will take joint action in matters 
pertinent to South American affairs and to 


relations with foreign countries which affect 
South America. An interesting, if somewhat 
alarmist letter on the question was published 
in the New York Times of April 30, in which 
the writer sought to show that the contem- 
plated rapprochement of the South Amerti- 
can republics is inimical to the United States 
Formal denial of such an implication was 
made by Secretary Bryan in a statement to 
newspaper correspondents on May 1. 


The situation between China and Japan re- 
mains extremely critical, and as we write ru- 
mor is rife that Japan intends to send an 
ultimatum to China in consequence of the 
rejection last week of some of the demands 
which had been made. It is impossible, how- 
ever, from the news reports which come 
day by day from Tokio or Peking to obtain 
trustworthy information as to the status of 
the negotiations, and these reports should be 
viewed with as much suspicion as those 
which concern Italy or even Mexico. The 
situation is causing grave anxiety in England, 
and Liberal papers of the character of the 
Daily News have been outspoken in editorial 
recommendation to Japan to be moderate in 
her demands. “If,” says the News, “there is 
any lesson which the war in Europe teaches 
it is that political crimes, even in so ill-con- 
trived a world as ours, do often avenge them- 
selves.” 


The deaths of the week include: Theodore 
S. Garnett, Alexander N. Scriabin, April 27; 
Prof."Henry E. Van Deman, April 28; Car- 
son C. Peck, April 29; Edward D. Easton, Ed- 
ward Delano Lindsey, April 30; James Fair- 
child Hudson, Charles Edgar Littlefield, John 
Lee, Prof. Joseph J. Hardy, Right Hon. John 
F. Moriarty, May 2; Mrs. Helen Burrell 
D’Apery (Olive Harper), Congressman Joseph 
A. Goulden, May 3. 





The Week 


The editor of the Fatherland is again 
showing how ill he understands the country 
in which he is trying to make friends for the 
German cause. His latest blunder is the 
sending out of letters to various parts of the 
United States, asking among other foolish 
questions: “What is the proportion of votes 
which the Germans of your section control?” 
The obvious intent is to flourish the Ger- 
man vote as a club over the head of the Ad- 
ministration, since some of the other ques- 
tions inquire about the support of Wilson 
in 1912 by German-Americans, and their 
probable attitude towards him in 1916. But 
some one should have told Mr. Viereck that 
he could hardly have hit upon a plan more 
stupid and self-defeating. It was tried on 
in Chicago last month with results disas- 
trous to those who thought that an appeal 
in the name of the Kaiser and Francis Jo- 
seph would elect a Mayor in an American 
city. We are sure that the Fatherland’s 
scheme will be resented by the great body 
of German-Americans themselves; while it 
is certain, if pressed, to react tremendously 
It may be that 





in President Wilson’s favor. 
Mr. Viereck is really in secret a great ad- 
mirer and champion of Mr. Wilson, and is 
merely throwing his little boomerang. 





Prof. Joseph Bédier, whose publication of 
extracts from the diaries of German soldiers 
recounting savage acts will be remembered, 
replies in the Revue de Paris to some of his 
German critics, and adduces new examples 
of cruelties recorded by the war-diaries. He 
admits that, in his original brochure, he may 
have mistranslated a word now and then of 
the German text, but maintains—as, indeed, 
it cannot be denied by any one who has seen 
his facsimiles—that the substance of his 
proofs is untouched. He was then profess- 
ing to give only samples of the atrocities 
committed; he now adds several others 
Upon these we do not care to dwell; but there 
is a certain comfort in finding that German 
soldiers themselves were horrified at what 
went on. Thus one of them, whom Profes- 
sor Bédier identifies by corps and regiment, 
after writing of the terrible scenes which he 
had witnessed, added the comment: “After 
all, there is an element of truth In what they 
say of German barbarians.” And it was a 
German officer who wrote in his diary: “This 
way of making war is purely barbarous. I 
am astonished that we can complain of what 


the Russians have done, for we are conduct- 


ing ourselves in France much worse.” 
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British party politicians have been remark- 
ably silent, inter arma, but their self-suppres- 
sion has evidently meant a great strain. Un- 
der it they are becoming increasingly res- 
tive. For the first time in Parliament since 
the war broke out, a Government war-mea- 
sure is seriously opposed. This happens to 
be a bill dealing with the liquor trade. On 
that subject divisions of opinion are always 
so sharp that it could hardly be hoped to 
prevent their appearance, even in the midst 
of a national crisis. More significant is the 
reopening of partisan attacks on the Liberal 
Government by a portion of the Tory press. 
Mr. Asquith and Winston Churchill have 
been made the principal targets for this party 
firing. It cannot amount to much. The coun- 
try would not tolerate an attempt to upset 
the Government before peace comes. This 
applies even to the election of a new Parlia- 
ment. The statutory term of the present one 
has only about nine months to run. A gen- 
eral election is talked of early in the sum- 
mer, but if one is held it will be purely for- 
mal—a “no-change” election. It is even pos- 
sible that the Parliament Act may be amend- 
ed so as to extend the life of the present 
Parliament until the end of the war. Either 
way, the life of the Government is secure, 
despite the raging of certain heathen news- 


papers. 





The dissatisfaction of both sides with the 
arbitration award in the dispute between the 
Western railways and their men will be ac- 
cepted by the public as evidence that the de- 
cision is a tolerably fair one. The fact that 
it is only for a year makes serious opposi- 
tion to it impracticable, and at the same 
time allows a test to be made of it that should 
be of aid in settling the questions at issue 
more permanently, if they are brought up 
again in 1916. That it puts an added bur- 
den upon the railways is plain, but their 
prompt acceptance of it, qualified only by 
criticisms that for the moment at least are 
academic, is natural enough if it be consid- 
ered that the alternative might be a strike, 
with a resulting loss beside which the ad- 
vance in pay now decreed would be negligi- 
ble. The important thing from the public’s 
point of view is that there is to be peace in- 
stead of war; if not the peace of absolute 
justice, which is rarely found in tlifs imper- 
fect world, at all events the peace of a near- 
er approach to that ideal than prevailed be- 
fore the award was rendered. Incidentally, 
every decision like this one confirms the 
method by which it is reached; and this in 
itself is a great gain. 





Pennsylvania’s Senate on Monday passeq 
Gov. Brumbaugh’s child-labor bill withoy; 
amendment. The vote was 44 to 6; and it 
had been preceded by a nearly three-to-oy, 
vote (37 to 13) against a motion to go int 
committee of the whole for the purpose 
considering amendments. The result ha: 
an interest wider than that belonging to th. 
measure itself, or to Pennsylvania politic: 
For it is one more testimony to the potency 
of two factors which have been conspicuoy 
in the history of American government in re 
cent years. One is the power of public opip. 
ion in effecting legislation for social-better. 
ment; the other is the exercise by our Stat: 
Governors, when they are men of courag: 
and ability, of the function of making pub 
lic opinion effective upon the Legislature. 
In the closing debate on the bill, the spokes. 
man of its opponents attacked the “encroach. 
ment of the Chief Executive upon the Legis. 
lature.” But this kind of encroachment— 
if encroachment it be—has come more and 
more to be recognized as supplying the one 
form of real leadership which is available 
in our State Legislatures generally. Gov. 
Hughes was the first to give an exhibition of 
it that arrested the attention of the whole 
country; Woodrow Wilson, when Governor 
of New Jersey, followed his example. Lik: 
all other leadership, and like all other pov. 
er, it is liable to abuse; but it is too valus 
ble to be rejected when exercised in a rea 
sonable manner. 





A jury at Trinidad, Col., has found John 
R. Lawson, member of the International Ex 
ecutive Board of the United Mine Worker 
of America, guilty of murder in the first 
degree, the killing in question being that o 
a deputy sheriff at Ludlow, on October 25, 
1913. Counsel for Lawson declares tha 
“the verdict is an unspeakable outrage.” Pos 
sibly this is so; to assert the contrary woul 
require more familiarity with the evidence 
than we can pretend to. But of one thing 
there can be no doubt. No jury of twelv 
men would be unanimous in declaring La¥ 
son guilty of murder in the first degree ! 
no crime at all had been committed by tl 
labor men in the Ludlow camp. The mor 
strousness of the talk in which Chairma 
Walsh, of the Industrial Relations Comm! 
sion, has been so freely indulging consis! 
in the preposterous, though tacit, assump 
tion which underlies it, that the blame {« 
the bloody doings in Colorado is to be place 
without hesitation upon the mine-owners 
and in particular upon Mr. Rockefeller. |! 
he has any trace of that sense of respons! 
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pility which should go with the trust com- 
mitted to him, this verdict of the Colorado 
jury ought to set him to some pretty seri- 
ous thinking. At least, it might avail to 
keep him silent for a day or two. 





Few Representatives have won in so short 
a time the reputation that came to the late 
Charles E. Littlefield. Long before his nine 
years of service at Washington were, by his 
own action, ended, he had become one of 
the few conspicuous figures of the House, 
and his words were listened to and reported 
as were those of but very few men at either 
end of the Capitol. The country had be- 
come accustomed to discovering that new 
men from Maine were apt to outrank those 
from other States in intellectual calibre, 
but Littlefield was something of a novelty 
even among Maine men. Although succeed- 
ing Dingley, the high priest of protection 
of his day, Littlefield at once displayed a 
spirit of independence more often found in 
Congressmen from Iowa and Kansas. He 
disagreed with his party on the Porto Rico 
tariff bill, and again on the Cuban reci- 
procity measure. He was a vigorous advo- 
cate of anti-Trust legislation and the logical 
leader for such measures in the House, but 
President Roosevelt was not prepared to go 
so far as he, and their relations were af- 
fected by this difference. Littlefield’s term 
of service began under the old system of 
the supremacy of the Speaker and the Rules 
Committee, but they were unable to smoth- 
er this recalcitrant member of their party. 
Both his personality and his logic irresist- 
ibly lifted him above the mass. His retire- 
ment from Washington to New York, and 
from politics to law, was, like that of Reed, 
4 distinct loss, not merely to his State, but 
to the nation. His career stands as proof 
that the unusual man can rise to note de- 
spite the unfavorable conditions of our 
hurly-burly House of Representatives. 





The codrdination begun in 1911 between 
the medical department of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Presbyterian Hospital led on 
Monday to the announcement of a plan for a 
joint medical institution of the highest rank, 
for which $10,000,000 is to be raised in the 
next five years. The trustees of Columbia ex- 
press the hope that it will become the great- 
est centre in America for medical training, 
hospital service, and research work, and one 
of the greatest in the world. The cost of 
clinical instruction is so high, and facilities 
for it depend so absolutely upon large popu- 
lations and close union with hospitals, that 


many even of the larger universities now 
limit their medical work to the first two 
years, and send their graduates to institu- 
tions like Columbia for the two final or clin- 
ical years. The best American medical col- 
leges are said today to be better than the 
German in laboratory facilities, and equal to 
the English and French. In a city like New 
York, and on a foundation like that planned, 
it should be possible to build up a centre of 
medical teaching and research of immense 
new possibilities. Columbia disputes with 
the University of Pennsylvania the honor of 
being the pioneer in American medical in- 
struction; and while its medical college has 
lagged in development behind other parts of 
the University, its recent growth has been 
rapid, and it possesses a corps of men of 
established scientific reputation who are 
admirably equipped to carry out the new 
project. 





The fifth annual convention of the Drama 
League of America, just closed at Detroit, 
was notable in shifting emphasis from the 
task of bringing good professional produc- 
tions to small centres to that of encouraging 
amateur dramatics. The former undertak- 
ing will not be neglected. But a new interest 
in stimulating high-school plays has risen 
from the joining of the League by many 
teachers, while one Northwestern institution 
—the “Little Country Theatre”—has succeed- 
ed so well that the League is helping to make 
it known in other sections. The original 
theatre at the Agricultural College at Fargo 
was “just the size of the average town hall,” 
and has been copied so widely that in less 
than a year over 2,000 North Dakotans have 
taken part in plays, while inquiries have 
come from all the neighboring States. Such 
short plays as Percy MacKaye’s “Sam Aver- 
age” and John Kendrick Bangs’s “The Fatal 
Message” are typical of the 1,600 pieces sent 
out by the central theatre; while one orig- 
inal play has been presented in twenty lo- 
calities. In such a field the League can ex- 
ert a greater influence than in regulating 
the plays given in the larger cities. The 
democratic amateur theatre is largely virgin 
soil. 





A new accusation brought against Prince 
ton students must seem terrible to our novel- 
ists and essayists. It is that they are con- 
ventional, fossilized, mid-Victorian. A poll 
of them reveals that their favorite novelist 
is, not Dostoievsky or d’Annunzio or Gis- 
sing, but Dickens; their favorite poet, not 
Verhaeren or Whitman, but Tennyson; their 





favorite dramatist, not Ibsen or Schnitzler, 





483 


but Shakespeare. Could there be a more 
melancholy showing of the effect of our 
stereotyped high-school and college courses 
in English? In point of fact, our impression 
of college radicalism in literary matters is 


derived from two untrustworthy sources. A 
bare handful who do devour everything new 
make a great deal more noise about their 
reading than does the democratic 
which holds to Thackeray and Browning. 
Our novelists, again, exaggerate shamelessly 
their pictures of eager youth. The piece of 
fiction centring upon New York harbor 
which has attracted so much notice of late 
depicts its hero as reading Shaw and Samuei 
Butler about 1901, as enthusiastic over Ma- 
tisse in 1905, and as using the word sabotage 
two years before it was known. No one wish- 
es students to shut themselves off from cur- 
rent thought; but a little more acquaintance 
with even second-raters like Trollope and 
Clough would be of assistance to the whole 
public in its appraisal of our Arnold Ben- 
netts and Vachel Lindsays. There are signs, 
moreover, that a few years may see “mid- 


mass 


Victorianism” almost as fashionable as it is 
now sneered at. 





Some days must pass before the full mea- 
sure of the Austro-German victory in west- 
ern Galicia is ascertainable. That the Rus- 
sians have been hit hard is apparent, and 
the exultant tone of the announcement from 
Berlin on Monday may yet be justified. 
When one recalls the usually restrained note 
of German official announcements, the as- 
sertion that the entire Russian front in 
western Galicia was pierced and shattered, 
that the enemy’s retreat was hasty, and that 
trophies were taken which could not even 
be approximately estimated, seemed the 
forerunner of a victory of von Hindenburg 
size, with prisoners mounting up to the 
hundred-thousand mark. The Russian loss- 
es have been mounting, but a disaster like 
that in East Prussia appears to be out 
of the question. On the other hand, the 
strategic results may be far-reaching. The 
line on the Dunajec was approximately the 
centre of the Russian front, measuring from 
the Niemen to the Dniester and the Prieth. 
With that broken, we may expect develop- 
ments of prime importance to the north and 
the south. If the Russians have been driven 
far enough east from the Dunajec, it is con- 
ceivable that their wing in the Carpathians, 
which had penetrated into Hungary by Dukla 
Pass, is left in the air and may be compelled 
to fall back hastily. North of the Vistula, in 
southern Poland, the line of the Nida, a pro- 





484 
longation of the line of the Dunajec, may 
have to be abandoned. It will be a repetition 
of the Austro-German drive of last October, 
when the Teuton allies in Poland reached 
the Vistula at Ivangorod and stood before 
Warsaw, and in Galicia crossed the San and 
for a time relieved Przemysl. That may be 
reckoning too far ahead. What seems rea 
sonably certain is that the Russian threat 
against Hungary is for the present at an 
end. 

The Allied operations on the peninsula of 
Gallipoli would naturally consist of three 
phases. First comes the landing of troops 
and supplies and the consolidation of a base 
along the coast. This phase is still under 
way, and has been marked by heavy losses. 
Still heavier will be the price when the sec- 
ond phase begins with a struggle for the hills 
that Ile not far from the west shore of the 
peninsula. They rise to a height of six or 
seven hundred feet and dominate the Straits. 
If the British succeed in planting their 
heaviest guns on the hills, a situation will 
ensue somewhat like that around Port Ar- 
thur when the Japanese succeeded in win- 
ning the crest of 203-Metre Hill. 


bardment of the forts around Kilid Bahr, at 


The bom- 


the beginning of the Narrows, will then be 
For the control of the heights we 
desperate fighting like that 
fall of Port Arthur. 


That the Australians should have been se- 


in order. 
must expect 
which preceded the 
lected for such heavy work shows plainly 
that the distinction between colonial and 
regular has virtually disappeared. The Eng- 
lish army is now almost entirely a volun- 
teer army, and a half-year’s training is deem- 
ed sufficient to prepare a man for such seri- 
ous business as the storming of fortified 
places in the Dardanelles or holding the vital 
spots In the Allied line, as the Canadians 
have done around Ypres. 


The nearest possible situation for the Ger- 
man artillery that has been sending shells 
into Dunkirk Is the vicinity of Lombaertzyde, 
north of Nieuport, or about eighteen miles 
from the French port. There the Germans 
have been established since the last days of 
October. Dixmude, another suggested point 
of emplacement, is twenty-two miles from 
Dunkirk. The latest dispatches speak of 
shells of different calibre, so that at least 
two guns are at The French War 
Office discounts the harm done in Dunkirk, 
and explains the bombardment as the ef- 


work. 


fort of a disappointed enemy who has given 
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up hope of breaking through the Allied line; 
this is not convincing. The bombardment of 
Dunkirk differs from that of Ypres or 
Rheims, because the latter cities might be re- 
duced to ruins and yet remain important 
points of support, whereas Dunkirk is one 
of the ports of disembarkation for the Brit- 
ish army, and Allied communications may 
suffer severely under a persistent German 
shelling. A single shell from the Queen 
Elizabeth is affirmed to have sunk a Turk- 
ish transport in the Dardanelles. It is plain 
that German shells from around Nieuport 
or Dixmude may create havoc on the Dun- 
kirk docks. If the bombardment should com- 
pel even a partial diversion of British trans- 
port service to Calais, with consequent con- 
gestion and loss of time, the gain to the 
Germans would be appreciable. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 








The torpedoing on Saturday of an Ameri- 
can ship by a German submarine, off the 
Scilly Islands, resulting in the death of the 
captain and two or three of the crew, obvi- 
ously threatens the most serious complica- 
tion that has yet arisen between the United 
States and Germany. That our Government 
will make prompt and emphatic representa- 
tions to Berlin admits of no doubt. The po- 
sition already taken by the Administration 
is one from which it cannot retreat. It plain- 
ly notified the German Government that we 
could not recognize the pretended and patent- 
ly ineffective blockade of the British Isles. 
And in reply to the threat of Germany that 
American ships, venturing into the “war 
zone” which she was declaring on paper, 
might be sunk without notice, President Wil- 
son properly affirmed that such a course 
would be in gross violation of international 
law, and that this Government would be 
“constrained to hold the Imperial German 
Government to a strict accountability for 
such acts of their naval authorities.” 

On the basis of that warning in advance, 
it is certain that a strong protest will be 
made by the President as soon as the facts 
have been duly verified. He will probably 
ask, first, for a full explanation, and leave 
it open to the German Government to make 
such disavowal of the act of the submarine, 
with such reparation, as the case seems to 
demand. It is reasonable to expect that the 
matter will be amicably adjusted. For the 
sinking of the Frye in the Pacific, Germany 
quickly made amends. The present Incl- 
dent is, however, more grave; for it in- 





volves the whole pretension to exclude all 





neutral shipping from British waters, which 
Germany has set up. If the Gulflight hag 
been torpedoed elsewhere, there can be no 
doubt that the German Government woulg 
have called it a regrettable “accident,” ang 
would have made apologies and paid dam. 
ages. The difficulty, as the affair stands, |; 
that the legitimacy of the whole method of 
alleged submarine blockade will be involveg. 
On that point, Germany should know that, 
however firm she may be, the United States 
will be just as firm. In essence, the Ger. 
man submarine has committed an act of war 
upon the United States. If it was a mistake, 
it cannot be too soon disowned, with what. 
ever excuses or roundabout logic German ip. 
genuity may resort to. If it was in pursv. 
ance of a policy deliberately adopted and to 
be persisted in, the event is sinister and 
ominous beyond anything that has before 
happened to disturb the relations of the two 
countries. 

On the very day of the Gulflight’s tor. 
pedoing, Dr. Dernburg was speaking in Phil. 
adelphia on the attitude of our Government 
towards England and Germany. He asser'- 
ed again that there was a manifest “unfair. 
ness” in our submitting to the exclusion of 
our foodstuffs from Germany, while “ship- 
ments of arms to the Allies are going on un- 
molested.” He said that the United States 
was treating the two questions “differently.” 
But if they are entirely different questions, 
they ought to be treated differently. And 
they are. When the British blockade was 
declared and made effective, our Govern: 
ment did, indeed, submit to the exclusion of 
cargoes, not only of food but of all other 
products, from German harbors. Until that 
time, however, as the published diplomatic 
notes show, it had insisted with due energy 
and dignity upon the maintenance of the 
rights of neutral shipping. But an effective 
blockade makes an end, for the time being, 
of such rights, It may be a hard law of 
naval warfare, but it is the law of nations. 
So is it the law of nations that military sup 
plies may freely be sold by neutrals to be! 
ligerents. Even Dr. Dernburg admits this. 
He denies that Germany has protested 
against our traffic in arms as illegal. That 
is technically correct, though Ambassador 
Bernstorff must have wanted to be under 
stood as so protesting. This is not the firs! 
time that Dr. Dernburg has taken a line of 
his own. His fondness for doing so makes 
his status in this country more and more 
dubious; while his usefulness here fs daily 
brought seriously into question even by Ger 
man sympathizers. 
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To the unkind things which some news- 
papers in Germany are beginning to say of 
Dr. Dernburg it is not necessary to attach 
too much importance. He has long had his 
enemies in the German press and in official 
circles. But the growing awkwardness of 
his position in the United States is clearly 
seen by his compatriots. It is nicely cal- 
culated to make trouble both ways. The reg- 
ular diplomatic representatives of Germany 
in this country cannot be entirely happy at 
seeing themselves apparently overslaughed 
by a man without official standing. Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, are left guessing as 
to the exact extent of Dr. Dernburg’s author- 
ity. They are inclined to feel, just as Count 
Ernst Reventlow does, that “it is impossible 
that Dr. Dernburg, without direct instruc- 
tions from the Imperial Chancellor, should 
publicly announce in the United States the 
German war aims.” Yet the Count believes 
that Dr. Dernburg has done exactly this 
thing, and “should furnish a correction.” We 
doubt very much if he will furnish a correc- 
tion which is intelligible, or which will not 
itself be in need of correction. His activity 
here as an unofficial mediator and champion 
has brought him little but misunderstanding 
and failure. If the German Government now 
concludes to recall him, the United States 
will certainly not object. 








CLASSIC GROUND. 





Upon events in the Dardanelles the atten- 
tion of the world is now more closely fixed 
than upon the massed armies in Flanders or 
the Carpathians. Partly this is because of 
the great issues bound up with victory and 
defeat in this region; partly because of the 
scene in itself. History is being made in 
the world’s greatest historic laboratory, the 
basin of the ASgean and the one hundred and 
fifty miles of narrow waters that divide Eu- 
rope from Asia. It has been the fashion to 
speak of the centre of world-history as shift- 
ing from sea to sea, from the Mediterranean 
to the North Sea, from the North Sea to the 
Atlantic, from the Atlantic—after the emer- 
gence of Japan in f905—to the Pacific. But 
history has a way of returning on itself. To- 
day the two great theatres are once more the 
North Sea, where England won the mastery 
from Spain and Holland, and the Mediter- 
ranean, on whose shores the beginnings of 
European history were staged. It strikes 
the imagination that this latest of wars, 
fought for such modern issues as places in 
the sun, trade supremacy, and balances of 


the earliest of historic scenes. There has 
been fighting in Babylonia, armies have been 
encamped in the shadow of Mount Sinai and 
the Pyramids, armies and navies are now in 
battle in the land of the Iliad. 

Across the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
the peoples of Asia and Europe have flowed 
back and forth. The Iliad tells the first 
story of the conflict between two continents. 
Europe then was invading Asia. To-day the 
Allied armies on the Trojan plain are en- 
gaged in the task of forcing back the last 
persistent wave of Asiatic invasion which 
has held ground in Europe for more than 
five hundred years in the form of Ottoman 
rule. French ships are cruising off the 
mouth of the Scamander, on whose shores 
lay the long ships of the Acheans during 
the ten years’ siege of Ilium. Across the 
Dardanelles came the hosts of Xerxes, pass- 
ing by a bridge over the narrows of Nagara 
and Kilid Bahr, against which the British 
forces in Gallipoli have been thrown. On 
the shores of the Dardanelles the Pelopon- 
nesian War and the fate of Athens was de- 
cided in the rout of Agospotami; and one 
imagines that Germans-may find a happy 
augury in this battle, which shattered the 
naval empire of Athens and gave the mas- 
tery of the Hellenic world to militaristic 
Sparta. Across the Bosphorus and its neigh- 
boring waters came the Latin armies after 
the conquest of Constantinople, and in an 
opposite direction one hundred years later 
flowed the Ottoman tide which was to drive 
the spear of Asiatic invasion deep into the 
heart of Europe. It is yet to be shown that 
this greatest of wars arising out of Euro- 
pean and world interests will not show its 
most significant results in the solution of 
the millennial struggle between Europe and 
Asia. 

It is not mere historical sentimentalism 
which discovers meaning in the reappearance 
of the ancient battlefields. If the old battle- 
grounds emerge, it is because after 3,000 
years the conflict between Europe and Asia 
has not been permanently settled. When re- 
ports speak of Greece demanding concessions 
in Asia Minor as the price of intervention 
on the side of the Allies, twenty-five cen- 
turies are awept away. We are back in the 
sixth century B. c., when Hellas was less in 
Europe than in Asia, when Greek civiliza 
tion, art, literature, philosophy were 
home in the rich cities that studded th« 
coast of Asia Minor and the islands of the 
7Egean. For Greece to enter the war ir 
quest of Asiatic territory is to recall tha’ 


at 
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first stirred the wrath of Persia and brought 
on the heroic age of Hellas. A German 
scholar may tell us that the present Greek 
nation has nothing in common with the peo 
ple of Leonidas and Miltiades, that the 
Greeks are Mediterraneanized Slavs whose 
only heritage is a language which Demos- 
thenes could neither have pronounced nor 
understood. But the historic legend, whether 
based on fact or myth, is powerful in shaping 
the efforts of a people. In proportion to its 
present lowly condition, it will go back as far 
as necessary to a past which it can lay claim 
to for its own, a past which serves both for 


inspiration and justification. 


What the Mediterranean shows is not only 
a welter of nationalities, but a confusion of 
historic pasts. The Balkans are a patch- 
By 


going back far enough every one of the 


work of traditions as well as of races. 


Balkan nations can make out something of 
a claim to supremacy in the peninsula. 
Greece can argue either from early Hellenic 
times or from the Greek empire of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 
great times of Simeon in the tenth century, 


Ser- 


Bulgaria may go back to the 


or Ivan II in the thirteenth century. 
via, in striving for the restoration of the 
fourteenth-century empire of Stephan Du- 
shan, overlaps the claims of Bulgarians and 
Greeks. 
always vivid among the hostile populations, 
but they have been kept alive through stress 


and defeat by the national bards, the his- 


These memories may not have been 


torians, and the schoolmasters, an academic 
folk who, nevertheless, as the guardians of 
sentiment, have again and again shown them- 
From 
the time when the Dardanelles were the 
Hellespont and Constantinople was the 
Greek colony of Byzantium, the tradition 
has managed to keep alive. 


selves to be the makers of history. 


If decisive events shall be witnessed on the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, if the out- 
come of the war shall be settled there, as is 
not unlikely, there will stand revealed a cer- 
tain inherent logic of history. For the spe- 
cific causes of the present war, we must go 
back to Constantinople. If the Young Turks 
had not deposed Abdul Hamid, if chaos had 
not supervened in Turkey, if the Balkan 
yseoples had not seized the opportunity to 
vindicate their national aspirations, if un- 
‘xpected success against the Turks had not 
the 
ireeks on the one hand, and aroused wrath 
in Austria on the other, the world might 


nflamed imagination of Serbs and 


1ot now be in arms. At Constantinople the 


train was fired, and at Constantinople the 








power, should have embraced in its sweep 





Greek raid against the city of Sardis which 


conflagration may be extinguished. 
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CIVILIAN CONTROL OF THE NAVY. 





The critics of Secretary Daniels, being 
driven from one position after another, are 
now making a stand against him on the 
ground that he has “personally blasted all 
hope of establishing that centralized, respon- 
sible military control which is the greatest 
need of the navy.” Ex-Secretary Meyer has 
again joined in the hue and cry by demand- 
ing a naval budget of a large lump sum from 
Congress, to be expended by the Secretary 
and his naval advisers alone, as they see fit; 
and also a national council of defence, which 
shall all by itseif formulate the defence pol- 
icles of the nation. The Navy Department 
clique, which is so upset over the failure of 
Secretary Daniels to appoint Rear-Admiral 
Fiske to the new position of Chief of Naval 
Operations, is also ringing the changes on 
this question; while the New York Tribune 
declares that if Secretary Daniels had only 
“consented, the navy would now have to all 
intents and purposes a General Staff.” But 
the unpatriotic North Carolinian has self- 
ishly, it is alleged, “begrudged surrendering 
that inexpert civilian control through his 
own office.” 

Well, if Mr. Daniels had done any less, it 
strikes us that he would have been faith- 
less to a fundamental policy of this Govern- 
ment. It is precisely civilian control over 
things military and naval. The founders of 
the Republic wrote that policy into the Con- 
stitution because they had had some person- 
al experiences with British military control 
which made them particularly insistent that 
civilian officials should be in charge. To 
turn over the framing of our army and navy 
policies to-day to the proposed national coun- 
cil, comprising, as we understand it, a ma- 
jority of military and naval men, would be 
as dangerous a step towards militarism as 
could well be imagined. Buttressed by the 
absurd theory that military and naval ex- 
perts should decide how much money we 
should expend for army and navy, when they 
are in no wise charged with the responsibil- 
ity either for raising the money therefor, or 
for ascertaining what is the real public 
sentiment as to armaments and war poll- 
cles, we might then have a situation precise 
ly analogous to that of Germany to-day. 
There, the German General Staff dictates to 
the Reichstag what it wants; and, more- 
over, formulates the public opinion of the 
nation on matters military. As the war has 
clearly shown, the German General Staff of- 
ficers are the masters of the nation, and not 


its servants. 
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Exactly the same thing is what lurks be 
hind the proposal to substitute with us com- 
plete military control for civilian. The Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy has raged because 
some of the Secretaries of the Navy and Con- 
gress regularly have refused to follow its 
recommendations as to the size of the navy. 
They have preferred to put their inexpert 
opinion above the expert. In our judgment, 
they have been both wise and patriotic in 
so doing. The expert in any field is subject 
to bias; and the military and naval experts 
particularly take counsel of their fears of at- 
tack from one source or another. From 
them emanate many alarums of war, while 
their narrow training, totally different from 
that of the civilian legislator or the civilians 
charged with the carrying on of foreign and 
national policies, often makes them danger- 
ous national advisers. We know what a cry 
would go up if it should be proposed to turn 
over the conduct of our national affairs to a 
general staff of physicians and surgeons, on 
the ground that the dangers from unsound 
immigrants, from the spread of insanity, and 
the annual waste of human life due to pre- 
ventable disease, made necessary the plac- 
ing in their hands of our national policies 
and the unrestricted expenditure of some 
$250,000,000 a year. 

As for ex-Secretary Meyers’s proposal that 
Congress vote a lump sum to be expended an- 
nually by the Navy Department, this is so 
absurd as hardly to merit serious treatment. 
Congress would never consent to it, and 
neither would the American people, particu- 
larly not at this hour when the European 
military experts are so completely discred- 
ited in their prophecies as to the insurance 
value of large armaments, and as to the ac- 
tual happenings in the progress of hostili- 
ties. Could experts be more thoroughly dis- 
comfited than the war-lords of the German 
General Staff? Pro-Germans in plenty do not 
hesitate to say to us that it has completely 
overreached itself, that its Belgian policy 
was a crime, and that its chief folly has been 
due to a total inability to understand what 
was involved in national policies and nation- 
al sentiment abroad. Never were military 
men so fortunately situated; everything was 
in their favor in a nation which obeyed their 
slightest wish, and never have men so writ- 
ten themselves down as hopeless blunder- 
ers. 

We do not believe for a moment that with 
this warning example before them the citi- 
zens of this country will be tempted to turn 
over its military and naval affairs to uni- 
formed diagnosticians. 





THE REGULATION OF FILMS. - 





Wherever it goes, the “Birth of the No. 
tion” film arouses widespread indignation 
In Boston the excitement has been at whit: 
heat, because of a series of hearings befor: 
Mayor, Governor, and a committee of ¢). 
Legislature. A judge has been found wit) 
authority and courage enough to cut out the 
most objectionable scene. The press has been 
full of arguments for and against the film 
and the proposed legislation. Many clergy. 
men have preached about the play; and ex. 
President Eliot, speaking in a Cambridge 
church, was one of those who protested 
against its falsification of history. Never 
before have the colored people of Boston 
been so united and determined,,or appeared 
to better advantage, and their white friends 
have rallied in great force to their aid. Gov. 
Walsh, ex-Congressman McCall, and Lieut. 
Gov. Cushing have spoken out emphatically 
against permitting the play to continue, 
though the Mayor sided with the producers 
—as the Mayor of New York has failed to 
recognize in his utterances the gravity of 
the situation, or to rise to the emergency, 
being content with the promise of certain 
slight excisions, which appear to be of little 
or no value. The play continues to do its 
devilish work of misrepresentation and of 
arousing race hatred. 

That Mayor Mitchel has had little legal 
authority to deal with the play is admitted, 
though there are differences of opinion as to 
just what powers were available. But this 
alleged lack of authority is to be remedied 
by an ordinance now before the Board of 
Aldermen to empower the Commissioner of 
Licenses to revoke, suspend, or annul any 
moving-picture license “for cause after 4 
trial.” The ordinance further reads: 


Proof shall be taken before the Commission- 
er of Licenses upon notice of not less than 
two (2) days to the proprietor, manager, or 
person in charge of said place, to show cause 
why such license should not be revoked, an- 
nulled, or suspended. The Commissioner of 
Licenses shall hear the proofs and allegations 
in each case, and determine the same, and 
any place the license for which shall have 
been revoked, annulled, or suspended sha!) 
not thereafter be licensed again to the same 
licensee within one year, under the provisions 
of said sections. On any examination before 
a Commissioner of Licenses, pursuant to a 
notice to show cause as aforesaid, the accuse 
party may be a witness in his own behalf. 


This plainly constitutes the Commissione’ 
of Licenses a censor of all moving-pictur® 
plays, precisely as the Mayor of every town 
in Massachusetts, except Boston, now ha* 
similar powers. That the plan has its de 
fects is obvious, for a Commissioner of L'- 
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censes with bad judgment might work a 
considerable amount of harm. 

But this risk is inevitable with any cen- 
sorship, and no bill has as yet been suggest- 
ed to the Massachusetts Legislature—whict 
js bent on passing some measure before it 
adjourns—that is free from defects of one 
kind or another, save the proposal to put Bos 
ton on an equal footing with the other cities 
of Massachusetts. The truth is that this new 
means for public amusement and education 
has brought with it grave perils which we 
are only just beginning to realize, for side 
py side with its educational possibilities are 
the dangers of unrestricted propaganda. As 
the Rev. Dr. Crothers has pointed out, we 
have lulled ourselves into a sense of secur- 
ity by repeating to ourselves that the “past 
at least is secure.” But along comes this 
play, which is not only designed to make 
large sums for its promoters, but is admit- 
tedly a deliberate propaganda to degrade and 
injure ten millions of citizens, besides mis- 
representing some of the noblest figures in 
our past, Stevens, Sumner, and Lincoln, ana 
perverting history, if only by the onesided- 
ness of its portrayal. Now, let us suppose, 
as Dr. Crothers has also suggested, that oth- 
ers inspired by this shameful example turn 


to religious propaganda, and represent the 


horrible murdering of Catholics at Drogheda 
by Cromwell, or the massacre of Protestants 
on St. Bartholomew’s night—what then? 


Undoubtedly, the tortures of the Inquisi- 


_ tion would make effective capital against the 
; Pope at Rome; and if moving pictures had 
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existed in 1898, we might have seen a stil 
more vindictive anti-Spanish crusade by 
films of battle, or devastation, or reconcen- 
trado camps. Pictures of Russian pogroms 
would make plenty of money, yet rouse bit- 
ter national and racial antipathies. Obvious- 
ly, the feeling that would result from a re- 
ligious film-propaganda might lead to most 
serious breaches of the peace. If a mild, gen- 
tle, humorous philosopher like Dr. Crothers 
admits that the offending film in Boston 
stirred his heart to mutiny and rage, the 
potentialities for evil in less-balanced minds 
need no stressing. What makes the matter 
worse is that it is not a question of dealing 
with a single theatrical production, for the 
film can be duplicated so that the objec- 
tionable performance may be going on in 
forty or more cities at the same moment. It 
is not surprising, in view of this power for 
evil, that the United States Supreme Court 
on February 23 last in three unanimous de 
cisions upheld the laws of Ohio and Kansas 
creating official censors. “We would have,” 








it said, “to shut our eyes to the facts of the 
world to regard the precaution unreasonable 
or the legislation to effect it a mere wan- 
ton interference with personal liberty.” The 
Court plainly had in mind the difficulty of 
controlling by public sentiment alone a se- 
ries of films scattered over the whole country. 

Yet so excellent a newspaper as the Bos- 
ton Advertiser feels that the proposed cen- 
sorship may be a most dangerous infringe- 
ment of our freedom of speech and of ex 
pression, on a par with the efforts to sup- 
press Garrison and Phillips in anti-slavery 
days. The Boston Transcript and Herald ap- 
pear to believe that if one bill proposed 
should become a law any citizens who in- 
dulged in a fight over a play could stop it, 
and that any play with a lesson to teach or 
one which undertook to dwell on the weak- 
nesses of a group of our citizens might eas- 
ily be driven off the stage. The plan of an 
official censor for whom the Mayor is re- 
sponsible, with such a trial as is provided 
in the pending Aldermanic ordinance in New 
York, seems for the moment the best way 
out. 





WALLACKR’S. 





Wallack’s is happy in its ending. It 
makes an honorable exit, in circumstances 
not unworthy of its ancient renown, un- 
threatened by the prospect of slow and miser 
able decay. In the last few weeks of its 
existence it once more became the abode 
of a capable stock company, engaged, un- 
cer intelligent Ccirection, in the representa 
tion of old and new comedy. Thus the tra- 
ditions inherent in the name were respectec 
at the final curtain, after a neglect of many 
years. The real Wallack’s, of course—with 
all that the title implied—vanished long ago, 
with the death of Lester Wallack and the 
disappearance of the famous organization of 
which he was the head. It may be worth 
while to recall what that institution was 
and—for there are many hazy notions on 
the subject—what it stood for. 

Only the oldest playgoers, and not very 
many of them, can remember it at its best. 
The founder of it, J. W. Wallack the elder, 
who first came to this country in 1818, near- 
ly a hundred years ago, when he won in- 
stant popularity as Macbeth, Romeo, Ham- 
let, and Richard III, had acted with W. R. 
Elliston and Edmund Kean and witnessed 
the performances of Kemble and Mrs. Sid- 
dons. He thus profited by the example of 
the most eminent professors of the old 
classic and more modern schools, and there 
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can be no doubt that he himself was an actor 
of great natural ability as well as an apt 
pupil. During 1837-39 he was manager of 
the old National Theatre, at Church and 
Leonard Streets, in New York city, which 
Thir- 
teen years later he assumed charge of the 


thus, in fact, was the first Wallack’s. 


Brougham Lyceum in Broome Street, near 
Broadway, which he conducted until 1861, 
when he removed to the new Wallack’s on 
Thirteenth Street, to which his son Lester 
succeeded when he died in 1864. There 
Lester remained until he migrated, in 1882, 
to the Wallack’s which is now to be torn 
He died in 1888. Wallack’s adminis- 
endured for thirty-six 
consecutive years, and, as a whole, it is one 
of the most memorable in theatrical annals. 


down. 


tration, therefore, 


Any attempt to review it in detail within 
the prescribed limits of this article would 
be ridiculous, but it is possible to note some 
of the salient characteristics to which it 
owed its prolonged prosperity and eminence. 
It is commonly cited as a notable citadel 
of the higher comedy, in prose or verse, and 
this, in its best estate, it undoubtedly was, 
although it shared this distinction with 
other theatres in Boston and Philadelphia. 
But it was also something more. 
a veritable Temple of the Drama, in which 


It was 


every form of theatrical composition, ex- 
cept the severest tragedy, found capable in- 
terpretation. J. W. Wallack, when he un- 
dertook the responsibilities of management, 
naturally used the best stock companies on 
both sides of the Atlantic as his models, 
and surrounded himself with the best avail- 
able acting material, not with a haphazard 
collection of utility performers. In the list 
of his first company may be found the names 
of Charles Walcot, Lester Wallack, William 
R. Blake, John Brougham, and Laura Keene, 
each one an accomplished artist. Thus sup- 
ported, he was able to win not only critical 
but popular approval in such old standard 
pieces as “The Wonder,” “The Belle’s Strata- 
gem,” “The Love Chase,” “Don Ca#sar de 
Bazan,” and “The Iron Chest”—of which the 
modern generation of playgoers scarcely 
know the names—while a great variety of con- 
temporaneous pieces, sentimental, farcical, 
or melodramatic, were included in his reper- 
tory. Emphatically an actor of the old 
legitimate school, he depended largely upon 
plays coming under the somewhat elastic 
category known as legitimate drama, em- 
bracing everything between Shakespeare and 
Sheridan Knowles, but was never afraid to 





vary his programmes with later inventions. 
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But whatever he did was well done. The 
play might be good, bad, or indifferent, but 
the names of the actors employed give as- 
surance that the performance was at least 
thoroughly capable. Under his guidance 
Wallack’s became the principal theatre of 
the city, if not of the country, and the policy 
he established was followed by his son, Les- 
ter, during his brilliant reign in the Thir- 


teenth Street Theatre. 


At time Lester Wallack was a fa- 


vorite of Fortune. 
sonality, he was a skilful and authoritative, 
Nor was he a great 


that 
A man of fascinating per- 


but not a great, actor. 
manager, although he was shrewd enough to 
profit by some of the lessons he had learn- 
ed. Luxurious in his tastes, he lacked the 
histrionic zeal and power of his father, and 
he was more of an opportunist. But he 
never permitted the all-round excellence of 
his company to degenerate in his 
later days, the changing conditions of the 
theatre made it virtually impossible to find 
able recruits. It was in Thirteenth Street 
that he won his chief triumphs. Among his 
players there, John Gilbert, John Brougham, 
Charles Coghlan, J. L. Stoddart, Harry 
Beckett, Charles Walcot, H. J. Montague, 
Charles Fisher, Fred Robinson, W. Davidge, 
Mrs. Hoey, Madeleine Henriques, Rose 
Eytinge, Madame Ada Dyas, Effie 
Germon, and Rose Coghlan, recur at once 
And there were others scarcely 


until, 


Ponisi, 


to mind. 
less distinguished. Outstanding in the mem- 
ory are performances of “The Rivals,” “The 
School for Scandal,” “Much Ado,” “As You 
Like It,” “Wild Oats,” “The Road to Ruin,” 
“She Stoops “Money,” “Dit- 
plomacy,” “A Scrap of Paper,” “London As- 


to Conquer,” 
surance,” “Caste,” “School,” “Home,” “Ours,” 
and “The Captain of the Watch.” “Rose- 
dale” and “The Veteran” ought to be men- 
tioned, perhaps, as Lester Wallack “special- 
ties.” It is a notable record, but not all 
Wallack’s plays were upon this level. “The 
Silver King,” indeed, was one of the best of 
modern melodramas, and “The Shaughraun” 
an exceedingly clever bit of theatricalism, 
but such pleces as “Moths,” “Forbidden 
Fruit,” “My Awful Dad,” the cheap sensa- 
tions of G. R. Sims, and other kindred pro- 
ductions, were lamentable blots upon the 
dignity of the house, although they helped 
to fill the treasury. Reference to them, and 
to their success, is made only to prove the 
general capacity and adaptability of the com- 
pany, a point of special significance in these 
days, when actors, for lack of adequate 
training, can only shine, and that not very 
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brilliantly, in the particular line of parts 
which may happen to fit their own person- 
ality. 

Herein is to be found the most obvious 
moral of the old Wallack’s. It is pleasant to 
think of the old playhouse at its meridian, 
when it enjoyed the patronage—in a measure 
of which no single theatre existing to-day 
can boast—of the great body of intelligent 
playgoers, for the simple reason that, no 
matter what the nature or quality of the 
play, they could be reasonably sure of a feast 
of good acting. 


Foreign Correspondence 





THE BOGEY OF BRITISH NAVALISM— 
COMMERCIAL JEALOUSY — LINCOLN’S 
TASK AND ENGLAND'S. 

MUIRHEAD. 

LonpDON, April 16. 


It must be admitted that when a non- 
Briton unrolls the map of the world and sees 
how much of it is colored red, there may be 
some reason for a gasp or two. When he goes 
on to consider that Great Britain also exer- 
cises something very like dominion over the 
much larger part of the map that is color- 
ed blue, and holds that the real frontier of 
her Empire is the three-mile limit of neutral 
water, he may certainly be excused for think- 
ing that here is something to stagger the 
non-British portion of humanity. If his his- 
torical memory is active, he may recall the 
bombardment of Copenhagen and the seizure 
of the Danish fleet in 1807 and the impress- 
ment of American seamen in 1812, and may 
wonder whether a victorious Britain might 
not be disposed to similar action in the fu- 
ture. 

A dispassionate consideration of the naval 
history of the last century would, however, 
surely do much to dispel his alarm. It is true 
that Britannia has more or less ruled the 
waves during this period, but surely it has 
been in her capacity of trustee for the world 
and with the virtual, or even the deliberate, 
acquiescence of the other Great Powers. The 
British fleet has acted merely as the police 
of the ocean, and it would be difficult to 
prove any serious aggressiveness against it. 
One of the implied conditions of England's na- 
val sway has been her recognition of the 
equal rights and liberties of the vessels of 
all other nations; and it cannot be truthfully 
alleged that she has been guilty of any impor- 
tant or deliberate breach of this understand- 
ing. Moreover, the great size of the British 
navy has been the natural and Inevitable re- 
sult of her colonial expansion and the scat- 
tered nature of her Empire, and has needed 
no allegation of desire for world-dominion as 
a raison d'étre. “Defence, not Defiance,” is a 
motto of real validity in this matter. Admiral 
Mahan has told us how a strong navy can 
be based on ncthing except sea-power in the 
matter of peaceful commerce; and surely, in 
all conscience, Great Britain has had enough 
of the latter to make the former an obvious 
and unmenacing necessity. And I should like 
to add here, at the risk of entering on more 
controversial ground, that the growth of the 
British Empire has, in the view of many of 


By JAMES F. 





the most moderate and impartial students o 
British history, been by no means a tale 
conscious aggression, or deliberate intentio, 
of conquest. The most eminent of all oy; 
colonies—the territory that formed the ny. 
cleus of the great country now known a, 
the United States—so far from being the ro. 
sult of a deliberate national policy of ay. 
grandizement, was largely founded in conse. 
quence of disagreements at home, and the 
withdrawal of discontented citizens from thei; 
motherland. In other words, it was the resy); 
not of a national policy but of disagreemen; 
with a national policy. 

These considerations, however, have now 
little but an academic interest. It is obvious 
that, after the close of this war, even if we 
assume the success of the Allies, there |, 
likely to be no field in which the change yi! 
be greater than in that of ocean sway. The 
apparent passing of the Dreadnought and the 
coming of the submarine (to mention no oth. 
er cause) seem to make this inevitable. It js 
hardly likely that Britannia’s command o! 
the ocean will ever be quite so far-reaching 
or undisputed as it has been in the past, un. 
less some very unforeseen developments take 
place. So far as present conditions indicate, 
the policing of the seas will probably have 
to pass from the trustee to the board of di. 
rectors. Delegation will have to give way to 
coéperation. All the great naval Powers wil! 
have to unite in the task; and not the least 
prominent réle will fall to the lot of the United 
States, convinced of the necessity of free trade 
and free shipping. And no doubt the new 
laws of the sea will be laid down very large. 
ly on the lines which the United States has 
always advocated in such matters as the pro. 
tection of cargoes by the neutral flag. 

The idea that commercial jealousy of Ger- 
many was an effective agent in producing the 
war may be dismissed as quite untenable. No 
doubt, such jealousy existed; it Is not in or- 
dinary human nature to see one’s self rivalled 
or outstripped by a competitor without a 
grudge. And it was, moreover, much easier 
to indulge emotions of jealousy and annoy- 
ance than to take active and toilsome mea- 
sures of counteraction. But no one, outside 
of a few British Bernhardis (usually with for- 
eign names), a section of the yellow press, and 
one or two not very important reviews, ever 
seriously considered that commercial com- 
petition could be effectively met by anything 
except superiority in its own line. No sensi- 
ble or even normal person, so far as I know, 
ever hinted that any commercial advantage 
we might hope for through war would be 
more than dust in the balance as compared 
with what we should lose. The predominant 
economic conviction here was that the rich- 
er Germany became, the better customer she 
would be for us; and the steadily rising fic- 
ures of our trade with her show how much 
advantage to us lay in her increased pur- 
chasing power. Count Hermann Keyserling 
has recently pointed out that the old formu- 
las (still generally accepted on the Cont!- 
nent of Europe) of British “mercantilism" 
and “disregard of other nations’ rights” have 
long ceased to be adequate and are now 
merely misleading. Among the many proofs of 
this is the absolutely open door we show to 
foreign traders both at home and in our 
colonies. British South Africa owes a good 
deal of its prosperity to the German mer- 
chants who by deliberate preference have 
taken refuge there from the armed sentrics 
and omnipresent uniforms of the neighboring 
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German colonies. Indeed, so impressed by 
this state of affairs was a friend of mine from 
Cape Colony that he used to assert (with at 
least a certain amount of serious intent) that 
if Germany ever defied the Monroe Doctrine 
and seized Brazil, one of the immediate re- 
sults would be the migration of the German 
settlers in Brazil to the colonies of some less 
pureaucratic country than their own father- 
land. The same level-headed qualities that 
make Englishmen successful in trade, make 
them see that war is emphatically bad busi- 
ness. The only admission I am willing to 
make on this point is that great prosperity 
may certainly lead Jeshurun to wax fat and 
kick; but such action would be subconscious 
and automatic rather than deliberate; and in 
this particular case the charge would lie 
equally at the doors of both combatants. 

Yesterday, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Abraham Lincoln, has been com- 
memorated in England by meetings and arti- 
cles in newspapers. The similarity between his 
task and that now before British people has 
made us recall his noble example with the 
keenest of interest, and it has been an inspira- 
tion to remember his quiet and persevering 
courage and his unwavering belief in the 
righteousness of his cause. He, like our lead- 
ers, had to bring home to many of his coun- 
trymen the magnitude and vital importance 
of the contest in which they were en- 
gaged, and he, too, had to stamp armies 
out of the ground. He recognized that mili- 
tary force was the only way to put an end to 
the Civil War; and, great democrat though he 
was, he did not shrink from conscription as 
the ultimate resort. This memory will assured- 
ly make Americans feel that we also shall not 
be untrue to our traditions if we have finally 
to use the same weapon, unlikely and need- 
less as that may seem at present. 


ART IN THE SHADOW OF WAR—SHAKE- 
SPEARE IN PARIS—EXHIBITS FROM 


THE RUINS. 
Paris, April 15. 

The pursuit of art under the difficulties of 
war recalls an instance of the time of peace. 
In 1877, six years after Alsace and Lorraine 
had been torn from France, “L’Ami Fritz” of 
Erckmann-Chatrian was to be produced by 
the Comédie Francaise. The German Ambas- 
sador in Paris was on the alert, for Germany 
still spoke loudly on little provocation from 
France. In the text, Fritz should lift his glass 
and say: “I drink to the health of Old Al- 
sace.” The Ambassador notified the French 
Foreign Office that this would be considered 
a piece of bravado across the Rhine, and in 
the name of his Government he demanded 
that the unlucky phrase should be suppress- 
ed. The Foreign Office went to the Interior 
and the Interior to the Fine Arts; and the 
theatre was held up until the authors should 
find a way out of the difficulty. The first 
night arrived and Frédéric Fébvre, a great ar- 
tist, came out as Fritz. At the appropriate 
moment he raised his glass amid his expect- 
ant comrades and said, very simply and sol- 
emly: “I drink to the health of you know 
who!” The comrades uncovered and stood si- 
lent. The audience began to understand and 
broke into a hurricane of applause. The Ger- 
man protest, which had not been made public, 
had overreached itself. 

This year, Gémier, who directs the Théé- 
tre Antoine, where so much cosmopolitanism 
found room in the past, has struck out an 


~- ° 
Nation 
original idea against the German director, 
Reinhart, who has said: “Berlin offers Shake- 
speare a refuge against his unworthy coun- 
try!” Gémier belongs to the “Friends of the 
Blind,” that is, of soldiers blinded in the war, 
an association under the presidency of Pas- 
teur’s son-in-law, Vallery-Radot. They put 
their heads together for a theatrical benefit, 
Painters, musicians, and actors were found 
eager to help. It was decided to present “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” in novel sur- 
roundings. The stage should be a circus 
ring and the comic parts should be taken by 
ten of the best clowns left in Paris. Well- 
known actors represent the nobler person- 
ages; the prettiest actresses vie with each oth- 
er in the rdle of Athenian beauties; and the 
premiéres danseuses of the Opéra and the 
Opéra Comique, with acrobats and a numerous 
ballet corps, are Titania's fairies. 

Then came the question of the music. Be- 
fore the war, there would have been no hes- 
itation possible. There was the consecrated 
music of Mendelssohn—a German! This was 
not to be thought of now. It has ended by 
music being taken from published and un- 
published pieces of composers of the Allies— 
Debussy, Ravel, Roussel, Erik Satie, Le Flem, 
Armande de Polignac, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Igor Stavinsky. An orchestra of sixty in- 
struments has been made up frcem the state 
opera companies. And so war gives a chance 
for the new music, while rescuing Shake- 
speare for the Allies. 

An exhibition of what the Allied troops 
were unable te save has been set up in Ch4- 
lons on the Marne. Two halls contain pre- 
cious examples of medieval art rescued from 
the ruined churches of the region, which have 
been demolished in the inroads of the enemy. 
Like the provincial churches of many other 
parts of France, these buildings and their 
sacristies had remains of art which had out- 
lasted all past wars. There are chalices, cross- 
es, and candlesticks of precious metal work, 
broken or half-melted; and there are mu- 
tilated and calcined statues. 

The most important piece is a fifteenth-cen- 
tury reredos from Mesnil-les-Hurlus—a name 
often in late bulletins from the battle trench- 
es. There is @ partly burned ancient missal 
from Etrepey. The silver lamps of Somme- 
sons are reduced to ingots. From the ashes 
of Heilz-le-Maurupt a censor was saved; from 
Maurupt a chalice; from Sermaize an osten- 
sory. From the village of Huiron there is a 
stick of charred wood—with a part of a mi- 
tre cunningly carved at one end. It was the 
statue of some bishop of feudal times. There 
is a fragment of a statue of St. Anne from 
the church of Viaux. 

One piece of sculptured design has the air 
of a puzzle; it is the tail of the weathercock 
which overtopped what was the church of 
Buisson. For now, in the midst of what had 
been a village for untold centuries, utterly 
nothing is left. Of the fifteenth-century 
church, which was partly in ancient wood, 
there remains an excavation which was the 
crypt, with ashes and lime—and a crumbled 
altar-stone on which can still be seen the 
sculpture of the Paschal Lamb. It is all that 
the tempest of fire and iron of September 
6, 1914, suffered to persist in being. Where 
the cemetery was, little wooden crosses, each 
with a name and regimental number, have 
been placed over new graves of soldiers fallen 
on the spot. The old grave-digger, hovering 
over his charge, points near by, where the 
Prussians buried their dead. 
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Better, for art's sake, that an army of col- 
lectors, paid by American millionaires for 
their museums and galleries, had been let 
loose on this soil filled with the monuments 
and memorials of a thousand years of his- 
tory. The entire region has been left as 
naked as our own Western wildernesses after 
a forest fire. At Rambercourt-aux-Pots, amid 
the blackened stones tumbled to earth, an 
old woman tends her smoking fire in a sort of 
silo, where she cooks for the gendarmes wan- 
dering sadly through the solitude. Matthew 
Arnold imagined the aspirations of Man lin- 
gering on in remnants of his Art: 

Gray time-worn marbles 
Hold the pure Muses 


Yet not on Helicon 

Kept they more cloudless 

Their noble calm. 
Saints and shrines have not fared so well in 
this war. 8. D. 


THE GERMAN PRESS IN HOLLAND— 
DUTCH SUSPICIONS OF AGGRESSION. 


Tue HaGug, April 10. 

The very same day on which Baron von 
Kiihlmann entered upon his new function of 
German Minister at The Hague, the first 
number of a new weekly with confessedly 
pro-German sympathies made its appearance. 
It appealed for support to all those readers 
in Holland who were dissatisfied with the hos- 
tile attitude of the majority of the Dutch 
press towards their German neighbors. On a 
glaring red cover it bears the title of De 
Toekomst (The Future), evidently inspired by 
that of Maximilian Harden's clamorous organ. 
Even if the contents of this first instalment 
were to leave any doubt as to the tendencies 
of this futuristic periodical, the name of the 
editor would suffice to give one certainty on 
that score. For he is one of the rare advocates 
of a closer union of Holland with Germany, 
of her entry into the German customs-union. 

The bulk of the nation, however, is too 
fond of its independence to relish the idea of 
economic annexation, however much the pros- 
perity of the people might be enhanced by it. 
And the general aversion to such a plan has 
become intensified since official statements 
from Berlin have given the Dutch some rea- 
son to fear that Germany hopes for more 
than Holland's simple entry into the Zoll- 
verein. The Dutch press, of whose partial at- 
titude De Toekomst complained, has not failed 
to draw the nation’s attention to the telegram 
of the German Foreign Secretary to Prince 
Lichnowsky of August 4, 1914 (“Correspon- 
dence Respecting the European Crisis,” No. 
157), in which the latter is requested to “dis- 
pel any mistrust that may subsist on the part 
of the British Government with regard to our 
intentions, by repeating most positively for- 
mal assurance that, even in the case of armed 
conflict with Belgium, Germany will, under 
no pretence whatever, annex Belgian terrt- 
tory. Sincerity of this declaration is borne 
out by the fact that we solemnly pledged our 
word to Holland strictly to respect her neu- 
trality. It is obvious that we could not profit- 
ably annex Belgian territory without making 
at the same time territorial acquisitions at 
expense of Holland.” 

It is the last remark that, in the eyes of 
the Dutch, has since received a new and omi- 
nous meanimg. From utterances of responsi- 
ble German politicians and papers the impres- 
sion is gathered that, in spite of the Foreign 
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Secretary's promise quoted above, Belgium's 
final annexation is seriously contemplated by 
the nation if not by the Government. Herr 
Bassermann, the leader of the national-liberal 
party, has openly admitted, in an address to 
members of his party in the Reichstag, that 
the occupation of Belgium was to be perma- 
nent: “Let us keep what we have won and 
try to get everything we want. Through 
bloody war to glorious victory, that is the cry 
for this great time.” And, in accordance with 
this confession by a responsible politician, a 
map of Belgium published in the October is- 
Mitteilungen indicates 
of the not yet con- 


sue of Petermann’s 
that country, inclusive 
quered district of West Flanders, as_ the 
“Général-Gouvernement Belgien.” It would be 
unjust to accuse the Dutch of hostile feelings 
against Germany. German music and Ger- 
man learning have always met with unstint- 
ed appreciation in Holland, and the Dutch- 
man is cool-headed enough to save his ad- 
miration of German genius from getting 
choked up in the heat of his indignation at 
the terrible fate of Belgium. But he cannot 
help feeling suspicious as to the plans that 
are hatched at Berlin, and in the light of the 
Foreign Secretary's telegram of August 4 and 
Herr Bassermann'’s confession of German 
wishes this suspicion seems fully justified. 

A. J. Barnouw. 


Notes from the Capital 





THE WAYS OF TUMULTY. 





How large a part the Secretary to the 
President of the United States plays in the 
shaping of his chief's career has been shown 
repeatedly during the last thirty years. La- 
mont was the unobtrusive but always effi- 
cient adviser of Cleveland, who never ven- 
tured upon an important step in the course 
of public duty without “consulting Dan.” It 
is true that a few of the biggest and finest 
things he did were done in defiance of La- 
mont’s advice, but these were outnumbered, 
twenty to one, by the mistakes which La- 
mont’s shrewd counsels saved him from com- 
mitting. Cortelyou did not fill so intimate an 
office for McKinley, who was the cleverest 
politician in the United States, with the pos- 
sible exception of his good friend Hanna, 
when he came into the White House; but for 
the preservation of some of the most dra- 
matic thoughts and most “ringing” phrases 
that history associates with the name of Mc- 
Kinley, the world owes Cortelyou more than 
it will ever suspect until it can wring a 
confession from his closely guarded lips. 

Roosevelt preferred his own intuitions to 
anybody's elaborated judgments, even those 
of so faithful and far-seeing a friend as 
Loeb; nor had he any need to employ a pub- 
icity manager; but Loeb made himself in- 
valuable by fearlessly putting on a brake 
now and then, keeping an imprudently effer- 
vesacent letter in cold storage overnight, or 
reminding the President of some factor which 
was in danger of being overlooked in the so- 
lution of an imminent problem. Taft was 
too impatient of admonition or restraint to 
have made an effective use of a thoroughly 
competent Secretary, if he had been blessed 
with one. Wilson, also, is headstrong, and 
would not submit to much jerking at the 
curb; but when he is inclined to bolt he 
can appreciate the usefulness of a hand on 
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the reins which can be trusted at least to 
keep him out of the ditch. And that hand 
is Tumulty’s. 

Possibly Tumulty would not claim the 
credit of having “discovered” Wilson: there 
are so many aspiring Democrats who do 
that he would be lost in the crowd. But he 
probably comes nearer to deserving it than 
most of the rest. The truth is, the two 
men discovered each other about simultane- 
ously, when Wilson appeared as a candidate 
for the Governorship of New Jersey, and 
Tumulty was a comparatively new member 
of the Legislature at Trenton. Tumulty was 
a progressive in a nest of hard-and-fast Dem- 
ocratic politicians. Wilson was doing the 
watchful-waiting act in a field where his 
rivals were bending all their strength to the 
upbuilding of personal “machines” and fac- 
tional “systems.” Wilson took note of Tu- 
multy’s advanced ideals and his courageous 
and nimble-witted way of going at their ac- 
complishment. Tumulty recognized in Wilson 
a& man with definite notions of what a Gov- 
ernor could do towards pushing forward the 
interests of the State, and it took him a 
very short while to perceive that in Wil- 
son's success lay his own best hope of put- 
ting through some measures of legislation he 
had long had ir mind. So, when Wilson sent 
for Tumulty, and took him into the closest 
of confidence regarding the conduct of the 
campaign, it was like a case of love at first 
sight, and they lost no time in entering into 
a partnership which has lasted unstrained to 
this day. 

It would not require an expert like the 
hero of Shaw's “Pygmalion” to discern the 
pedigree of Joseph Patrick Tumulty: it is 
stamped, not only on his name, but all over 
him. The “broth of a boy,” blond in type, 
round-faced, emotional-eyed, chubby-framed, 
ready of retort, could have sprung originally 
from only one soil, no matter how many gen- 
erations of transplanted stock may have in- 
tervened between the parent root and the 
latest scion. His quickness of utterance has 
no hint of sloppiness in it. He knows how 
to hold his tongue in as many different lan- 
guages as Elihu Burritt could speak, and 
when he expresses himself it is with no un- 
certainty of meaning. His memory, not only 
of names and faces, but of petty personal 
details, is a standing wonder to the party 
time-servers who, having worked with every 
anti-Wilson clique till starved into surrender, 
try to bury the past under a heap of mort- 
gages on the future. Tumulty has a fund of 
reminiscence on which to draw when these 
late-comers grow most importunate, and most 
of them are forced, like the ruler who lacked 
one thing, to go away sorrowful. 

When we recall that in early life Lincoln 
split rails, Johnson was a tailor, Grant tan- 
ned hides, Garfield drove a team on the 
canal, and Cleveland wrapped parcels in a 
country store, a reflected interest attaches to 
the youthful ambition of Tumulty to be a 
carpenter. Indeed, it appears to have been 
this taste which brought him into close com- 
panionship with a rosy-cheeked little school- 
mate who was the daughter of a practical 
builder, and who now shares his responsibil- 
ity for a family of six frisky young Tumul- 
tys. After seeing his domestic background, 
it is easier to understand the Secretary's 
adroitness in getting rid of the over-strenu- 
ous, the persistently inquisitive, and the 
broadly discursive visitors at the White 





House, without making himself a pitiful vic- 





tim, or losing his patience, or giving needless 
offence. The President would scarcely know 
which way to turn if he were taken sud. 
denly out of Tumulty’s keeping and any one 
less resourceful were to attempt to order his 
days for him. It is Tumulty who says who 
shall see him, on what business, and when; 
who keeps an eye on the clock, and man. 
ages to have a special errand in the private 
office as soon as the minute has arrived for 
cutting off an interview, and who generally 
regulates the material side of the miniature 
world in which he lives. Though he does 
not assume to manage the President's tre. 
mendous task, he makes it possible for the 
President himself to manage it without pre. 
maturely wearing out both mind and body. 
VIEILLARD. 








Book Notes and Byways 





HAKEWILL’S “APOLOGIE.” 





By A. H. BULLEN, 





Of the many folios packed with curious 
learning that have come down from the sey- 
enteenth century not the least interesting Is 
“An Apologie or Declaration of the Power and 
Providence of God in the Government of the 
World,” by Dr. George Hakewill (1578-1649), 
sometime rector of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and its generous benefactor. His elder broth- 
er William was famous as a jurist and anti- 
quary; and in succeeding generations, down 
to our own times, members of this old Devon- 
shire family of Hakewill have in various 
ways won distinction. 

George Hakewill was a fairly voluminous 
writer, but his chief claim to remembrance 
rests on his “Apologie.” In 1615 Bishop 
Goodman had published “The Fall of Man,” 
wherein he labored to show that Nature and 
Man are decaying. Hakewill took up the 
opposite position, and after long years of 
elaborate study issued, in 1627, his weighty 
treatise; a second edition, enlarged, appear 
in 1630, and a third—again enlarged—in 163). 
For the Cambridge “Commencement” of 1628 
Hakewill’s “Apologie” was chosen as the the- 
sis for disputation, and Milton (then a stu- 
dent at Christ's) wrote a copy of Latin hex- 
ameters “Naturam non pati senium” in sup- 
port of Hakewill’s contention. Samuel Pepys 
in 1667 read the “Apologie” and did satisfy 
himself “mighty fair that the world do not 
grow old at all”; and in the next century, as 
we know from Boswell, it was one of Dr. 
Johnson's favorite books. 

The treatise is dutifully dedicated “To my 
Venerable Mother the Famous and Flourish- 
ing Universitie of Oxford,” and the dedica- 
tory epistle is followed by a preface in which 
Hakewill explains that the work was orizi- 
nally taken in hand for his own private sat- 
isfaction. Later, when he came to consider 
that his labors were for the vindication of 
God's glory and the advancement of learning, 
he resolved to make his book “publique for 
the publique good.” He remarks pathetically, 
“While I have laboured to free the world from 
old age I feel it creeping upon myself.” 

Book I treats of “this pretended decay in 
generall.” In the first section of the first 
chapter Hakewill deals with Divinity and 
contends that erroneous opinions thereupon 
were more common in former times than !n 
his own day. There is much in this section, 
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and in the four that follow, to remind us of|/ cay, he proceeds to state—and rebut—the 
sir Thomas Browne's “Vulgar Errors” that/| general arguments for it. 

appeared a few years after the “Apologie.”| Jn Book II, which treats of the “Pretended 
very curious are some of the examples that) Decay of the Heavens and Elements and 
Hakewill gives of the far-fetched and fantas-| Elementary Bodies,” Hakewill speaks wisely 
tic opinions held on Biblical subjects by old-|on the subject of astrology. He had read 
time scholars. For instance, many had con- much and thought much, and—though he was 
tended that our first parents spent but a sin-| what would be called an advanced thinker 
ele day in Paradise. Tostatus once held this | for his age—he did not at all share our mod- 
view, but “upon better advice” recanted, ern lazy ingredulity as regards the stars and 
goubtless coming to see—with another old| their influence. (It may be parenthetically 
scholar—that “so many and so different acts! remarked that one of the master minds of 
are by Moses recorded to have passed be- | the nineteenth century, the great Balzac, had 
tween their Creation and Ejection as could|q yery poor opinion of people who deride 
not well be dispatched within the compass astrology.) The early Church, of course, had 
of one day.” In the second section Hakewill set its face against the astrologers; and quite 
touches on old errors “in philosophy.” He rightly, for Hakewill warns us very solemnly 
denounces as an error the notion that the! ang very emphatically that the plain man 
right hand is naturally more useful than the | haq better leave astrology alone. He fetches 
eft, and urges that we should be trained to his argument not from the Christian Fathers 
yse both indifferently. Here he is in agree- put from a pagan philosopher, Favorinus 
ment with the Japanese of to-day and with (quoted by Aulus Gellius) who weighs the 
certain American educational authorities; and) prognostications of star-gazers thus: 

there cam be no doubt that he is right. ID) iiiner they pretend bad or good luck: if 
commendation of the left hand he writes, good, and they deceive, thou wilt become 
with a touch of delicate fancy, “if either hand miserable by a vaine expectation; if bad and 


; fore the other, they lye, thou wilt be miserable by a vaine 
should in ante Se o— pe ne ee which | fare; if they tell thee true, but unfortunate 
methinks in reason “| events, thou wilt bee miserable in minde be- 


) is nearest the heart, the fountain of life and| fore thou art by destinie; if they promise 


® activity.” 


‘into shape, that swans sing before they die, 


> hares are in one year male, in another fe- 


' a man dumb; nor will he be persuaded by | 


| wolves. 


aed 


The third section is on errors in fortunate successe, yo ——— anon Boy 
0 esiastical” ; “His- | to passe, these two inconveniences ol- 
Eaatocy nen i. i pater te »| low thereupon, both expectation by hope will 
tory Civil”; the - sory * | hold thee in suspence, and hope will deflowre 
He shows himself very skeptical on the _— ‘and devoure the fruit of thy content. 

‘ec rang redulous old, 
a be. oo ater calinge 0 ~ re-| In the matter of plagues, famines, and 
natu ne 


bears are licked earthquakes Hakewill maintains that we are 
jatey be CES ned aoe —_ 1 emengy less severely afflicted than in early times. In 


| England leprosy had been stamped out before 
| King James’s days: the lazar houses, once 

ale. Most contemptuously he dismisses fhe | crowded, stood empty or in ruins. As regards 
m. » a 


'the complaints common! heard that the 
old notion that the sight of a wolf will strike| |°° US. (ee Aor oer nll aye Hoagie 


|Hakewill quotes Columella, who wrote his 

into | 
Fay G5e Ge. ore Ce Cee | books of Husbandry in the time of the Em- 
| peror Claudius. Farmers were then grum- 


The second chapter (in five sections) sets | bling bitterly, but Columella denounced them 


that salamanders live in the fire, or that 


} out the reasons that induce the author to/.. inpious and told them it was their own 


| write and publish his treatise. These were!) 4 farming that was to blame; 


‘and man are decaying—would 


}have become pygmies. Having set out the 


and Pliny 
his desire to discover and unfold the truth; | 1. cider was of Columella’s opinion. Hake- 
to vindicate the Creator's honor; to show that) 14) was confident that the farmers of his 
the opposite opinion—the view that nature) (. 1. time were better off than they had ever 
quali, the ‘been. There might be times of scarcity, but 
hopes and blunt the edge of virtuous €N-| 1. horrible famines recorded by the English 
deavors,” would make men careless a8 tO) 1 oniciers were happily things of the past. 
their present fortunes and the welfare of| yo 1.4 earth had not lost its fruitfulness, net- 
posterity; and to point out how weak is the/ 1... naa there been any deterioration in the 
ground on which this opposite opinion has| + oss of the field, or in birds, or in fish, or 
been based. Poets with their fables of the in minerals. 


eae aes oF tne vinten to morose old men| ® Book III Hakewill considers Mankind in 
complaining of the hardness of the present regard to age and duration, strength and 
times and extolling the past, the truth being stature, arts and wits. He concedes that the 
that the change is in the old men themselves, | ®®tdiluvians and early patriarchs were 
not in the world. There is such a thing as|&T@"ted prodigiously long lives, and rejects 
an excessive admiration for antiquity—“to the view that the years of Methuselah and 
prefer the wrinkles of antiquity before the|*®@ rest were spaces of thirty-six days— 
rarest beauty of present times.” pointing out that such a system of reckoning 
would make Canaan and Enoch fathers at 

The plan that he proposed was to treat of| 4. ang a half or seven years, and the pa- 
the subject first in general and then come to/triarch Abraham seventeen and a half at 
particulars. He begins by advancing six/ his death. On the Giants of Genesis he has 
general arguments to show that the world is| much to say, and he estimates Ogg’s height 
not decaying. One is that if a process of de-| at twelve feet, though others stretch him out 
terioration had been going on from age to|to twenty-four. After a display of much va- 
age, the world would wear a changed aspect | ried learning Hakewill reaches the conclusion 
to-day; the warmth of the sun would have! that in the course of the past two or three 
been impaired, cedars would have shrunk to| thousand years there has been no material 
the size of shrubs, horses would be no bigger| Change in regard to stature. “Our late fa- 
than dogs, eagles than pigeons, pigeons than|™ous Queen Elizabeth” stood five feet nine, 
sparrows, and the whole race of men must| just two inches taller than Augustus Cesar. 
His survey of ancient and modern poetry ts 
far from satisfactory. He commends Chaucer 





general arguments against the pretended de- 





and Spenser (though it is doubtful whether he 
had more than a bowing acquaintance with 
either), but he has not a word to say about 
Shakespeare. Evidently he had little taste 
for poetry save of the didactic order, but he 
had been a deep student of divinity, and had 
read the Fathers with closest care: “I con- 
fess I reverence their very names; yet most 
certaine it is that they all had their slips and 
blemishes in matters of doctrine.” Discussing 
architecture, he is enthusiastic about the 
beauty of English country-houses; of the col- 
leges of the universities, and of the town- 
houses of the great merchants, particularly in 
London. On the subject of navigation he is 
loud in praise of Elizabethan seamen, par- 
ticularly the “noble-spirited Drake”; and he 
wishes that some learned pen would translate 
into Latin, for the benefit of foreign nations, 
Hakluyt’s “Voyages” and Purchas'’s “Pil- 
grimes.” Towards the end of Book III he 
has an eloquent passage on the Mariner's 
Compass, and an account of some obscure 
anticipations of a sort of wireless telegraphy. 


In Book IV, which deals with the “Pre- 
tended Decay in Matter of Manners,” Hake- 
will ransacks the Fathers to depict in glow- 
ing colors the depravities of the ancient 
world; and, needless to say, he is steeped in 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Dion Cassius, Martial. In 
describing the luxury of imperial Rome he 
tells us of Domitian’s palace; of Nero's golden 
house, with its three galleries, each a mile 
long, and of those stately cedarn barges (with 
their sails of many colors, and their sterns 
inlaid with pearls and precious stones) in 
which Caligula sailed up and down the coast 
of Campania. 

The latter part of the Fourth (and last) 
Book is taken up with disquisitions on the 
end of the world, the joys of heaven, and the 
torments of hell; but into these mysteries we 
cannot, in the limits of the present paper, 
follow the author. 


Correspondence 


COMMUNICATIONS ON EDUCATIONAL TOPIOS. 





THE SITUATION AT THE 


OF UTAH. 


UNIVERSITY 


To THe Epiror or THE NATION: 


Str: In view of the fact that seventeen 
members of the faculty of the University of 
Utah have resigned their positions on the 
ground that it seemed to them “impossible 
to retain their self-respect and remain in the 
University,” the Council of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors has au- 
thorized the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry to report upon the case. At the re- 
quest of the president, the secretary of the 
Association recently spent four days in Salt 
Lake City investigating the situation in the 
University and collecting evidence to be laid 
before the committee. The special purposes 
and scope of the investigation are indicated 
in the following extract from the letter ad- 
dressed by the secretary of the Association 
to the president of the University: 

The situation that has developed at the 
University of Utah has aroused much con- 
cern throughout the country among persons 
interested in the work of the American uni- 
versities, and especially among members of 
the university teaching profession. It has, 
however, been difficult for those at a distance 
to be sure that they had correctly gathered 








AQO2 


the essential facts of the case from the in- 
complete and more or less conflicting exr-parte 
statements which have appeared in newspa- 
pers and periodicals. It has therefore seemed 
advisable to the president of the American 
Association of University Professors to send 
a representative of that organization to se- 
cure as full and impartial a statement as may 
be of the relevant facts. ~* 

It is perhaps advisable to explain the na- 
ture of the interest which the Association of 
University Professors takes in the matter. 
It is coming to be a well-recognized prin- 
ciple that the general body of university 
teachers is entitled to know, with regard to 
any institution, the conditions of the tenure 
of the professorial office therein, the methods 
of university government, and the policy and 


practice of the institution with respect to 
freedom of inquiry and of teaching. In the 
absence of information upon these points, it 
is impossible for members of the profession 


to judge whether or not the institution is 
one in which positions may properly be ac- 
cepted or retained, by university teachers 
having a respect for the dignity of their call- 
ing, a sense of its social obligations, and a 
regard for the ideals of a university. It is, 
therefore, important to the profession that 
when criticisms or charges are made by re- 
sponsible persons against any institution, with 
respect to its conduct or policy in the mat- 
ters to which I have referred, the facts should 
be carefully ascertained in a judicial spirit 
by some committee wholly detached from any 
local or personal controversies, and in some 
degree representative of the profession at 
large. It is in this spirit and for these pur- 
poses that information is sought in the pres- 


ent instance. 
The report of the committee of inquiry will 
be prepared and published at as early a date 


as is practicable. It is the purpose of the 
committee to present all the pertinent facts 
so fully in its report that university teach- 
judge for themselves as to the ad- 
ministrative methods, and the conditions of 
professorial service, in the University. We 
make this statement in order that any one 
who is considering elther the acceptance of 
a position in the University or the recom- 
mending of others for such a position may 
look forward to a full knowledge of the situa- 
tion in the near future, and may postpone 
immediate action in case he deems such 
knowledge advisable before reaching a final 
decision 
(Signed) JoHN Dewey, 

President of the American Association of Uni- 
Professors. 


ers may 


versity 
A. O. Lovgsoy, 
Secretary of the American Association of 
University Professors. 
Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Chairman of the Committee of Inquiry. 


April 80, 





THE MELTING-POT. 


To Tne Eprror or Tus Nation: 
Sin: In your issues of February 18 and 25 
was published an able and thoughtful contri- 


bution to American soclology by Horace M. 


Kallen, entitled “Democracy Versus the 
Melting Pot.” It is written with conviction, 
and merits the attention of intelligent Ameri- 
can citizens. On the whole subject two ob- 
servations seem called for. 


First, in regard to his supposition that his 
ideal may be realized if the “dominant classes 
_ want such a society.” Forces which no dom- 
inant classes can check are working the other 
way. He cites the example of England. The 
fusion of the Saxons, Danes, and Normans 
in the English stock is the direct antithesis 
of his ideal; but it is the direct result of that 
historic process which has made France, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Italy, and will make 
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the future America. It will be after this 
type, and not after that of Austria and 
Switzerland, that will be shaped the nation 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 

Secondly, the author states as a decisive 
fact that the immigrants can change almost 
everything else, but cannot change their 
grandfathers. But this is precisely what the 
future generations of Americans are now do- 
ing. After the increase in material well- 
being and the opportunity in the public 
schools, the outstanding fact, and the one fre- 
quently overlooked, in the condition and pros- 
pects of our immigrant population, is the fact 
of mixed marriages. These have ever been 
a prominent factor in our national life, and 
in no small degree account for the submer- 
sion of the New England element which is 
seen and foreseen in Mr. Kallen’s article. 
Never have they been so frequent among 
the middle and higher classes as now. There 
is an increasing tide of such marriages be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catholics. The 
marriage of Protestant and Hebrew is also 
fairly frequent, as any American city can 
testify. Racial lines among the whites are 
far more easily crossed than religious ones. 

In spite of the facts and considerations 
marshalled in Professor Kallen’s article, the 
historic and social process of advancing 
civilization points to a fusion, a blending of 
characteristics, not a confederation of ethnic 
units or communities upon American soil. 

Georce H. Dryer. 


Rochester, N. Y., March 8. 





THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


To Tue Epiror or THe NATION: 

Sm: Dr. Page, the editor of the Loeb 
Classical Library, is sending you a note in 
reply to certain strictures made by your re- 
viewer in the Nation of March 25 on the edi- 
torship of this enterprise. May I reply to 
three of his suggestions—two critical, one 
crude—concerning myself and my functions 
as publisher of the Library? I gather that 
he has on a previous occasion found fault 
with the technical production of the series, 
and his recent spieen seems to have arisen 
out of the fact that the advice he was kind 
enough to give to the promoter, editors, 
council members, and publishers of the Loeb 
Classical Library has been disregarded. I 
wish we could see our way now to adopt his 
suggestions, but I fear that is not practica- 
ble. He finds fault (1) with the paper on 
which certain of the volumes of the series 
are printed; (2) with the alignment of the 
Greek texts and the English translations; 
(3) he advises me in future to devote my 
attention to the publication of “penny 
dreadfuls.” 

To take the three points in their order: 

(1.) The paper of all the volumes of the 
Loeb Classical Library is made of the same 
material: it is made thicker in substance for 
volumes containing a small number of 
pages, and thinner for volumes containing 
a very large number of pages. This differ- 
ence in the substance of the paper was 
adopted so as to give to the Library a fairly 
uniform appearance, i. e., to avold the in- 
clusion of volumes very much thicker than 
others, and uniformity is, I think, popular in 
England, where the Library has its largest 
sale. He complains that the paper of thin- 
ner substance is not sufficiently opaque. 





There would be two ways of meeting his ob- 





jection: (a) by using Oxford India paper 
for the long volumes, and (b) by dividing 
the works of authors into a larger number 
of volumes than at present. In both cases 
the cost would be increased. If the former 
course were adopted the volumes could not 
be sold at the present price, and if the latter, 
the price for an author’s works would tj» 
increased by the price of the additional num. 
ber of volumes necessary to house them. 
With regard to the price, we have had ty) 
consider the biggest existing market fo; 
classical literature. 

(2.) Your reviewer does not like the mode 
adopted for alignment, which aims at pre. 
senting as attractive a page as possible andj 
yet preserves close correspondence between 
the Greek text on one side and the English 
translation on the other. I admit that {; 
is not always ideal, but I do not think your 
reviewer realizes for a moment the difficulty 
there is to obtain perfect alignment of a 
Greek text and a translation into modern 
inglish, especially when notes have to be 
added either on one side or the other. Ip 
some few cases, where we seem to have fall- 
en short of your reader’s ideal, it will be 
possible to make improvements in future re. 
prints, improvements which have suggested 
themselves only on seeing the sheets actually 
printed off. In the majority it would be easy 
to show that our compromise has been the 
best way out of the difficulty. I cannot for 
a moment think of trespassing on your space 
to explain in detail the many technica! dif. 
ficulties that have had to be considered on 
every page. I can only wish that the editors 
had been able to avail themselves of some 
contribution by your reviewer. He would 
then have had an opportunity of realizing 
the difficulties that the contributors, editors, 
and printers have to contend with to obtain 
in so small a page both correct alignment 
and a fairly attractive appearance. 

(3.) I fear I must decline to adopt your 
reviewer's suggestion that I should turn 
from the issuing of serious and scientific 
books to the publication of “penny dreadfuls.” 
My past experience would, I fear, unfit me 
for a venture so alien and distasteful. If 
he had any knowledge of the British book 
market he would know that for twenty-five 
years I have published, every year, a list of 
books second to none on either side of the 
Atlantic. Wa. HEINEMANN. 


London, April 16. 





DR. PAGE AND THE LOEB LIBRARY. 


To THe Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of March 25 you pub- 
lished a notice of several volumes of the Loeb 
Library, which was not so much a review of 
them as a general attack on the editing and 
publishing of the series. I hope, therefore, 
that in a matter of such large concern to al! 
who love good letters you will allow me to 
make at least some reply. 

You blame the editors for not adopting 
Dryden's version of Plutarch’s “Lives” instead 
of procuring a new one by Professor Perrin, 
and justly refer to the high merits of the 
older rendering. But, sir, as it happens, there 
is no greater admirer and no more eager stu- 
dent of old English translations of the clas- 
sics than my colleague, Dr. Rouse. From the 
first he pleaded almost passionately for thelr 
free use, and we had, in fact, resolved to 
employ many of them. The difficulties to be 
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faced were, no doubt, considerable, for between 

prilliancy and accuracy there is often a great 
gap, and, just as the translators of the Old 
Testament never wrote nobler English than 
when they were most doubtful as to the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew, so the felicity of a phrase 
often rendered these old translators careless 
as to the strict meaning of the original. Read 
by themselves, their work often seems be- 
yond praise; but when set opposite to the 
text its defects too frequently almost leap 
into the light, and, having gone through the 
proof-sheets of St. Augustine’s “Confessions,” 
as rendered by W. Watts, and Pliny’s “Let- 
ters,” by W. Melmoth, I am aware that the 
task of necessary revision is one which needs 
much industry and considerable literary tact. 
None the less, it seemed to me that, in a series 
the chief purpose of which was to revive the 
study of the humanities, both here and in 
America, these noble versions—the equal heri- 
tage of the English-speaking race on either 
side of the Atlantic—should justly, or indeed 
necessarily, hold a conspicuous place. They 
appealed strongly to my literary judgment; 
they appealed, perhaps, still more strongly to 
my imagination, for they seemed, sir, to be 
a link between our scholars and yours—a 
happy reminder that, as we have one aim, 
so we also belong to one household. But, un- 
fortunatély, as I think, other views were 
held in America. It was represented to us 
by our advisers that accuracy was so essential 
and that it was so necessary to take full 
advantage of modern criticism, that the old 
versions ought wholly to be put aside, and 
to this opinion, with some few exceptions, we 
in England have deferred. We may have 
been wrong in doing so, but when it was def- 
initely stated to us that we should otherwise 
seriously injure the series in America, our 
decision seemed forced upon us. And as now 
it is from America that the attack comes, I 
can only say that, if your critic can convince 
his fellow-countrymen, no one will be more 
delighted than the English editors. Still 
greater would be our joy if he would give us 
a little help, for, although the matter is not 
strictly in my province, I am told that, where- 
as in England our sales are most encourag- 
ing, in America, to our great disappointment, 
they are exactly the reverse. 

But, sir, your attack is chiefly directed not 
to questions of literary interest, but to the 
more prosaic business of “manufacture,” and 
in referring to this I cannot but express my 
regret that you speak of Mr. Heinemann, our 
publisher, in language which seems only de- 
signed to create prejudice. He has been twice 
“President of the Publishers’ Association”; he 
has given the editors every possible help; no 
one has a more skilled knowledge of his busi- 
hess or a more living interest in literature, 
and to suggest that he is best fitted to issue 
“penny dreadfuls” seems to transgress the 
limits alike of criticism and truth. On the 
other hand, the questions you raise are of real 
importance, and I should be glad briefly to 
deal with them. 


The first has to do with that very bothersome 
thing called “justification.” The word, until 
I read your article, was new to me, except 
in theology, where many pitfalls have been 
set round it by the evil one, but now I find 
that “the printer’s devil” is no lesa active in 
making mischief in connection with it. But 
perhaps my critic hardly realizes what a diffi- 
cult business this keeping text and transla- 
tion exactly in line is. They rarely occupy 
equal space, but first one and then the other 
expands or contracts in bulk, while a critical 
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note on one page, or a bit of explanation on 
the other, perpetually upsets the balance, and 
in addition the task is one in which compost- 
tors are almost without experience, the “make- 
up” of the volumes being quite exceptional. 
Indeed, until I entered on my task—which I 
thought would be wholly a literary one—I 
had no conception of the technical difficulties 
which an editor would have to face, and was 
no doubt, as you suggest, “incompetent”; but 
on the whole I think that this particular per- 
plexity has been got over with reasonable 
success, and that few ordinary readers would 
find the balance between the original and the 
rendering strikingly defective. And after all, 
sir, the Library ought not to be severely 
criticised on these trivial grounds. Its real 
“justification” is to be found in its contents, 
and if these are good a microscopic difference 
of alignment will hardly much disturb a lib- 
eral mind. Mr. Frederic Harrison has pub- 
licly stated that he packs these volumes in 
his portmanteau when he travels, and I was 
recently told by the greatest of English states- 
men how he had taken one of them to bed 
with him and there read it with delight— 
et justificata est Sapientia a filiis suis! 

But, perhaps, your chief onslaught is on the 
quality of the paper which, in some few vol- 
umes that run 600 pp. or more, is thin and 
consequently too transparent. ‘The disfigura- 
tion I allow, but there is also a dilemma, and 
your critic does not show the way out of it. 
For take a concrete case. We are desirous to 
publish “Theophrastus on Plants,” a work of 
much interest, and one which ought to be 
published, but can hardly, I imagine, have a 
large sale, and, although financial considera- 
tions do not come within my purview as 
editor, I am bound to have some regard to 
them, and I am faced with this situation: The 
work demands about 700 pages; issued in one 
volume, on India paper, the cost of manu- 
facture would, I believe, be prohibitive; issued 
in two volumes the cost to the purchaser 
would be doubled and become excessive. And 
a like difficulty constantly recurs. The Plu- 
tarch volume, for instance, which you criti- 
cise is undoubtedly too long. But Plutarch’s 
“Lives” go in pairs, and the choice was be- 
tween 400 pp. or 600 pp., between thin, and 
partly unsatisfactory, paper, and increasing 
the number of volumes by 50 per cent., and 
the editors have chosen what, I think, was 
the less disadvantageous course. 


These, however, and like difficulties will, I 
hold, in time be solved. Partial failure must 
often accompany the beginning of great en- 
terprises. And this is in truth a great en- 
terprise. My own connection with it must 
be brief; my services to it can, at best, be 
only inadequate and poor; but the measure of 
its importance passes far beyond such narrow 
limits. For, as one who has spent his life in 
education, I know that the study of “the hu- 
manities” must, if we are wise, ever retain 
in it a worthy and sufficient place. In poetry 
and history, in morals, in law, and the art 
of government, in science and in philosophy, 
in almost every department of human thought, 
the great classical writers are by unbroken 
lineage our spiritual forefathers. The life 
that to-day quickens the whole western world 
derives from them in immediate succession. 
Their th.ughts are part and parcel of our 
own being, and, if we would understand our- 
selves, we must know something of them also. 
But the modern world is too “anxious and 
troubled about many things” to have time for 
such considerations. The material discoveries 
of science at once amaze and overwhelm it, 
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while what is called “progress” has produced 
such a fretfulness of unrest, such a ceaseless 
struggle for material gains, that in seeking the 
means to live the meaning of life has been 
forgotten. The securing of daily food or 
the grasping at a superfluity of “what men 
call treasure, but the gods call dross,” makes 
such insistent claims that the true self is 
often left starving and neglected. “Man,” it 
is written, “shall not live by bread alone,” yet 
to-day it is “bread-studies” that are every- 
where seizing a larger domain, and sometimes 
almost a tyranny, in the world of education. 
The study of the classics, because it only en- 
nobles and elevates the mind, but makes no 
pretence to be either practical or “paying,” 
is being gradually ousted from our schools 
and universities. Certainly it {s so In Eng- 
land; I fear it is so in America; and yet, to 
my fancy, even that awful conflict which ts 
now devastating Europe is less dangerous and 
less deadly than the slow and silent, but sure 
and ceaseless, process of corruption which 
saps the very foundation of national great- 
ness by teaching our youth to set wealth be- 
fore well-being, and the gifts of Mammon be- 
fore the imperishable riches of the mind. That 


is indeed the road to ruin; that is “for the 
sake of life to sacrifice life’s true cause,” and 
it is just because Mr. Loeb’'s effort seems to 
me, whether it succeed or fail, at least a 
noble effort, an endeavor to divest men's minds 
from things of trivial and transitory concern 
to things of real and enduring interest, that 
I would deprecate, sir, too harsh criticism, 
and rather entreat from all men of true pur- 
pose and wise judgment that help and en- 
couragement which are assuredly its due 

May I add that, though you call me “the 
general editor,” any precedence which I enjoy 
is due only to the poor privilege of age, and 


also that I look forward to the Library doing 
its work from now onward with more effect, 
owing to a distinguished American scholar 
Prof. E. Capps, of Princeton—having most 
happily consented to become an editor. 
THoMas ETHELBERT PAGE. 
Godalming, England, April 20. 


AND DEMOCRATIC EDU- 


CATION. 
To tHe Epitor or THE NATION: 


Sir: Enthusiasts for vocational training 
are fond of pointing out that the vocational 
idea is traditionally implied in the American 
system of democratic education. The purpose 
of the common schools, they tell us, has al- 
ways been to prepare children for earning 
a living. And they sometimes venture the 
extreme argument, that the older American 
college was vocational, because its chief 
function was to educate young men for the 
ministry. The fact that the ministry of 
older days was more exclusively than at 
present the vocation of cultivated men, and 
the bearing of this upon the motive of edu- 
cation, appear to pass unobserved. Yet this 
alone may be sufficient to raise the question 
whether any of our education may be called 
exclusively vocational, whether any of it is 
free from the motive of culture. 

If education is to prepare the child for 
earning a living, it must doubtless teach him 
to produce something. This technical side 
of education may perhaps stand for a mo- 
tive purely vocational. But if he is to earn 
his living in civilized society, under condi- 
tions demanding an exchange of products, 
he must also be prepared to deal with other 
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And here the considerations are much 
more complex. Strictly speaking, it is much 
of a question whether, outside of the dis- 
tinctively technical vocations, any education 
whatever is necessary for making a living. 
In the past, at least, we can boast of not a 
few unlettered millionaires. Yet, if we step 
inte any first-class shop, we find that the 
clerk or salesman is usually a man of good 
manners, neatly and carefully dressed, and 
in command of fairly good English, We 
know also that these are the conditions of 
his employment. Why should such require- 
ments be necessary? Looking at the bare 
necessities of the case, it seems that any 
yokel in blue overalls might do the job just 


men 


as well, if only he were endowed with fair 
natural intelligence. 
Of course, the reason is not far to seek; 


and it shows at once that the need of edu- 
cation is not strictly a vocational necessity, 
but, In the last analysis, a social necessity. 
To take part in the activities of civilized so- 
clety one must have at least a tincture of 
humane culture. And this motive is more 
or less in evidence on all sides. The preju- 
dice against college men in business is be- 
rapidly a thing of the past, even 
in the West. Every year we find corpora- 
tions and business houses applying to our 
colleges for the best among those who are 
about to graduate. Strange to say, it is 
usually a matter of indifference to them 
whether the candidate has specialized in 
chemistry, in economics, or in Greek. They 
themselves will attend to his business train- 
and test his final merits; all that they 
require, to begin with, is good material as 
determined by academic standards. Doubt- 
less this may be regarded as a tribute to the 
value of a liberal education for all the pur- 
poses of life. But it stands also for another 
motive. The fact seems to be that, even in 
democratic America, the man who occupies a 
position of higher responsibility is apt to 
be, at least in comparison with his subordi- 
nates, a man of education and a gentleman; 
and this fact creates the condition that those 
who aspire to the higher posts must be able 
to associate with educated men upon equal 
terms. 

This motive is not without appreciation 
among school-boys themselves. In his report 
upon the schools of New York city, Professor 
Hanus has stated frankly that the commer- 
clal high school was regarded by the pu- 
piles as more or less déclassé, and that it 
was avoided by the best pupils, even among 
those who were planning a business career; 
and, if we remember correctly, he admits 
that the instruction was upon a lower intel- 
lectual level, though he will not admit that 
this is necessary. In the colleges, however, 
there is a similar feeling towards the de- 
partment of education, and there are few 
of the brighter minds among those who are 
intending to teach who would not prefer to 
enter thelr profession along some other path. 
The courses in Journalism and commerce are 
more or less under the same ban. Whether 
it is because the vocational motive puts a 
upon the spirit of free inquiry, we 
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cannot say; but It seems to be a fact that 
the vocational purpose gives to every sub- 
ject a stamp of intellectual mediocrity which 
repels all who take their education seriously. 
The schools of law and of medicine are seek- 
ing to guard against this imputation by re- 


quiring the degree in arts for entrance. 
This may lead us to suspect that the mo- 
tive of culture is far more deeply implicated 
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in the popular demand for education than 
vocationists are able to see. And where 
culture is demanded by social standards, it 
is likely also, in most cases, to stand for 
a personal ideal. After all, it is not against 
nature for a boy who is determined to make 
much of himself to desire also to be as much 
in himself as he can. And it is not impossi- 
ble to interpret the democratic theory of 
education to mean that every one is entitled 
to the education of a gentleman. Vocation- 
ists have been known to say in confidence 
that, in the end, their only motive was to 
keep the children in school a while longer: 
vocationalism, they explain, is simply a 
theory of education adjusted to the under- 
standing of the plain people. If this is the 
game, it might be worth while to try the ex- 
periment of playing it openly. In the mat- 
ter of education, the materialism of the plain 
people may not be so gross as the material- 
ism of the vocationalist. x. 
New York, March 30. 
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FINANCE IN WAR. 





War and Lombard Street. By Hartley With- 
ers. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 
net. 


Mr. Withers’s book is an unusually clear 
and compact account, from the London point 
of view, of the extraordinary financial sit- 
uation which arose instantaneously, and 
throughout the world, when war became im- 
minent last July. People grow used to new 
and unusual conditions in finance, as else- 
where. The most portentous and amazing 
phenomena, if long continued, become fa- 
miliar, and it is not so easy now, after eight 
months of “war conditions” on the markets, 
to realize just what has happened. It may 
safely be said, however, that if any one had 
predicted, no longer ago than last June, 
the proclaiming of a moratorium on debts 
in England; the closing of all the world’s 
stock exchanges for five months; the issue, 
under the auspices of the British Govern- 
ment, of paper currency; the rise of sterling 
exchange at New York to $6 in August and 
its fall to $4.78% in March—whereas the 
highest and lowest rates known to previous 
history were $4.90 and $4.81, respectively— 
he would have been regarded as a dreamer. 
Yet all these things have happened, and are 
now the commonplace topics of the markets. 

Into Mr. Withers’s detailed narrative and 
explanations of the phenomena of last August 
and the ensuing months, it is not possible 
for us to go. The complex and highly tech- 
nical forces at work are described with great 
clearness, acquired by the author’s long ex- 
perience as financial editor of the London 
Times—an experience recognized in his re- 
cent appointment as official adviser, on mon- 
ey-market relations, to the British Treasury. 
But the book must be read as a whole to un- 
derstand the real causes underlying each 
of the notable movements of the period. It 
is the purpose of this review to take up a 
few of the larger economic principles which 
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were involved in that epoch-making fina». 
cial crisis, and with which Mr. Withers ha 
to deal. 

Among most people unacquainted with t). 
details of present-day finance, and among , 
good many people familiar with the fieq 
four questions are repeatedly asked and no: 
very clearly answered, and these question; 
Mr. Withers discusses. Did the world; 
great money markets act, on outbreak y 
the war, or did they not, in line with pre 
diction and expectation of experienced finap. 
ciers? Why did exchange on London moy: 
against New York with such unprecedentey 
violence in August, only to move with equa) 
violence in New York’s favor in the ensuing 
February? Were London’s “emergency mes. 
sures” wise or not—the moratorium, for jp. 
stance, the closing of the Stock Exchang: 
the special currency issues, the Bank of Eng. 
land’s guarantee of bills of exchange mad: 
unnegotiable because drawn on an enemy 
market? Finally, what is the real signif. 
cance of London’s own admission that Ney 
York, for the present, has taken London’; 
place as the “money centre” of the world’ 

Mr. Withers says frankly that the actual 
course of events has been different from wha: 
the best financial judgment had expected. 
His own prediction, he admits, had been tha: 
such a war would cause no serious trouble 
to the English credit system, because in- 
ternal trouble could be met by the familiar 
recourse of suspending the Bank of Englani 
Act and thereby expanding the currency 
without “gold cover,” while external troubl: 
could be dealt with by calling on the rest 
of the world to pay up what it owed to Eng 
land. In the event, the Government offered 
to grant suspension of the Bank Act, but the 
Bank never resorted to it. A demand for 
repayment of indebtedness by the outside 
world was met by a moratorium in thos 
outside markets also, and by break-down 0! 
the machinery of international exchange 
One is reminded of the economist Nev 
march’s prediction, long ago, that in a “gen 
eral war” the British Government wouli 
seize the gold in the Bank of England. Notb- 
ing of the sort happened at London, thoug! 
something very much like it happened # 
Berlin. 

As to why New York exchange on Londo. 
like sterling at all other outlying markets. 
rose to such wholly unparalleled heights dur 
ing August (our own rate got to $6.50, whe 
$4.89 in the pound sterling is the norm 
maximum), that is readily answered: 

England's position as a creditor country 
is so everwhelmingly strong that, when sb¢ 
called on other nations to pay what was due 
the other nations had a relatively trivia 
amount of outstanding claims on England ‘ 
set against what they owed her; and, beins 
unable to ship goods or gold with the usus 
facility, or to sell England securities, they 
simply could not pay. 


This being so, bills of exchange, to rem! 
from New York to London during August, 
payment of an American debt maturing # 
London, were virtually unobtainable, é 
the extremely high rates measured the er 
cess of demand over supply. Mr. Withers! 
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pook was written last December, just before 
the dramatic turn of the whole economic 
situation in favor of this country. The rea- 
son why exchange rates shortly thereafter 
declined with such violence was that our 
market began, on a scale unprecedented in 
nistory, to pay off its foreign debt through 
excess of merchandise exports over imports. 
This effort was facilitated, first by our un- 
precedentedly large wheat crop, at a time 
when Europe’s crop of 1914 was short and its 
war requirements urgent, next by the enor- 
mous purchase of munitions of war by bellig- 
erent Europe in this country, but also—this 
is the belief of many practical bankers—by 
remittance of capital from foreign countries, 
in a very large aggregate total, to New York 
banking institutions for safekeeping. 

Mr. Withers’s opinion as to the wisdom 
of London’s measures of emergency is ex- 
pressed with some reserve. The moratorium 
on obligations of the English banks he evi- 
dently regards as a mistake. Open banking 
facilities, under any and all circumstances, 
“was a flag,” he thinks, “that it was worth 
while to keep flying till the last possible mo- 
ment.” Recourse to an extended bank holi- 
day, while the requisite new currency was 
being provided, “might have kept it flying 
throughout the war.” 

The issue of emergency currency, under 
Government auspices, he in general ap- 
proves as a necessity of the crisis; though 
warning his readers that “the legacy 
of Government paper money is a 
new departure that will have to be watched 
over very carefully”—proposals having al- 
ready been made that “Government should 
make use of it for lending inconverti- 
ble paper money to local bodies, without 
interest, to be used in works devised to meet 
unemployment owing to the war.” Here we 
have the old problem of the fiat-money de- 
lusion, so certain to arise in the aftermath 
of such experiments. It is highly reassur- 
ing to know, as all of us know now, that so 
far from looking kindly on the doctrine of 
inconvertibility, the British Government, by 
the close of March, had transferred $137,- 
500,000 gold from the Bank of England’s 
vaults to a special reserve against outstand- 
ing “currency notes.” 

In August, no gold reserve at all stood be- 
hind them; to-day, they are “covered” 72 
per cent. in gold. Mr. Withers’s main crit- 
icism on the emergency currency is that no 
machinery for its issue was in existence 
when the war began, and the prodigious 
hoarding of money with it. This was in 
spite of warnings from the banking commu- 
nity long before the war, that a store of 
emergency currency, provisionally author- 
ized by law, ought to be kept always in store 
against an actual war crisis. It was not the 
least remarkable of the economic incidents 
of last August that the United States was 
the only country in the world which was 
exactly thus equipped. Our own “Aldrich- 
Vreeland Emergency-Currency Act” of 1908, 
passed when the country was under immedi- 
ate and painful recollections of the “cur- 
rency famine” of the October panic of 1907, 
had never resulted in the output of a dol- 
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lar’s worth of the special currency until Au- 
gust, 1914. Between then and October 30, 
when retirement began, the total issue was 
$228,000,000. The maximum amount of the 
British “currency notes,” thus far at any ene 
time outstanding, was $192,300,000. 

Mr. Withers clearly approves, as an emer- 
gency measure, the novel and far-reaching 
project of re-discounting by the Bank of Eng- 
land, with the British Government’s guaran- 
tee, of the Continental loans of the interna- 
tional bankers, non-collectible because of 
the war. This privilege was later extended 
to the “bill brokers” holding paper of the 
sort, of which they were unable to dispose. 
The Bank took over these loans for the pe- 
riod of the war, charging 2 per cent. over the 
official bank rate; which would make their 
interest charge 7 per cent. per annum. It 
is this enormous extension of credit by the 
Bank which has brought its loan account, 
with other parties than the Government, 
$474,000,000 above what it was a year ago. 

If any of these borrowers fails to settle 
after the war, the Exchequer must make 
good the loss. Mr. Withers does not believe, 
however, that the taxpayer will be called 
upon to any appreciable extent. He and the 
Bank are alike protected by the exer- 
cise of discrimination allowed to the Bank 
in accepting such paper for rediscount, and 
by the great strength of the banks and bank- 
ing houses whose loans were thus guaran- 
In any case, the measure was indis- 
pensable, if formidable bankruptcies were to 
be averted. But Mr. Withers does not at- 
tempt to forecast the economic situation to 
be created when the war is over and the 
Bank calls for payment on the bills. This is 
a part of that very grave problem of finan- 
cial readjustment which will follow peace. 
As for the closing of the Stock Exchange— 
an incident unknown, even in the Napoleonic 
wars—that is conceded as unavoidable. It 
was the avalanche of sales from the Conti- 
nent of Europe, in the “war panic” week, 
which threatened such complete annihila- 
tion of quoted values as to bring about, if 
not stopped by arbitrary closing of the mar- 
ket, the general insolvency of the stock brok- 
er community, whose loans at the London 
banks, based on the market valuation of the 
securities pledged as collateral, amounted to 
fully $90,000,000. 

In one phase of the economic history of the 
war, and that by no means the least impor- 
tant, Mr. Withers’s discussion illustrates 
strikingly both the rapidity with which 
events followed one another in this econom- 
ic chapter and the mistakes of prophecy 
which were made by the most experienced 
critics. London’s predicament, its mora- 
torium on debts, the difficulties of its bank- 
ing situation, the closing of its Stock Ex- 
change, created “the chance of a century for 
New York.” It was the opportunity to grasp 
at the coveted position of the central money 
market of the world. This chance of a cen- 
tury, Mr. Withers tells us, New York could 
not take. “When London called in its credit 
from other countries,” the market which 
instantly granted on its own account the 
credit thus recalled “would have stepped 
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straight on to London's financial throne, and 
set London a very difficult task to regain it 
after the war was over.” But the United 
States “feared to use its gold,” and there- 
fore had to appeal to London itself for “spe- 
cial arrangements to tide over the difficulty 
which London's claims on her had produced.” 
Therefore, instead of the war crisis “having 
given any evidence of weakness on the part 
of London, or of any likelihood that she will 
lose her supremacy as the world’s banker, 
the commanding strength of her position has 
been made abundantly manifest.” 

Mr. Withers drew these conclusions in De- 
cember. Had he written six weeks later, he 
would have written differently. That brief 
interval had seen the export trade of the 
United States rising to heights which pro- 
duced a wholly unprecedented balance; the 
foreign exchanges moving in favor of New 
York in an equally unprecedented way; our 
market subscribing to Government and com- 
pany loans of Canada, South America, and 
the Continent of Europe, and, at length, the 
British Government itself? forbidding further 
direct investment of English capital in for- 
eign securities, and the London banking 
community publicly admitting that, for the 
period of war at any rate, the place of the 
world’s banking centre had been shifted to 
New York. This is not the least of the in- 
cidents of the period which lends interest to 
the question, Just what will be the financial 
history of the aftermath of war? 


LILLI LEHMANN AND WAGNER. 





My Path Through Life. By Lilli Lehmann. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
At the age of sixty-seven Lilli Lehmann 

still enchants German audiences in the con- 

cert halls, and sometimes even in an opera 
house; a fact which provides an amusing 
commentary on the oft-repeated assertion 
that the singing of Wagner’s music ruins the 
voice; for Lehmann was for thirty years the 
greatest and busiest of Wagnerian singers. 

She inherited her fine voice, as well as its 

longevity, from her mother, Marie Loew, 

whose voice preserved its youthful tonal 
beauty, its fulness, and its brilliancy of 
execution till her seventy-seventh year; 

“proof,” as Frau Lehmann remarks, “that, 

with proper treatment, a vocal organ will 

defy any age.” In her book, “Meine Ge- 
sangskunst,” which has appeared in an Eng- 
lish version by Richard Aldrich, under the 
title “How to Sing,” she has told the world 
what she did to preserve her voice. “My 

Path through Life” is an English version, 

by Alice Benedict Seligman, of her “Mein 

Weg,” perhaps the most absorbingly inter- 

esting of all musical autoblographies, and at 

the same time an invaluable contribution to 
the catalogue of Wagneriana. 

Lilli Lehmann’s mother was an intimate 
friend of Richard Wagner, who used to re- 
fer to her as his “first flame.” She sang dif- 
ficult colorature parts, like the Queen of 
Night, besides all the important dramatic 
roles. In Rossini’s “Otello” she personally 
accompanied her singing on a harp. It was 
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in this same opera that she once came to 
the rescue of Wagner, who was absent-mind- 
ed and allowed the orchestra to get ahead 
of him. Her admonition to him: “Weiter, 
weiter!” was, however, understood by the 
audience as “Feuer! Feuer!” and a panic 
was narrowly averted. One of Wagner’s let- 
ters to Marie Loew is printed on pages 101- 
102; it should be read by Arturo Toscanini 
and others who harbor the notion that in 
Wagner's operas the orchestra and its con- 
ductor are more important than the sing- 
ers, and that a good ensemble will make up 
for the absence of stars. Wavner himself 
hunted for stars all over Germany when 
he got ready for his Bayreuth festivals; and 
it was he who discovered Lilli Lehmann, 
who afterwards outshone them all. In 1863 
he wanted to adopt her as his daughter. 

No other writer has pictured the Bay- 
reuth festivals so vividly as has Lilli Leh- 
mann in these memoirs. Of special inter- 
est and importance are her revelations of 
Wagner’s personality during these trying 
times. The caricature of his character pre- 
sented by Ernest Newman in his “Wagner 
as Man and Artist” is seen in its right light 
when contrasted with Lehmann’s observa- 
tions. He was kindness and considerate- 
ness Itself in his dealings with all the art- 
of his alleged ingratitude she could 
find no Instance. Her chief reward for her 
devotion to him—for sharing much of the 
hardest work with him besides singing the 
part of the first Rhine Maiden—was the 
tears of joy which rolled down his cheeks 
when she and her sister Marie and Minna 
Lammert sang the exquisite trios for him 
and his wife, Cosima, who sobbed aloud. 
This was ia 1876. In 1882, during and be- 
fore the “Parsifal” festival, Lilli was again 
one of Wagner's busiest and most devoted 
assistants, taking charge, particularly, of 
the chorus of flower maidens. What he said 
and wrote to her on this subject belongs 
among the most important traditions for 
conductors to heed, besides being most in- 
teresting to all lovers of his art. 

After Wagner's death the reins were tak- 
en up by his widow, who showed the most 
amazing disregard for his intentions as 
carried out in 1876 and 1882. Frau Leh- 
mann tells a number of stories about this 
indifference to the master’s wishes which 
would seem unbelievable were they not cor- 
roborated by the testimony of other artists 
in other publications. When she heard 
“Rheingold” in 1896, she writes, “a bound- 
less sorrow overcame me for all that had 
been dear to me in 1876.” Often she felt im- 
pelled to call out to the Rhine Maidens and 
tell them how she and her companions 
had done it under Wagner's directions; but 
no one asked her opinion or advice. An In- 
teresting circumstance connected with the 
original performances of “Rheingold” is that 
the machines holding the maidens were guld- 
ed by three young musicians who subse- 
quently became world-famed as Wagnerian 
Mottl, Fischer, and Seidl. 


ists: 


conductors: 


Of Seidl, Lilli Lehmann has a good deal to 
relate. 
ences In 1885-86, she writes: 


In recounting her American expert- 
“Anton Seid), 





Richard Wagner’s favorite pupil, was the 
conductor—the most talented and earnest of 
the Bayreuth Guild of 1876. He has always 
been to me the best of all Wagner conduc- 
tors.” It was, indeed, fortunate that Seidl 
and Lehmann both were brought to New 
York together to spread the gospel of Wag- 
nerism. Nor were they alone; there were 
big casts in those days, that could be heard 
for half the money an opera seat now costs. 
“Tristan and Isolde,” for example, during 
the season 1886-87, united, under Seidl’s 
guidance, Lehmann, Niemann, Brandt, Fisch- 
er, Robinson, and Alvary! One need not be 
a pessimist to fear that such a group—which 
included four persons who had been schooled 
by Wagner himself—will never again be 
united in one cast. 

It has long been known that Lilli Leh- 
mann never received the prominence she de- 
served at the Berlin Royal Opera, and that 
her greatness was first revealed in New 
York; on this point she gives some details 
which will surprise all except those who 
knew how shabbily Wagner himself was al- 
ways treated in Berlin. A prominent offi- 
cial was overheard saying: “We are glad to 
get rid of Lehmann; she is forty years old 
and would soon have burdened our pension 
list.” This was at the beginning of her glor- 
ious career in America as the world’s great- 
est dramatic soprano! One reason why she 
was glad to cross the ocean was that over 
here she could earn more by singing at thir- 
ty concerts than she could in three years as 
a member of the Royal Opera. All these 
things she relates in a simple, gossipy style. 
The book includes also a number of anec- 
dotes about most of the prominent artists 
of the time; amusing incidents on tour here 
and abroad; hints for health, including an 
account of how she was cured of dyspepsia 
by vegetarianism; and a hundred other 
things, together with fifty illustrations. The 
translator has coped successfully with a diffi- 
cult task. 


REST AMONG THE PEDANTS. 





Essays on Books. By William Lyon Phelps. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Professional writers who undertake the 
essay nowadays seem for the most part to 
be laboring under an uneasy compulsion. 
They must be amusing, first of all, and the 
pace of the entertainment during recent years 
has been rapidly “speeded up” by the Brit- 
ish school of mountebanks. Brilliancy must 
at least be striven for, “punch” of some kind 
achieved, if it is only common-sense or the 
English tongue which bears the brunt of the 
punching. The old repose, the old urban- 
ity, the quiet, ruminating, self-possessed and 
reasonably self-satisfied air of the elder es- 
sayists, even those of the despised Victo- 
rian period—where are they now? It is 
perhaps one of time's revenges that they, or 
traces of them, are now most often to be 
found among professional students and 
teachers of the humanities. Academic is, 


we may fancy, a term which will be less 





rather than more an epithet of reproach as 
this century goes on. If twentieth-century 
literature, having served its famous apprep. 
ticeship to Life (via journalism), presently 
finds itself seeking quietude and self-respect 
among the pedants, even the tired business 
man may be constrained to define pedantry 
anew. ’ 
These papers by Professor Phelps, of Yale, 
are not of earth-shaking importance—they 
do not even pretend to be. But they dis. 
tinctly possess the qualities we are speak. 
ing of. Their author is not in a hurry; he 
is not making copy for copy’s sake, or try. 
ing to tickle a public. Most of the papers 
here collected have, to be sure, already been 
addressed to a public as magazine articles, 
introductions, or addresses. But they are 
the natural utterance of such a dweller as 
Mr. Phelps is in such a world as the present. 
They recount his adventures with certain 
masters and masterpieces among whom nat- 
ural tastes and occasions have thrown him, 
They are genuine in their kind, whether 
brief notes and reviews, as many of them 
are, or essays of some length and preten- 
sion. Lessing, Schiller, Schopenhauer, Paul 
Heyse, as well as Mark Twain, Whittier, Car. 
lyle, Jane Austen, give occasion for a com- 
mentary marked by good sense and good 
taste. By far the longest essay in the vol- 
ume—the essay on Richardson—is also in 
many respects the best. It is written from 
the point of view of a reader who not only 
admires the writer but respects the man. 
The world has inclined to remember the 
author of Grandison and to forget the au- 
thor of Clarissa. The little tea-drinking 
bookseller, comfortably wrapped about with 
feminine adulation, has proved an irresist- 
ibly comic figure, an “easy mark,” as the 
boys say, for the satiric bolt. Mr. Phelps 
does not deny the comic aspect, but sees 
much beside it or behind it; something solid 
and even venerable: “It was not merely 
because he understood them sympathetically 
that the women opened their hearts to the 
great novelist; it was largely because of his 
goodness, his purity, his discretion, and the 
absolute safety of even the closest and most 
confidential relations with the little man. 
. So resplendent a genius united with 
a moral character so lofty was a rather 
unusual combination in the social conditions 
of eighteenth-century life; and it drew the 
hearts of idolatrous women with Irresist- 
ible appeal.” 

Mr. Phelps’s analysis of the famous ro 
mances is, with all its compactness, perhaps 
the best that has been made within any 
compass. 

Of more general interest is the briefer 
opening essay on “Realism and Reality {0 
Fiction,” in which the writer takes a step 
towards clearing the foggy outlines of those 
moss-gathering abstract terms, “realism” 
and “romance.” A quoted sentence may zivé 
a fair notion of the argument: 

“The form, the style, the setting, and the 
scenery of a work of art may determinée 
whether it belongs to realism or roman 
ticism; for realism and romanticism are af 
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roirs of time and space. Reality, however, 
py its very essence, is spiritual, and may 
be accompanied by a background that is 
eontemporary, ancient, or purely mythical.” 


REMINISCENCES OF A VETERAN. 





with Sabre and Scalpel. By John A. Wyeth. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $3 net. 


Dr. Wyeth’s bent in childhood, as with in- 
numerable lads of every generation, was to- 
wards the military life, and he had no time 
to outgrow it. The romance of “Marion the 
Swamp Fox” and the glamour from “Napo- 
leon and his Marshals” prepared a facile 
route to the raider’s saddle when, at the 
mature age of sixteen, his political judgment 
led him to embrace the armed cause of the 
seceding States. He was born on May 26, 
1845. His father was a judge, and Alabama 
boys of that station were presumed to ac- 
quire an education. So, ready for college, he 
was matriculated in February, 1861, at La 
Grange Military Academy, an Alabama insti- 
tution of the higher grade (selected because 
it was “Military”). His formal “schooling” 
ceased in the following December, and his 
education through books was suspended for 
six years after this ten months’ essay. With 
studies interrupted, and precluded by his 
youth from immediately enlisting as he long- 
ed, the wiry but undeveloped boy, unassisted, 
cultivated a ten-acre field of corn in the bat- 
tlesummer of 1862. This achievement was 


» of more material advantage to the commu- 


nity, more stimulating as an example, and 
of vastly greater benefit to the worker him- 
self, than would have been any attempt to 


4 expel by force of arms intruding Yankees. 


Nevertheless he sacrificed one agricultural 
day. Ardent and inexperienced, he gladly 


> joined a hastily summoned posse of boys and 


6 IS 


peptewrtege © 


old men mustering a score of shotguns and 
rifles, who, concealed along the bank, opened 
fre upon the improvised gunboat “Tennes- 
slowly passing up the river. Protected 
by cotton-bales, she was armed with two six- 


naan 
see, 


* pounders and carried sixty Ohio soldiers. Her 


armament and the range were miscalculat- 


| ed, so that the attack was a challenge, not an 


interference, and the valor of ignorance was 
quickly dissipated when swarms of conoidal 
bullets buzzed through the underbrush and 
shrapnel added its peculiar discouragement. 
One slight buckshot wound was the sole cas- 
ualty on the vessel, which pursued its way 
without delay or acceleration; for happily 
neither military dignity nor nervousness re- 
quired the countryside to be laid waste be- 
cause unorganized residents attempted to re- 
pel invasion. Naturally, the assailants fled 
in terror from the uproar they had excited, 


} but presently they were the heroes of the 


village for their part in this “quixotic per- 
formance,” as Dr. Wyeth now recognizes it to 
have been. 

The boy returned to his monotonous corn- 
fleld, but his heart was in the camp and the 
zymosis of war in his blood stirred him with 
the ferment of unrest. From a photograph 
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of 1861, in the uniform of his Military Acad- 
emy (but underwritten as a trooper of 1863), 
he might be one of the Babes in the Wood 
masquerading as a soldier. Were it not so 
momentous to him, it would Be laughable to 
think of this child roaming the country as @ 
warrior. Nevertheless, where a youth rides 
expertly and is a good shot, the obsolescence 
of shock-action adds to the efficiency, by in- 
creasing the mobility of the light dragoons 
which the horsed Confederates became. The 
constant wonder is that such brats, as one 
is tempted to call them, whose virility must 
just have been dawning, had either the cour- 
age or the endurance to risk their lives 
against the distressing hunger, cold, and 
fatigue, to say nothing of the traumatic dan- 
gers necessarily encountered. 


Still too young for formal enlistment, in De- 
cember, 1862, this lad, accompanying a con- 
valescent officer, went “to see the army.” A 
division of cavalry lay at Alexandria, forty 
miles east of Nashville, where, yielding to 
the ceaseless temptation, he joined as an 
“independent” a company of Scouts, the ad- 
vance guard in Morgan’s famous raid, then 
on the point of starting to break the Federal 
connections with the Ohio. The narrative 
nowhere suggests ever a qualm of conscience 
over the amateur manslaughter for which 
he thus engaged himself as a camp-follower, 
not as a combatant under pay, obligation, and 
discipline. He was too keenly engrossed in 
ridding his immediate section of unwelcome 
fellow-citizens even to commune with his 
own heart upon matters of ethics. This ex- 
pedition, thirty-nine hundred mounted men 
strong, had artillery, but no other wheels 
accompanied it. It travelled “light” and sub- 
sisted on the country. These raiders, Dr. 
Wyeth says, and “practically all of our West- 
ern mounted troops, fell short of their effi- 
ciency in the absence of that strict discipline 
without which no men ever make the best 
of soldiers.” Organic discipline, not individ- 
ual courage, is the secret of power, but in ex- 
temporized armies this usually is learnea too 
tardily. We cannot follow here their stormy 
blizzard-smitten trail over which with great 
speed they marched two hundred and sev- 
enty miles, fought ten engagements, penetrat- 
ed to within eighteen miles of Louisville, de- 
stroyed immense quantities of public stores, 
demolished railways, and captured nearly 
two thousand prisoners. ' 

In February “Little Johnny,” as this beard- 
less irregular was known among his fighting 
comrades, said good-by to the Scouts, and 
after an adventurous journey arrived at 
home. Final “consultation” with his parents 
led to his regular enlistment as a private in 
Company I, Fourth Alabama Cavalry, early 
in April, 1863, when not quite eighteen years 
of age. The next six months were crowded 
with military adventure, most conspicuous 
and hazardous among which was carrying 
through the Union lines dispatches to a co- 
operating Confederate force in their rear, 
about ten days before the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. In this, as in practically every one 
of many and diverse emergencies, Dr. Wyeth 
(that was to be) maintained his resourceful 
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self-possession. The boy, for to the end of 
his service strangers looked upon him as a 
child, was father of a man not afraid to 
think for himself and to transmute thought 
into action. 

We give so much space to this juvenile 
character, a mere atom in an awful war, 
partly because he was a type, an unusual 
specimen it is true, but still a representa- 
tive, of the misdirected energies of South- 
ern callants, and partly as revealing the es 
sence of a really great man still among us, 
whose greatness has been constructive in a 
very different field. Captured after a bril 
liant exploit, he entered Morton, a 
prisoner of war, in October, 1863, when en 
forced privation and inevitable distress be 
gan. That prison camp made a sorry tale 
for the authorities, and one of suffering for 
many of the captives without compensatory 
reward, as when victory crowns self-denial 
and exhaustion. Late in February, 1865, 
Wyeth, a stripling of less than twenty, and 
a chronic invalid, was included in a detach- 
ment selected for exchange because too feebl 
for the field. He reached Alabama in March 
and a few weeks later his sick furlough and 
the war terminated together. Two 
spent in vigorous outdoor employment re 
established his health and supplied funds for 
the study of medicine in a well-known Ken- 
tucky school. In March, 1869, after 
sessions’ attendance on a duplicated course 
of didactic lectures, with no clinical instruce- 
tion, and apparently without preliminary 
study, he received the degree of M.D., and 
the lability to its serious responsibilities. 
His incompetence for practice with justice 
to his patients or credit to himself burst 
upon him after treating two or three cases 
and he at once withdrew from the defective 
exercise of what would have been in reality 
a half-learned trade. Shrinking from 
countability for health, often for life itself, 
stepped until, 
quiring means through 
able undertakings, he could seriously pros« 


Camp 


years 


two 


ac 


he aside energetically ac 


various honor 


cute further study at one of the great 
centres of medical science. So in March, 
1873, he received the ad cundein degree from 
Bellevue Medical College, in New York. Now, 
well taught and confident, he rapidly rose 


through acute analysis of obscure conditions, 
brilliant operative work, prize-essays, and 
other papers of advanced science, to a de 
served reputation, and became the founder of 
systematic post-graduate medical teaching in 
this country. The last is most valuable pub- 
lic service, but to the combined hospital and 
school that he established the application 
“Polyclinic” 1s weak. “The Hospital College,” 
or “The Teaching Hospital,” would be easily 
explicable and avoid any savor of pretence 
or verbal flourish. The name does not lessen 
its value, but it Is a homonym of the Con- 
tinental “Poliklinik,” and because of that 
the spelling is Mable to confusion. In ex- 
plaining the derivation of the newer word, 
the proofreader has accepted ro.) for rods, 
and x\vwe takes the place of «Xr 

Interesting as the true account of a live 
man not under the restraint of self-effacing 
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modesty, as literature the autobiography is 
crude. Incidentally, there appears to have 
been no careful excision or polish of rough 
material collected with more enthusiasm 
than discretion. For instance, an important 
incident is repeated (pp. 330, 462); there is 
apparent confusion of the Assembly’s Short- 
er Catechism with the Confession of Faith; 
and much is incorporated that is entirely 
irrelevant. The medical profession should 
be glad of John A. Wyeth’s own account of 
his life, and the student of domestic history 
may welcome from a minor participant his 
recollection of the Civil War and some record 
of the conditions he unavailingly sought to 
maintain through the destruction of the 


Union. 


- 
inance 


THE CLASH WITH GERMANY, AND THE 
MARKETS. 


In vi of the hysterical pitch to which 
the past month's speculation on the Stock 
iixchange had risen—especially in shares 
of the socalled “war-order concerns”’—it 
was plain, a week ago, that both Wall 
Street sentiment and Wall Street prices 
would be affected quickly by any sudden 


bad turn in the The violent rise in 
prices had in fact been built up on a pro- 
longed run of favorable incidents. Such an 
unbroken series of cheerful developments 
had led the speculator, as it usually does, 
that the character of the news 
change. As a mere mathe 
matical proposition, presumption could 
be more absurd; the longer a run upon the 
red, the greater the reasonable expectation 
that black must presently turn up. It did turn 
up in Sunday's news of the sinking of an 
American ollship by a German submarine, 
with loss of life to American citizens and 
with a consequent crisis in German-Ameri- 


news. 


to belleve 
would never 


no 


can relations 

How far the consequent severe and gen- 
eral break in Stock Exchange prices re 
sulted directly from belief in a serious out- 


come of the German submarine’s exploit, 


and how far it merely reflected the sensl- 
tiveness of a market honeycombed with 
speculation, is a matter of conjecture. Peo- 


ple familiar with Wall Street history know 
that, with the market in the position which 
it had attained last week, a much less 
important tinecident will often serve to 
change the speculative mood abruptly. As 
to the Guiflight Incident itself, Wall Street 
opinion was certainly much mixed. Like all 
Stock Exchanges, our own is always 
especially susceptible “war talk” when 
it concerns ourselves. It also had to be 
recognized that there is matter of undoubt- 
edly grave possibilities In the situation thus 
created by a reckless German captain and 
an equally reckless German Admiralty. 

On the other hand, there was quite manl- 
fest, on Wall Street, a feeling that actual 
war would be an unlikely outcome of the 


other 
to 
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Our own financial history teaches that, 
when the process is really complete, the 
signal for resumption of prosperity is an 
immensely profitable harvest. That also 
came with 1912, when our wheat crop was 
the largest on record, except in 1901; our 
crops of corn, oats, rye, barley, and hay 
the greatest ever harvested, and our total 
agricultural exports worth more than in 
any preceding season. 

The movement of American recovery be 
gan in 1912, as most people will remember, 
in the old-time form. It was stopped ab- 
ruptly; all of us now know why. That 
wonderful consensus of judgment and pro- 
phetic insight, which belongs to the finan- 
clal markets in the larger sense, recog- 
nized what was coming when the Balkan 
War broke out, in October, 1912. That war 
was ended; the Powers patched up the post- 
bellum settlement; all the world heard that 
the war clouds had definitely rolled away. 

But there were three distinct quarters in 
which nothing was reflected except abso- 
lute skepticism over the permanence of the 
European truce, and absolute expectation 
of the war which finally came last August. 
The German Reichsbank, under the super- 
vision of the German Government, never 
once, from the end of 1912 to midsummer, 
1914, stopped gathering gold, in unprece- 
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Devine, E. T. The Normal Life: Survey As%°- 
ciates, Inc. $1.07. ; 

Dunsany, Lord. Fifty-one Tales. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.25 net. 

English-Yiddish Encyclopedic Dictionary. !’r°- 
pared Under the Editorship of Paul Ade!so" 
Jewish Press Publishing Co. ; 

Gordon, W. J. Flags of the World, Past 20° 
Present: Their Story and Associations 
Frederick Warne & Co. ; 

Sturt, H. Principles of Understanding. (1'- 
bridge University Press. ; 

The Real United States and Canada (:')\' 
Book. The Asscciation of New York. 
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GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS. 


port New York Produce Exchange. 
Privately printed. 

goethals, G. W. Government of The Canal 
“gone. Princeton University Press. $1 net. 

Hodges, H. G. The Doctrine of Intervention. 
princeton: The Banner Press. $1.50 net. 

Russell, C. E. Why I Am a Socialist. Doran. 


50 cents net. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


-gess, J. W. The European War of 1914. 
McClurg. $1 net. 


annual Re 
1913-14. 


Bur 


‘hicago: 
a M. G. G. Campaigns of the 146th 
Regiment, New York State Volunteers. Put- 


am. $3 net. 
calendar of the Correspondence of George 


‘ashington. Vols. I and II. 1775-1778 and 
ae Prepared from the original man- 
uscripts in the library of Congress by John 
C. Fitzpatrick, Division of Manuscripts. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 
crane, F. War and World Government. Lane. 

et. 
PB kn B. Robert E. Lee. (True Stories of 

Great Americans). Macmillan. 50 cents net. 
Glover, T. R. Poets and Puritans. London: 

Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Marshall, H. R. War and the Ideal of Peace. 

Duffield. $1.25 net. 

Maxim, H. Defenseless America. Hearst In- 
ternational Library Co. $2 net. 
garolea, C. The Anglo-German Problem. 


Putnam. $1 net. 


} souttar, H. S. A Surgeon in Belgium. Long- 


mans, Green. $2.40 net. 


© van Zile, E. S. The Game of Empires. Mof- 


PP ret 


ce 


a Fe 


FRE re Cig 


TSS Oak aie at ap ee a 


fat, Yard. $1.25 net. 


POETRY. 


Binyon, L. The Winnowing Fan. 
Poetry series.) Houghton Mifflin. 


(The New 
50 cents 


é. 
ricke. A. D. The Man on the Hilltop. Mit- 


hell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 
Hooker, B. Poems. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 


University Press. $1 net. 
Kidder, S. T. The Glen Path. Boston: 


man, French. $1 net. 


Sher- 


Phillips, S. Panama and Other Poems. Lane. 
$1.25 net. 

Poems of Emile Verhaeren. Translated by | 
Alma Strettell. Lane, $1 net. 

Sanger, A. C. Tides of Commerce. Putnam. 

The New Poetry Series: Some Imagist 
Poets. Japanese Lyrics. Irradiations: 
Sand and Spray. Houghton Mifflin. 75 
cents net each. 

The Poems of John Keats. Arranged in 
chronological order, with a preface by Sid- 
ney Colvin. Volumes I and II. Brentano. 
$5 net. 

Trombly, A. E. Love’s Creed. Boston: 
man, French. $1.25 net. 

Wright, J. C. Northern Breezes. Harbor 
Springs, Michigan: The Lakeside Press. 50 
cents net. 


Sher- 


SCIENCE. 
Anderson, F. I. Electricity for the Farm. 
Macmillan. $1.25 net. 


Brewster, E. T. and L. The Nutrition of a 
Household. Houghton Mifflin. $1 net. 
Cannon, W. B. Bodily Changes in Pain, Hun- 


ger, Fear and Rage. Appleton. $2 net. 
Ealand, C. A. Insects and Man. Century. 
$3.50 net. 


Herrick, C. T. A-B-C of Housekeeping. Har- 
per. 50 cents net. 

King, Mrs. F. The Well-Considered Garden. 
Scribner. $2 net. 

Miller, W. H. Camp Craft. Scribner. $1.50 
net. 

Swain, G. F. Conservation of Water by Stor- 
age. Yale University Press. $3 net. 

Thorpe, F. N. An American Fruit-Farm. 
Putnam. $2.50 net. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC. 


Dickinson, E. Music and the Higher Educa- 
tion. Scribner. $1.50 net. 

Donnay, M. and Clark, B. H. Three Plays. 
(Modern Drama series.) Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. $1.50 net. 

Dramatic Index for 1914. Edited by F. W. 
Faxon. Boston: The Boston Book Co. 

Ellis, Mrs. H. Love in Danger: Three Plays. 
Houghton Mifflin. 75 cents net. 

















The Nation 
At Leading Book Stores 


THE NATION is on sale at leading book stores 
and newsstands throughout the United States and 
Canada, Our readers will confer a favor by re 
porting te us any newsstand or book store at 
which they are unable to obtain copies of THE 
NATION. If you desire to secure a copy regu- 
larly through the newsdealer, during temporary 
sojourn at any place, it is a good plan to give 
him a regular order. List of dealers in a num- 
ber of cities where THE NATION may be ob 
tained is as follows: 

Ann Arbor, Mich., H. Stofflet. 

Atlanta, Ga., Miller’s Book Store. 

Baltimore, Md., Newsstand, Hotel Belvedere. 
Beloit, Wis., BE. A. Nelson. 

Buffalo, N. Y.. Iroquois Hotel Newsstand. 
Chicago, Il., A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Chicago, Ill., A. Kroch. 

Cleveland, O., Pushaw Stand in Superior Arcade, 
Decatur, Ill., W. T. McFadden. 

Galesburg, I1., G. A. Swenson. 

Hartford, Conn., H, P. Koppleman. 

Milwaukee, Wis., T. 8S. Gray Co., 104 Wisconsin St. 
Ithaca, N, Y., D. Mayers. 

Minneapolis, Century Newsstand, 10 8. 3rd. 
Montreal, Chapman's Book Store. 

New Orleans, La., C. B. Staub. 

New Orleans, La., G. E. Hill. 

Newport, R. 1., W. P. Clarke Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Boggs & Bubl Book Dept. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Horne’s Book Dept. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jones Book Shop, 416 Wood St. 
Richmond, Va., Richmond News Co. 

San Francisco, Cal., Golden Gate News Co. 
Springfield, Mass., Hotel Kimball Newsstand. 

St. Louis, Mo., Philip Roeder Book Store, 703 


Locust St. 
Toronto, Canada, Prince George Hotel Newsstand. 
Toronto, Canada, McKenna’s Book Store, 235 
Yonge Street. 








Washington, D. ©., Newsstands at Raleigh, Wil- 
latd aod Shoreham Hotels; Adams News De 
pot, 622 9th Street. 

Winnipeg, Canada, F. R. Morris, 235 Portage Ave. 





Little 
Sir Galabad 


By PHOEBE GRAY 


“The book with a blessing.’’ 





43 ali New York Beoksteres 
Ilimetrated. Price $1.35 net 














WHEN A MAN COMES TO HIMSELF | 


By WOODROW WILSON 


Live by enthusiasm, urges the distin- | 
guished author; don't be driven by ne- |) 
cessity. And if you fail, make failure a || 
stepping-stone. 50 net |) 

HARPER 42 BROTHERS i 

















Galsworthy, J. The Little Man and Other 
Satires. Scribner. $1.30 net. 

Mackay, C. D. Plays of the Pioneers. 
per. $1 net. 

Upton, G. P. The Song: 


Har- 


Its Birth, Evolu- 


tion, and Functions. Chicago: McClure. 
$1 net. 
ART. 

Noguchi, Y. The Spirit of Japanese Art. 

Dutton. 70 cents net. 
JUVENIIZ. 

Paine, A.B. Making Up with Mr. Dog. When 
Jack Rabbit Was a Little Boy. How Mr. 
Rabbit Lost His Tail. Mr. Possum’s Great 
Balloon Trip. Mr. Rabbit's Big Dinner 
How Mr. Dog Got Even. (Hollow Tree 


Stories.) Harper. 60 cents net each. 
Dowd, E. C. Doodles. Houghton Mifflin. 
net. 


$1 


TEXTBOOKS. 


A Selection of Latin Verse. Prepared by the 
Instructors in Latin, Williams College. New 


Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 40 
cents net. 
Bacon, P. V. Vorwiirts: A German Reader 


for Beginners. Allyn & Bacon. 


Cook, A. S. and Benham, A. R. Specimen 


Letters. Boston: Ginn. 35 cents net. 
Gregor, L. R. Heine’s Die Herzreise. Bos- 
ton: Ginn. 60 cents net. 


Gudeman, A. P. Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de 
Oratoribus. Berlin, Germany: B. G. Teub- 
ner. 

Haertel, M. H. German Reader for Begin- 
ners. Boston: Ginn. 6v cents net. 

Lincoln, M. J. The School Kitchen Text- 
book. Boston: Little, Brown. 60 cents 
net. 

McFarland, B. W. A Practical Elementary 
Chemistry. Scribner. 

Romero, T. 8. Spanish in a Week. 
edition. New York: The T. S. 
Spanish School. 

Sandys, J. E. A Short History of Classical 
Scholarship. Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Third 
Romero 





Clear, sane, calm, logical, strong—such is 
Dr. Sarolea’s book, with its “rare per- 
spicacity” and “remarkable sense of politi- 
cal realities,” in the words of King Albert's 
appreciation of the work.—N. Y. Times. 


—THE— 


Anglo-German 
Problem 
by 


Charles Sarolea, Litt.D. 


12°, $1.00 net, postage extra. 


HREE years ago there was one man in 
Europe who had a political sight so 
clear that his words then written seem to- 
day uncanny in their wisdom. * * * 
The seer who thus saw is Dr. Charles 
Sarolea, who recently came to the United 
States in the interests of his country; one 
of the most distinguished of Belgian 
scholars, a friend of King Albert, and for 
the last twenty-one years head of the 
French and Romance Department at the 

University of Edinburgh. 

—N. Y. Times, April 18th. 





New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons _London 
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THE 
LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Edited by E. CAPPS, Ph.D., LL.D., T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 
Each volume, 12mo, 400-600 pages, clear type. 


CLOTH, $1.50 


LEATHER, $2.00 


A series of Greek and Latin texts with Rage translations on the op- 


posite page. 


The series is to contain al 


that is best in Greek and 


Latin literature from the time of Homer to the fall of Constantinople. 





VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 


LATIN AUTHORS 


CAESAR: CIVIL WARS. Trans. by A. G. Peskett. 
CATULLUS. Trans. by F. W. Cornish; TIBULLUS. 
Trans. by J. P. Postgate; PERVIGILIUM VEN- 
ERIS. Trans. by J. W. Mackail. 1 volume. 
CICERO: DE FINIBUS. Trans. by H. Rackham. 
CICERO: DE OFFICIIS. Trans. by Walter Miller. 
CICERO: LETTERS TO ATTICUS. Trans. by E. O. 
Winstedt. Vols. I and II. 
CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Watts. (1631). 2 volumes. 
HORACE: ODES AND EPODES. 
Bennett. 
OVID: HEROIDES AND AMORES. Trans. by Grant 
Showerman. 
PETRONIUS. 
APOCOLOCYNTOSIS. 
1 volume. 
PROPERTIUS. 





Trans. by W. 


Trans. by C. E. 


Trans. by M. Heseltine; SENECA: 
Trans. by W. H. D. Rouse. 


Trans. by H. E. Butler. 

SUETONIUS. Trans. by J. C. Rolfe. 2 volumes. 

TACITUS: DIALOGUS. Trans. by Wm. Peterson; 
AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Trans. by Maurice 
Hutton. 1 volume. 


TERENCE. Trans. by John Sargeaunt. 2 volumes. 





GREEK AUTHORS 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. Trans. by R. C. Seaton. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Trans. by Kirsopp 
Lake. 2 volumes. 

APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY. Trans. 
White. 4 volumes. 

DIO CASSIUS: ROMAN HISTORY. Trans. by E. 
Cary. Vols. I, II and ITI. 

EURIPIDES. Trans. by A. S. Way. 4 volumes. 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, 
BION, MOSCHUS). Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. 1 vol. 

JULIAN. Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. Vols. I and II. 

LUCIAN. Trans. by A. M. Harmon. Vol. 1. 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF 
TYANA. Trans. by F. C. Conybeare. 2 volumes. 

PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAE- 
DO, PHAEDRUS. Trans. by H. N. Fowler. 1 vol. 

PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. Trans. by B. 
Perrin. Vols. I and II. 

PROCOPIUS. Trans. by H. B. Dewing. Vol. I. 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. Trans. by A. S. Way. 

SOPHOCLES. Trans. by F. Storr. 2 volumes. 

ST.JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. 
Trans.by the Rev.G.R. Woodward & Harold Mattingly. 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Trans. by Walter Mil- 


ler. 2 volumes. 





by Horace 


ENGLISH CRITICISM 


“The inauguration of the Loeb Classical Library is likely to rank as one of the historical events—the ‘points de repére’ 
in the record of English publishing. The original text appears upon the left-hand page, and the English version upon the 
right, and both alike are printed in a beautifully clear type upon a paper of the pleasantest surface and of excellent capacity 


without unnecessary bulk. 


Here, indeed, the publisher is to be particularly congratulated upon his taste. It is impossible to 


desire a higher level of production than is reached in these graceful and delicate volumes. Geod print, however, and the best 
of paper, would be of little avail to such a series, unless the scholarship displayed were of the same quality, and here the 


editors enter the field, and invite the heartiest commendation. 
The universal acceptation of the ‘Loeb Library’ can only be a question 


gratulated upon a performance of the highest merit. 
of time.”—Datly Telegraph. 


Ww 


All those who have aided in the enterprise are to be con- 


“The standard of the translations already issued is on the whole high, and the presence of Messrs. T. E. Page and 
H. D. Rouse on the committee is a guarantee of discreet selection and careful editing. 
got up, and the series should be sure of a wide welcome.”—Spectator. 


The volumes are light and well 


“We can conceive nothing more likely to restore the classics to the place they ought to hold than this public-spirited 
action of Mr. Loeb, supported by the best known scholars of Europe and America. The volumes are of a suitable size, the 
printing and paper are excellent, and the price is reasonable.”"—Educational Times. 

“The printing and preparation are a model of fine workmanship.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A series of most attractive little volumes. . 


.. It is a pure joy to take up an author presented in this way.”—Daily Mail. 


“The books are beautifully printed, and the page is a delight to the eye.”—Classical Review. 
“The form and get-up of the volumes are admirable and reflect great credit on the publisher and also on Messrs. 
Richard Clay & Sons, the printers, especially for the beautifully clear Greek and Latin typography.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


“The type and paper are excellent, the pages of a convenient size and the volumes handy to hold.”—Bookman, 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY; Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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ENGLISH 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, 1700-1725. Ed. by WutLarp H. Dura, Ph.D. 


Dr. Durham has assembled a number of rare essays 
from their remote shelves and has grouped them in the 
present volume, with enough of those better known to 
represent fairly the various types of English critical 
thought current at that time. Taken together thus, the 
essays shed new light on the period and make necessary 
a reconsideration of many generalizations which have 
heretofore been commonly received. 

8vo. Cloth binding. 445 pages. $1.75 net, postpaid. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translated by Henry Joun- 
son, Director of the Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts. 
Professor Johnson has availed himself of the freedom 

of blank verse to make his work flexible and therefore 

easily read and understood. He has succeeded remark- 
ably in his attempt to render Dante’s meaning as defi- 
nitely as possible. 

12mo. Cloth binding. 486 pages. $2.50 net, postpaid. 


THE COLLEGE CHAUCER. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossary, by Henry Noste MacCracken, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of Vassar College. 

This book has been adopted as the official Chaucer 
text by the English Departments of such colleges and 
universities as Brown, Columbia, Yale, Wellesley, Smith, 
and the Universities of California, Virginia, and Minne- 
sota. 


12mo. Cloth binding. 713 pages. $1.50 net, postpaid, 
lAbrary ed. entitled CHAUCER, Cl, bdg. Gilt top. $2.50 set postpd. 





SCIENCE 
THE PROBLEM OF VOLCANISM. By Josern P 


Ippincs, Ph.B., Sc.D. (Silliman Memorial Lectures.) 
“An excellent summary of what the world knows about the 


phenomena and causes of volcanic activities.."—The New York 

Times Book Review. 

8Svo. Cloth binding. 273 pp. 16 photogravures. 70 half-tones, chart. 
Index, $5.00 net, postpaid. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN GEOLOGY. Ry W.N 
Rice, F. D. Apams, A. P. Coleman, C. D. Watcort, 
W. Linporen, F. L. Ransome, and W. D. MatrHew. 
(Dana Commemorative Lectures, delivered on the Sil- 
liman Foundation.) 


‘‘These phases and phenomena of the science are presented and 
handled by capable men, who assay the ore offered by the latest 
discoveries and deductions. They reconstruct the past from its 
relics in the present, and read the record of the heroic ages as it 
lies graven in the hiereglyphs of nature’s adamantine pages.’ 


—Srientific American. 
Sve. Cl. binding. 340 pp. 68 illus. Maps. Inder. $4.00 net postpd 


THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD: 
The Psycho-Educational Clinic in Relation to Child 
Welfare. By J. E. Watuin, Ph.D. 


‘One of the great educational contributions of the year. 
It is a thorough but serious description of the best methods that 
are known for bringing school children mentally to the greatest ef- 
fectiveness for life.’’—Bulletin of the American Inatitute of Child Life 


12mo, Cl. binding. 463 pp. Tables and Indew. $2.00 net, postpaid. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF NUTRITION 
By GranaM Lusk, M.D. (Second Printing.) 
12mo. Cloth binding. 62 pp. Inder. 50 centa net, postpaid. 














CLASSICAL 


NOTES TO A SELECTION OF LATIN VERSE. By 
H. D. Wi1p, G. E. Howes, M. N. Wermorg, J. 8. Ga- 
BRAITH, and A. M. Dams, Members of the Latin Fac- 
ulty of Williams College. 

These Notes have been prepared as a supplement to A SELEC- 

TION OF LATIN VERSE, of which the Classical Journal wrote: 
“The members of the Latin department of Williams College de- 

serve much credit for ee | this attractive little anthology of 

latin verse. It ld interest all who feel the need of 
enlarging and “enriching the ay in our colleges. In its 
t form the book includes selections in chronological order 





all the best writers of Latin postry oping with Ennius 
and ending with the Latin hymns. ice is good, and we 
miss few of our favorite poems and The make- 


ad 
up of the book is attractive, and it deserves a place in the library 

= wel as in the classroom.’ 
rt 62 pages. Index. Serene, NOTES, paper dinding, 30 cents 
net; cloth Mading, 40 cents postpaid. A age te OF 
LATIN VERSE, without VOTES, conts net, post A 
BELECTION OF LATIN VERSE, with vores. $1.00 net, postpaid. 


CICERO OF ARPINUM. A Political and Literary Bi- 
ography, being a Contribution to the History of 
Ancient Civilization and a Guide to the study of 
Cicero’s Writings. By Exnest G. SIHnLer, Ph.D. 

“In this full treatment of the orator and his surroundings 
Professor Sihler has made a valuable contribution to Ciceronian 
a - + «+ His estimate of Cicero is, we think, perfectly 
He has taken the middle course between German malevo- 
lence “and @uropean panegyric, and thus he has given us the real 

On the reading of Cersar’s character he is sound 


—~) “convincing. We pr ae him on the completion 
of his labour “of love.""—The A 
8v0, Cl. . 487 pp. Dibtoprapher Todo. $2.50 net, postpaid. 











GENERAL 


CONSERVATION OF WATER BY STORAGE. By 
Georce FittMore Swain, LL.D., Gordon McKay Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering, Harvard University. 
The author covers every important aspect of his sub- 

ject and, aided by many beautiful illustrations, dia- 
grams and maps, he presents it with a clearness and 
directness which makes its complexities plain to the 
intelligent lay-reader, while for the student the book 
will have the added merit of authoritative exposition 
by a competent teacher and expert. 

8vo. Cloth binding. 876 pp. 91 dllus. Index. $3.00 net, postpaid. 

WILD LIFE CONSERVATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By Wruu™M T. Hornapay, Director of 
the New York Zodlogical Park. 

“Dr. Hornaday’s volume will serve admirably as a text book for 
furthering in other edocational institutions the work that the Yale 
Forest School has inaugurated, or as a handy work of reference 
for the public in general. We can heartily recommend it as @ 
valuable contribution to the cause with — Dr. Hornaday has 
for years been.so closely wy "—The Au 
12mo. Cl. bdg. Gilt top, 230 pp. 8 illua. tay ‘$1. 50 net, postpaid, 
YALE READINGS IN INSURANCE. [Edited by the 

late Lester W. ZartMan, Ph.D. With Additions by 

William H. Price, Ph.D., Professor of Political Econ- 

omy in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

**Everything considered, these two excellent volumes contain just 
such information as the average student of the Insurance business 
should acquire, and this information is imparted clearly and in 
euch language as the layman can readily understand. ‘The Yale 
Readings’ therefore constitutes one of the very best text books on 
this important subject thus far placed on the market.''—The Journal 


Politteal Economy. 
ersonal Insurance. Octavo. 493 pages, $2.25 net, postpaid 
Property Insurance. (Octavo. 408 pages. $2.25 net, postpaid 











A Catalogue of the Recent Publications of the Yale University Press will be sent upon request. 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 











ENGLISH 


LEONARD AND FUESS’S HIGH SCHOOL 
SPELLING BOOK 
By ARTHUR W. LEONARD, A.B. and CLAUDE M. 
FUESS, Ph.D., Instructors in English, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


MATHEMATICS 


RIVENBURG’S REVIEW OF ALGEBRA 36 cents 
By ROMEYN HENRY RIVENBURG, A.M., Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, The Peddie Institute, Hights- 
‘own, N. J. 

ROBBINS’S NEW PLANE GEOMETRY 80 cents 
By EDWARD RUTLEDGE ROBBINS, A.B., formerly of 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. , 


CIVICS 


STICKLES’S ELEMENTS OF GOVERNMENT $1.00 
By ARNDT M. STICKLES, A.M., Professor of History 
and Government, Western Kentucky State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


SCIENCE 


COULTER’S BOTANICAL NOTEBOOK AND 
LABORATORY MANUAL 36 cents 
Vith Loose Leaf Binder, 72 cents 
By JOHN GAYLORD COULTER, Ph.D. Critic Teacher 
of Biology, University High School, Normal, III 

COWLES AND COULTER’S SPRING FLORA 60 cents 
By HENRY C. COWLES, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Plant Ecology, University of Chicago, and JOHN GAY- 
LORD COULTER, Ph.D. 

EVERLY, BLOUNT, AND WALTON’S BRIEF LABORATORY 
COURSE IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 36 cents 
With Loose Leaf Binder, 72 cents 
By LU LESTER EVERLY, M.A., Principal of St. Paul 
Normal School, and RALPH E. BLOUNT, A.B., and 
( oe L. WALTON, Ph.D., Teachers in Chicago High 
Schools 

HUNTER’S CIVIC BIOLOGY: PRESENTED 
IN PROBLEMS $1.25 
By GEORGE WILLIAM HUNTER, A.M., Head of the 
Department of Biology, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York, N. Y., author of “Elements of Biology,” “Essential 
ot Biology,” etc 

WILLIAMS AND WHITMAN’S LABORATORY 
EXERCISES IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY 36 cents 
With Loose Leaf Binder, 72 cents 
By ROLAND H. WILLIAMS, A.M., Head of Department 


College, Columbia University, and WALTER G. WHITMAN, 


\.M., formerly Instructor in Science, State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass 


BOOKKEEPING 


BELDING’S ACCOUNTS AND ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICE 


of ¢ erce, Ne York 


20 cents | 


| TRUSCOTT AND SMITH. 


| KENNEDY’S RURAL LIFE AND THE RURAL 
SCHOOL 


of Science, Horace Mann School, and Instructor in Teachers | 


| SEELEY’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


90 cents 
Rhy ALBERT G. BELDING, First Assistant, Hich School 


FRENCH 


DUPRES. DRAMES ET COMEDIES 40 cents 


By MARGUERITE DUPRES, The Knox School, Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


FRANCOIS. ALTERNATE EXERCISES FOR 
INTRODUCTORY FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION 25 cents 


By VICTOR E. FRANCOIS, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
French, College of the City of New York. 80 cents 


HARRY. FRENCH ANECDOTES, WITH SOME 
FAMILIAR PHRASES AND IDIOMS 40 cents 
Edited by PHILIP W. HARRY, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Romance Languages, Colby College. 


MERAS. LE PREMIER LIVRE 64 cents 
By ALBERT A. MERAS, Ph.D., Chairman Department of 
French and Spanish, Newtown High School, New York, and 
Lecturer on the French Language and Literature, Washing- 
ton Square College, New York University, and B. MERAS, 
Director of Stern’s School of Languages, New York. 


GERMAN 


DECKER AND MARKISCH. DEUTSCHLAND 
UND DIE DEUTSCHEN 64 cents 
By W. C. DECKER, A.M., Ph.D., Department of. German, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., and 
ROBERT MARKISCH, Oberlehrer at the Royal Victoria 
Gymnasium, Potsdam, Germany. 

HARRIS. GERMAN GRAMMAR $1.00 
By CHARLES HARRIS, Ph.D., Professor of German, 
Western Reserve University. 

LEANDER. TRAUMEREIEN 40 cents 
an Franzésischen Kaminen. Edited by ROBERT ARROW- 
SMITH, Ph.D., Riverdale Country School, New York. 

ELEMENTARY 

GERMAN COMPOSITION 50 cents 

By FREDERICK W. TRUSCOTT, Ph.D., Professor of 

German, West Virginia University, and SIMEON C 

SMITH, A.M., Associate Professor West 

Virginia University. 


PEDAGOGY 


BRICKER’S AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR 
TEACHERS 80 cents 
By GARLAND A. BRICKER, B. Ped. M.A., Assistant 
Professor of Agricultural Education, Ohio State University. 


of Rhetoric, 


80 cents 
By JOSEPH KENNEDY, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of North Dakota. 
THIRD 
REVISED EDITION $1.25 
By LEVI SEELEY, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton. 
TURNER’S TEACHING TO READ $1.00 


By NELLIE E. TURNER, formerly Teacher of Reading, 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
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BOOKS WHICH OUGHT TO BE 
IN EVERY LIBRARY 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Two Vols. 
Edited by J. H. Stickney, with illustrations by 
Epona F. Harr. 45 cents each. 

ZESOP’S FABLES. Edited by J. H. Stickney, 
with illustrations by Cuarves Livineston Butt. 
40 cents. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Edited by Marrtua A. L. Lane, with 
illustrations by Rusy Winckier. 40 cents. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by 
E. K. Rostnson, with illustrations by Cuarves 
Copetann. 40 cents. 











AN OUTLINE OF GERMAN ROMANTICISM 
1766-1866 


By ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD, Columbia Uni- 
versity. A handbook on the various phases of German 
romanticism, including its relation to contemporaneous 
music, painting, and philosophy. 263 pages, $1.00. 


READINGS IN GREEK HISTORY 


Edited by IDA CARLETON THALLON, Vassar College. 
A very comprehensive collection of extracts translated from 
the original sources of Greek history from Homer to the 
battle of Chaeronea. 638 pages, $2.00. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEBREWS 


By JOHN PUNNETT PETERS, Rector of St. Michael’s, 
New York City. An exhaustive and authoritative study 
of the religion out of which have grown the three great 
modern religions of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 4502 
pages, $2.75. 


GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN 
OLD TESTAMENT MASTERPIECES 


By LAURA H. WILD, Lake Erie College. An interpreta- 
tion of Old Testament Masterpieces against the picturesque 
background of their geographic setting. 182 pages, $1.00. 


READINGS FROM 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By MARY EDWARDS CALHOUN and EMMA LENORE 
MacALARNEY. An anthology of both prose and verse 
from colonial days through the later naticnal period, in- 
cluding much, especially from the early period, which is 
rare or out of print. 635 pages, $1.40. 


! 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, The University of 
Chicago. A study of classroom instruction and incidentally 
of the curriculum and organization of high schools. 529 
pages, $1.50. 


EVERYDAY PEDAGOGY 


By LILLIAN I. LINCOLN. A helpful volume of defi- 
nite, practical suggestions as to school organization and 
management, and the presentation of common-school sub- 
jects. 310 pages, $1.00. 


THE SCHOLIA ON THE 
AVES OF ARISTOPHANES 


By JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Harvard University. 
The old Greek commentary on the “Birds” of Aristophanes, 
collected and edited from six important manuscripts, 
together with the restored text and notes. 
pages, $3.50. 


GERMANY SINCE 1740 


By GEORGE MADISON PRIEST, Princeton University 
An historical survey of the most interesting period of Ger- 
man history brought down to the outbreak of the present 
war. rvi+199 pages. $1.25. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL BEFORE THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By ANNETTE BROWN HOPKINS and HELEN SARD 
HUGHES. Long selections from eighteen of the most 
typical and important novels written before the nineteenth 
century. 794 pages, $1.60. 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


By JAMES QUAYLE DEALEY, Brown University. An 
historical study of the past, a detailed comparison of exist 


crtii+ 37s 


ing forms, and a prophecy for the future of state govern- 


ments. 308 pages, $1.40. 


READINGS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


[Soon to be published] 

By MEYER BLOOMFIELD. A careful selection of all 
the most significant articles and addresses—some of them 
never before published—on vocational guidance. Of the 
greatest value as a library on this important subject. 


VOCATIONAL AND MORAL GUIDANCE 


By JESSE BUTTRICK DAVIS. An extremely valuable 
and helpful analysis of the problems involved in helping 
young people to choose their vocations. 303 pages, $1.25. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
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‘* Books like these at their prices are a kindness to the public.’ 


CROWELL’S ASTOR POETS 


This edition is especially adapted for the schoolroom, the 
library, and the home. The volumes are not too fine to 
handle, but will be found well printed and neatly bound. 
In nearly all instances biographical introductions, complete 
notes and indices are included, together with a frontispiece 
portrait of the author. 85 vols. Cloth, 12mo, per vol. $0.60 


‘An edition that will be found satisfactory on all points.”"—Los Angeles Herald. 
“Not to be excelled.””—School Journal. 

“Will meet the wants of every lover of the poets.””—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“Is highly recommended to students.” —Poet Lore. 


For sale by all dealers. Send for sample volume. 


| THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY - - NEW YORK 




















Some Live Titles From Appleton’s Educational List 








FOR TEACHERS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


PRICE 
KLAPPER’S THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH .............ccceeceeees $1.25 
KLAPPER'’S TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ ...........0000eeee> 1.25 
KLAPPER’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE ........... 1.75 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


PRICE PRIOE 

WESTERMANN’S THE STORY OF THE FIRMAN’S PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN 
ANCIENT NATIONS .......ceececeeeees $1.50 ENGLISH—Two Books........... 40c. and 60c. 
MUNRO AND WHITCOMB’S MEDIEVAL THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS..85c. and 55c. 


MchAUGHLIN'S HISTORY OF THE AMER. | THE CARROLL AND BROOKS READERS. 
MCLAUGEILIN 5 . ak ecu SOUTHWORTH’S BUILDERS OF OUR 


ICAN NATION—Rev. Ed..........eceee 1.50 
COOK’S A PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY...... 1.25 COUR are Swe Books .........+++. each,  60c. 
COULTER’S ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN SOUTHWORTH’S FIRST BOOK IN AMER- 


I TE a er ae 1.30 SOAM TERPS cnccccdcvccsscevdoceees 60c. 
OPDYCKE’'S COMPOSITION PLANNING... .90 | McLAUGHLIN AND VANTYNE’S HISTORY 
YOUNG AND JACKSON'S HIGH SCHOOL OF THE UNITED STATES’ FOR 

BERL. cn. cocwihaneese6eaetes baeeesbin 1.15 | DET ctdacctone tech oceniaueusennne $1.00 











D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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i) OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 





Oxford French Heries 
By American Scholars 


General Editor: RaymMonp WEEKs, Ph.D. 

RACINE’S BERENICE 

Edited by R. E. Pec issier 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxitit-85..........00.- 35¢ 
SEDAINE’S LE PHILOSOPHE SANS LE SAVOIR 

Edited by T. E. OLIver 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xlviit-159............. 60c 
MONTESQUIEU’S LETTRES PERSANES. 

Edited by R. Loyatty Cru 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. exviit-312.........606. 60c 
BALZAC’S LA RECHERCHE DE L’ABSOLU 

Edited by C. E. Younc 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvit-304.............. 6oc 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS ON THE DIRECT 
METHOD 





By C. L. FREEMAN 
Crown 8vo, paper boards, pp. 112 ............ 50c 


This book is intended as a 





Oxford English Series 
By American Scholars 
General Editor: Georce Puitie Kraprp, Ph.D 


SHORT STORIES IN THE MAKING 
By Ropert WILSON NEAL 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 414-261. ......00 000 ene 60¢ 
REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH DRAMAS FROM 
DRYDEN TO SHERIDAN 
By FrepericK Tupper and JaMes W. Tuprer 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. iv+461..........065. $1.25 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 
A manual for the Study of English Literature and 
Composition. By FRANK AYDELOTTE 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. ix4+-150............44. 60 
MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION: 
Selections from Newman, Arnold, Huxley, Ruskin, 
and Carlyle. Edited by FRANK AyYDELOTTE 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 14-446. ..... 0000 cece 75¢ 
(A companion volume to ‘‘College English’’ 





means of imparting as well as 
of testing knowledge, and a 
pupil who has properly master- 
ed its contents should give a 
good account of himself in 
examination. 


THE LETTERS OF SIDONIUS 
Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by O. M. DaLton 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol I. pp 

clexxiti+86. Vol. IT. pp. 268. 
PP GI 6 vans wien $1.00 
(Oxford Library of Translations) 


Oxford German MHeries 





THE MEANING OF THE WAR 


For Germany and Great Britain 
AN ATTEMPT AT SYNTHESIS 
By W. Sanpay, D.D., F.B.A. ae Res net $1.25 


8vo, pp. 124. Paper covers soc, cloth 7 


WAR ATLAS 


Containing 41 Maps and Diagrams with 
Explanatory Notes Compiled and Drawn 
by B. V. Darpisuire, M.A. 


4to, stiff paper covers.............20€ 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
AMERICAN ESSAYS 


Chosen by Branper MATTHEWS 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xi+- 


Also on Oxford India Paper Feap 8vo. 
Cloth ext., gilt edges, net $2.25 
Persian Morocco, round cor- 
ners,red under gold edges (in 
black or maroon). .net $3.00 


(Uniform with The Oxford Book of English V erse) 











By American Scholars 
General Editor: Jutrus GoeBet, Ph.D. 


A FIRST GERMAN GRAMMAR 
With nine illustrations, map, and German-English 


and English-German vocabularies. By Gerorce O. 
CuURME 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xv+-282.........00005. goc 


LACHENDES LAND 

Three Stories by ERNstT von WILDENBRUCH 

Edited by LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xviit+-212............4.. 5o0c 
ZWEI MARCHEN 

Two Stories by Isocp—e Kurz. Edited by CHaRLEs 

MARSHALL Poor 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xi+-194..........44-- 40¢ 
GOETHE’S DIE LEIDEN DES JUNGEN WERTHERS 

Edited by Ernst Fetse 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xviiit-294............. 60c 
THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 

Outlines of its development. By Tosras DiexkHorr 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxi+-524........... $1.25 





A THACKERAY READER 
By Mrs. Georce SMITH 
CORRE. BOO, CHIE, BD. WED eco ccscccsecsccces 4oc 


SELECTED LETTERS OF PLINY 
Edited by G. B. ALten, M. A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 149......6..0005. soe sOOe 


THE OXFORD LATIN COURSE. Parti 
From the Elements to the Text of Czsar’s Cam- 
paigns in Britain. Modified to avoid the use of the 
subjunctive mood. By R. L. A. Du Pontet 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xrvit-302.........0005. 60c 


“This is a book with a single aim: to enable you in 
the shortest possible time to read a Latin author, and read 
him accurately.” 


Lingua Latina Series 
General Editors: Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE and S. O. ANDREW, M.A. 


P. OVIDI NASONIS ELEGIACA 
Edited by L. R. StRANGEWAyYS 
COU BU, Gy Be is oc wi ovcescccccccces 50 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT BY THE PUBLISHERS. 
Oxford University Press American Branch, 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
35 West 32d St., New York 
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University of Glasgow 
CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 





The Curators of the Adam Smith Chair of Political 
Economy propose to consider the making of an ap- 
pointment to fill the vacant Chair on roth June next 


or later date. 
The appointment to be made will date from Ist 


October, 1915. 

Information respecting the duties and conditions of 
the Office may be obtained on application to the un- 
dersigned. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON 
Secretary Glasgow University Court 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
April, 1915 














AN IMPORTANT EVENT | 


PUBLISHED APRIL 10, 1915 


THE MERRILL READERS] 


By FRANKLIN B. DYER, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass., | | 
and MARY J. BRADY, Primary Supervisor of Schools, St. Louis, Mo, | 








THE PRIMER wan sckevsseeusavesuaeews 32 cents 
FIRST READER ‘ <sevendhbewen een 32 cents 
SE NE 6 kaut vote bedcine dexasskueeae denne 40 cents | 


| 
‘CHARLES E.MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers | 


432 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 323- 525 &. : E. 23d d St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The publishers invite correspondence from Superintendents who 
desire copies for examination with a view to introduction 

















For Preparatory and High School; 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


WALTER S. HINCHMAN, AM. 
(Harvard) 
Master of English In Groton Schoo! 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES : | 
1. Written in terms of men and 
facts rather than ideas and jp. 
terpretation. 

2. Treats only authors actually 
read in schools, and is therefore 
able to treat them fully, with | 
| 
| 






special stress on their person- 
alities. 

3. Contains tables, maps, illustra. | 
tions, and a chronological chart. | 

4. Contains appended chapters, 
thorough and concise, on “Lit- 
erary Forms” and “Versitica- 
tion.” 

12mo. 455 pp., with 95 illustrations, | 
Price $1.30 net, postage free. 


THE CENTURY CO. | 
353 Fou rth Avenue New York | 


| 
| 


| 























A NEW, ENLARGED, THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER 
REVISED 


By General HENRY M. ROBERT, U. S. Army 
Part I Rales of Order Part Il.Organization,and Conduct of Business. Part Il. Plans for Study of eo 
For the orderly conduct of parliamentary business what Manual has surpassed 
ROBERT'S in usefulness? Quoted widely, it is the final authority in many State legis- 
latures, societies, clubs, ete. The new edition brings the book in harmony with present 
day practice. It contains fully twice as much material with no sacrifice of convenience. 
A handy size—“just fits the pocket.” Half Leather, 323 pages, $1.00. Full Leather, 323 pages, $1.25 


READY MAY 5th 











Three Important New 
School Books 





Buehler’s 


Modern EnglishGrammar 
Revised 1914, containing the new ter- 
minology recommended by the Joint 
Committee on Grammatical Nome- 
clature. 


Bryce &» Spaulding’s 
Aldine First Language Book 


For Grades Three and Four, with 
Manual for Teachers. 


Bryce &» Spaulding’s 
AldineSecondLanguageBook | 


For Grades Five and Six, with Manual | 
for Teachers. 


| 





nEwROe t+ COMPANY, Publishers 
3 Fifth Avenue, New York 


120 noviauent STREET, BOSTON 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 

















SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, $3 Scuth’wabesn’ Aven cacao 























GENERAL CHEMISTRY 


| UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








Principles and Application. By LYMAN C. NEWELL 

=e ae tee —— yf Af. ™ of Lists of publications in sciences, phil 
eenend thes ‘ia - ve ~ pu pon 4 
Sedect quacter, and is tho tambadl end faniaten tone osophy, philology, history, economics, 
ment of theory, It devotes unusual space to the | will be sent upon request. 
chemistry of everyday life and the industries. Part I— | 
Descriptive Text. Part I1—Experiments. Complete. | The U ef Callfornia Press 
580 pages, $1.20 BER LEY, CAL. 
D.C. HEATH &CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO | 











DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


A good textbook for the grades and 
smaller high schools is the new 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By MRS. LINCOLN. It was published 
April 9 and is a thoroughly modern book. 
It has fifty-nine lessons on cookery ané 
food groups, eighty-two pages on hous- 
hold science proper, and an Append 
with thirty-two lessons on home-sewiné. 
It contains a plan for school credit for 
home work, and for doing school work 
at no cost for equipment. It is as easy 
as a good book can be. Price 60 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
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GERMANY EMBATTLED 


An American Interpretation 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


“The most sympathetic book on the war from America’s 
Allen White in the Emporia Gazette. 


“It Is a wise, calm, and all embracing review of the attitude of those Germans in 
America who have made the Kaiser’s war their war, and it leaves them not a leg 
to stand upon.’’—Henry Watterson in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“A remarkable book.’’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“The book is high-minded; it is truthful; it is worthy of America. So justly, and 
in the main so tactfully, has the author expressed his message, that his treatise 
may well stand before the world as haps the clearest and most succinct ex- 
pression of the American attitude.’’—North American Review. 


“No war library will be complete without this volume which is written with con 


viewpoint."’—William 


vincing force.’’—Pitteburgh Dispatch. 
“The Fg ay of Democracy, 
1 t 





ng, 
Mr. Villard discusses with 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


‘Exceptionally interesti 
the subject matter.’’"—Duluth Herald. 


“In a day when it is almost necessary 
little book has the fearlessness of a real triumph of intellect.’’—Columbia State. 


the blow to Germany’s prestige as a seat of learn- 
of her reputation for faith and honor. . 
frankness, with courage, with conspicuous ability.’’— 


. these, and other subjects, 


in its sympathetic viewpoints and its frank treatment of 


to be a partisan, the very fairness of this 


Price $1.00 net; postage extra 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 


New York 
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join ; j 
- will publish its 

50th Anniversary 

0 

wth number on July 8th 

r A jubilee number worthy 

_ of The Nation and of the 

| patronage of the National 

= Advertisers of America 

. 

, 

and 

OK MAAN‘ a 
hed 

0k. 

«st TE v0 receive the wurtent amber in a || How Belgium Saved Europea 
dis ponvenient (temporary) form. Substan- “BY AN EYE-WITNESS” 


ing Man Ually made, bound in cloth, with THE 
for NATION stamped on the side in gold. 
ork Holds about one volume. Papers easily 
asy né neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 
nts receipt of 756 cents. Address The Nation, 





ON 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 





| Dr. Charles Sarolea, the Eminent Belgian Scholar 


This epic story of Belgium’s heroic defence 
— great edds by one who was there, 
plains ma 


ny things, which you cannot learn from 
| magazine or newspaper accounts. $1.00 net. 


J.B.LIPPINCOTTCO.,PHILADELPHIA 








12,283 Men 
Joined This 


Cigar Club 


For forty years I've been 
smoking a cigar made from 
a tobacco I buy in the Vuel- 





ta district in Cuba. I've 
never found its equal. 
My friends and _ their 


friends have insisted on my 
supplying them from my 
private stock. 

So now there are over 12,000 
of them ordering together. 
We keep one man busy select- 
ing only the choicest leaves. 

Co-operative Plan 
Means Mutual Saving 
This Co-operative Club 


buys over 2,000,000 cigars a 
year. So they secure quantity 


prices. We have no dealers 
nor salesmen. Here again is 
a saving. 


We can sell about 100,000 of 
our present supply. We've 
put the price at $5.00 per 
hundred, $2.60 for 50— 
which is about what they 
cost us. If they could be 
purchased at a store they 
would cost twice as much. 


First Five Free 

We're perfectly willing to 
have you try a few to de- 
cide for yourself that they 
can't be matched anywhere 
We are sure you'll enjoy 
their rare, mild flavor and 
delightful aroma. 
Merely send us lOc 
ing, revenue and postage an! 
try your five free. If they please 
you, we'll be glad to have you 
join our club. Don't delay. Write 
to-day for trial cigars, but 
lease use your business 
etter head or enclose 
your business card. 


J. Rogers Warner 
959 Lockwood Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


for pack 





Evract Size 

















Washington, D. C. 
HOTEL GRAFTON 


Your most pleasant recollec- 
tion of Washington will be the 
delicious meals, comfortable 
accommodations and refined 
environment you found at 


THE GRAFTON 


TERMS (American Plan) 


OD a kc ncvccaccenn $3 per day, upward, 

Double Room, free Public Bath, $6 te $8 per day; 
$35 te $50 per week, for two. 

Double Room and Bath, for two, $8 to $12 per day; 
$50 to $70 per week. 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, for two, $12 to $18 
per day; $70 to $100 per week. 


HARRINGTON MILLS, Proprietor. 
Summer Season, Saranac Inn 


Upper Saranac Lake, Adirondacks 
Hassixotox Mnis, Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 





College Texts 


EXERCISE BOOK IN ECONOMIC HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By E.L. BOGART and C. M. THOMP- 
SON, University of Illinois. With 
eleven outline maps and ten charts, 
besides numerous written exercises to 
be prepared. Quarto, 64 pp. 50 cents. 
The exercise book is designed for colleges or ad- 

vanced secondary schools where emphasis upon the in- 

dustrial development of the United States is desired. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. By ROBERT MOR- 
RIS OGDEN, Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology in the University of 
Kansas. 228 pp. Price, $1.25. 

It is truly an introduction to general Psychology, 
not to any particular aspect of it, and it avoids the 
narrowness of view which is found in works that 
cousider the subject from one special angle. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. By 
CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric in Co- 
lumbia University. 267 pp., with Bib- 
liographies. $1.25. 

A most able treatment, In a compact form, of the 
ane a student onght to know about the medieval 
period, 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS; 
Special Reference to American Con- 
ditions. By EDWIN R. A. SELIG- 
MAN, McVickar Professor of Political 
Economy in Columbia University. New 


Edition, Revised and Rewritten. 766 

pp. Net, $2.50 

New chapters have been added on the Control of 
Trusts, Labor Legislation, and Labor losurance, 





Hecondarp School Texts 


ELEMENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
LISH. (Nearly ready.) By MAUDE 
M. FRANK, A.M., De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York City. 

It gives abundant practice in oral and written 
composition, including letter writing, dramatics, etc. 
In addition it drills on spelling, punctuation, and the 
quiee es grammar. Plenty of material for practice is 
urpis ° 


PRACTICE WORK IN ENGLISH for 
the First Year of the High School. By 
MARIETTA KNIGHT, South High 
School, Worcester, Mass. 212 pp. 60c. 
It includes a review of 2 ¥ a study of the use 

of words, sentence structure, and forms of discourse. 

ESSENTIALS Ili EARLY EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. By “AMUEL BURNETT 
HOWE, A.M., Department of History, 
South Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. With Illustrations, Maps, 
Charts, Genealogical Tables, List of 
Important Events, and Selected List 
of Books. 433 pp. $1.50. 

Howe's ‘‘Essentials’’ meets fully the requirements 
of the new course of study and has — widely 
adopted. Teachers find that it shortens the 


; course, 
saves time, and opens the way for the introduction of 


with | 


economle history in the fourth year. 
ESSENTIALS IN MODERN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. By D. C. KNOWLTON, 
Head of the Department of History, 
Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School, Newark, N. J., 
and 8. B. HOWE, Department of His- 
tory, South Side High School, Newark, 
N. J. (In preparation.) 
A continuation of Howe's ‘Essentials in Early 
European History,’’ bringing European history down 
to the present time, 
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THE DAWN OF CHARACTER. By E. 
E. R. MUMFORD, Lecturer on “Chijq 
Training” at the Princess Christian 
Training Colao for Nurses, Manches. 
ter. Net, $1.2 
The fourth monn = an . ed interesting 
treatment of the study of children 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. py 
ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, with 4 
Preface by the Dowager Countess of 
Chichester, President of the Mothers’ 
Union. New Edition, Abridged ang 
Revised. Net, 36 cents. 

This book has attracted much attention among the 

**Mothers’ Clubs" in England. It is devoted t) tix 

ethical features of teaching. 


THE SCHOOL, THE CHILD, AND THE 
TEACHER. By ELLEN W. ADAM. 
SON, formerly Mistress of Method in 
we Girls’ High School. Net. 
This book consists of suggestions for students |p 

training and is chiefly addressed to young teachers. 

A SCHOOLMASTER’S APOLOGY. By 
the Rev. CYRIL A. ALINGTON, Head 
Master of Shrewsbury. Net, $1.20. 
This book deals with many sides of education |p 

a@ non-technical way. He discusses in a most inter 

esting manner many burning questions concerning 

education, 


CHILD STUDY. By the Rev. G. H. 
M.A. Net, 50 cents. 
Written by one of wide experience in the problems 
of child study. It is not the production of an arm 
chair theorist, but of an eminently practical teacher, 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT OF 
FRESHMEN. 





The announcement that, beginning with 
he autumn, all freshmen at Brown Uni- 
ersity will be required to take a one-hour 
purse dealing with “the aim, scope, and 
lue” of a college education, is possibly only 
p line with the action adopted by certain) 
her Eastern universities in recent years. 
eshmen at Harvard have lately been held 
hore strictly to account by their advisers, 
nd at Princeton the preceptorial system in-| 
res to freshmen counsel on many matters. 
rown intends to go further still and to in- 
itute a course of orientation. “About one- 
burth of the lectures,” we are informed by 
he Brown Alumni Monthly, “will deal with 
he general relation of the student to the 
the others with the academic 
rriculum.” And we learn that “no fresh- 
an will be able to pass through the year 
ithout explicit instruction as to the scope, 
eaning, and uses of college life.” It is not | 
ecessary to suppose that the extreme of 
ientific management is here contemplated. 
rown has, as we know, set herself against | 
ich instruments of the devil as “time- | 
rds,” and is not likely to let herself be! 
awn into anything very similar. Yet the 
hnouncement of this formal course will | 
ve pause to many a one who had looked | 
the East to check the mania for efficiency | 
hich has infected educational circles, The | 
ar is that it will be accepted by certain | 
ate universities in the West as a sign of | 
elding to their leadership. 

Both East and West should not forget that 
© freshman is as rare a bird as he is 


ually represented to be. Half-baby and 





hiversity; 





half-man, it is the baby in him which has 
caught the eye of the caricaturist. He moves 
about, his first autumn in college, a stranger 
to his surroundings, exalted by them, and 
yet retiring into himself at the first indica- 


tion that he has become the object of inspec- | 
tion. Just what goes on in his mind is almost | 


as impenetrable as is the infantile world. 
In a way he is helpless, in another sense 


his sphere is quite complete with possibill- | 


ties. 
set in, and in this great institution, even 
though he does not understand it, he sees 
manifold opportunities. Obviously this is 
both a dangerous stage of development and 
one filled with the utmost promise: dan- 
gerous, because the sudden release from 
the discipline of the preparatory school is 
almost more than the average boy can us 
to his advantage; promising, because this 
very freedom stirs the imagination. 
problem of university authorities is to allow 
free play to the imagination and yet to fore 
stall unthinking indolence. 


rr 
rhe 


It would, in our judgment, be a pity if the 
prospective course at Brown should become 
as formal as other portions of the curricu- 
lum. Part of the advice which freshmen 
need might well be set forth in solid terms. 
Thus the college library, for most freshmen, 
and indeed for many a student throughout 
his.four years, remains a great monster, its 
lure and accessibility obscured simply be 
cause no intelligible map is furnished. 
most the freshman penetrates only to thoss 
corners of the reading-room containing th: 
books reserved for his particular courses 
There used to be a tradition at one of the 
oldest universities in the East that it wa 


bad form to be seen in the library. The 


Te eee re 


In most cases disillusion has not yet 
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right kind of talk could dispel such non- 
sense and could transform the library from 
a place of mere drudgery into one offering 
friendly haunts as well, even if but a hand- 
ful should ever feel its full spell: 


Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet. 


But a on the library 


| might easily become stereotyped. 
A compulsory course on any portion of 


compulsory course 


| the freshman’s superneeds sounds forbidding. 


It suggests reports and examinations; and 


require a student to “pass” a test in 
should normally be bound up 


his most personal aspirations would 


! to 
what with 
very 
likely deprive these of their yalue. For a 
boy of any promise, not a course on the sig- 
nificance of a university, but a series of in- 
formal talks by specially qualified persons, 
_ought to be sufficient. Lectures on the use 
of the college catalogue have an unpleasant 
suggestion of lectures on the making of ath- 
letic schedules, which latter, we are informed, 
| now count for the A.B. degree in one of th: 
largest State universities of the Middle West. 
It would be mischievous to add, in this man- 
superstition, 


that 


ner, to the very prevalent 


among faculties and students alike, 


nothing of any consequence can be learned 


without a course of lectures. A number of 





years ago Harvard invited some distinguish- 


| 


| ed men to talk in the Union, on their respec- 


| tive professions, with a view to helping 


| students decide upon their careers in after- 


life. Not the least admirable feature of the 


plan was the place chosen for these talks. 
Given in a lecture hall they would have sa- 
vored of prescription. 

We are aware, to be sure, of the prob- 
lems to be met in these days of large en- 


rolments. In some fashion the average stu- 





DOR 


dent must be waked up before he has ac- 
quired the habit of indolence, and he is 
often a pretty dull fellow; sometimes lock- 
step seems to be the only pace that he 
can go. Yet we trust that before universi- 
ties decide definitely to herd students thus, 
in the hope of instructing them in what 
may be termed overvalues, they will care 
With- 
out undue neglect of the average student, it 


fully consider the dangers involved. 


is well to recognize that, after all, the last- 


ing reputation of an institution is made 
by its exceptional products, and that these 
in which to 


It is doubtful, more- 


require considerable freedom 
think for themselves. 
over, whether the average student can be 
made to see the “open secret” even by de- 
manding that his degree shall be condition- 
Groping there will 
always be in college, and provided that a 
boy is not permitted to walk principally in 
the dark, groping is to be expected. It 


corresponds to what he will experience, in 


ed upon his seeing it. 


later on in life. 
Throw floods of light upon the system with 
which knowledge is divided and interrelat- 
ed in the catalogue, the fact remains that a 
of the name is bigger 
than even its catalogue or its faculty, and 


some measure at least, 


university worthy 


more significant than any formal course of 
lectures can hope to determine. 

“The aim, scope, and value” of a univer- 
sity—who shall say precisely what they 
are? Like inspiration got from books, they 


are not matters which in any profound 
sense can be taught, but must be discov- 
ered individually. The point becomes clear 
the moment one 
in the 


the 


fancies oneself giving in- 
struction meaning of, say, Oxford. 


The charm, personality of the place 


would vanish if subjected to the pointer 


and rule. The danger will be that any pres- 


entday explanation of a university, for- 
mally conceived, will leave the impalpable 
further in the background than ever and 
will reduce the Institution to a huge plant 
of which only such practical machinery as 
chemical laboratories and schools of bual- 
the 


Better than this would be the fresh- 


ness will take shape in freshman's 
mind, 


man's own unthinking judgment, which often 


ia that a college training leads to no very 
tangible results, but “what do I care!” The 
freshman is wiser than he knows. He ad- 
mits the mystery and accepts it. Dispel 
that mystery—that is, explain to one too 
young to understand that many a course 
is justified only because of the pleasures 


of the 


mind which much later it will cre- 
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DOES THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIP MAKE A MAN 
TAME? 





By FRANK AYDELOTTE. 





It has for some years been evident to such 
persons as have had the curiosity to inquire 
about the matter that there is in the minds 
of many American college boys, and many 
college professors who are their advisers, a 
vague, intangible prejudice against the 
Rhodes Scholarships. This prejudice is not 
caused by the requirement of Greek. It is 
not a mere jingoistic objection to having any- 
thing to do with other than American uni- 
versities. It is not due to the popular super- 
stition that England is “behind the times” 
and hence as good as dead. Nor is it a re- 
sult of the very widespread and very dense 
popular ignorance of what the scheme stands 
for, what are the conditions of obtaining an 
appointment, and what are the opportunities 
which an appointment opens. 

The particular objection to which I al- 
lude is different from all these, founded 
much deeper in our national feeling, and 
much less frequently voiced in plain words. 
It is an objection based partly on observa- 
tion of the Americans who have returned 
from Oxford. It represents a shrewd analy- 
sis of the effect which Oxford has had on 
them: it rests on a fact, but a fact misun- 
derstood. 

Perhaps the clearest statement of this ob- 
jection is to be found in the verdict of a 
keen, emphatic, hard-driving, Middle-Western 
educator on an ex-Rhodes Scholar who was 
a candidate for a position in his educational 
institution: “He’s a gentleman, he is a good 
scholar, and not afraid of work, but he has 
lost his punch! Ozford has tamed him!” 
There it is, roughly but adequately put! In 
the opinion of a certain class of American 
educators the effect of Oxford on American 
boys has been to tame them. They come 
back, say these men, well trained, possibly 
more thoroughly grounded in the fundamen- 
tals of their subjects than they would have 
been in America. They are pleasant fellows 
socially, they have plenty of energy and are 
ready to do hard work, they are not Anglo- 
maniacs, they have no intention of trying 
to make America over on the English pat- 
tern (our objectors would take perhaps more 
joy in them and be less suspicious if they 
had), but they have lost that indefinable 
American characteristic known as punch. 


What is this quality which we so admire 
and for which we have no other name than 
the slang word punch? It is a quality which 
can be known truly only by its works, and 
they are mighty and innumerable. It is the 
ability to achieve the end without the means, 
the whole without the parts. It makes rail- 
ways without money, churches without re 


without news, and educational INStitution, 
without educated men. It is not, however ,, 
be confused with bluff. It is not the quay, 
which wins poker games without cards, }; 


bluff raised to a higher power; it surviy, 


“calling’—at least for a generation. The 
next generation pays, as in the case of ,, 


site of the Panama Canal. 


Admiration for punch is not confine y, 
All Europe 
mires this quality (though they will not » 
ways admit the fact) in our conduct of by. 


the Western Hemisphere. 


ness. Englishmen who have spent a goy 
part of their lives in the colonies admire ; 
more than those who have stayed at hom 
And these are precisely the Englishmen wiy 


whom Americans are most comfortable, By 


the distinctive feature of American punch 4 
that we do not confine its range to the wor 


of business and practical life, but are begip. 
ning to extend it to the intellectual and spjp. 
A new type of colleg 


itual world as well. 
professor, a new type of preacher and lx. 


turer and teacher is appearing among w-~ 


the man with punch. 

Our fathers, so far as we of this gener. 
tion can make out, did not know this ma, 
In their churches and universities he wou 
perhaps not have been tolerated; there ar 
some places where he is not tolerated to-day 
But he is extending his domains. Tr 
trend of the times is in his favor. Thi 
is an age of experiment in education. We 
no longer have the majority of our students 
taking a “classical” course, the subject 
matter of which is more or less standard ané 
fixed. We have very few “courses” to-day; 
under the elective system each student make 
his own. In education at present we are a 
gaged in trying all things. It looks som 
times as if, like the lady in “Piers Plowmas, 
we had forgotten to turn over the leaf ani 
learn that we must hold fast to that whic 
is good. 

The great difference between the eduw 
tion of the present and that of a few gener 
tions ago is not that we have substitute 
science and the modern languages for the 
classics. Nor is it that we have largely sub 
stituted bread-and-butter values for cultura 
It is that in place of a standard and regu 
discipline we have now the tacit theory « 
the educational equality of all subjects an 
the anarchy of the elective system. The 
sult is that our work is tentative and ind 
fective; our very degrees have lost their olf 
meaning and acquired no new; the wor 
education is one of the vaguest in our lat 
guage. It does not follow that we are edt 
cationally on the road to perdition. Mor 
likely the reverse. Experiment and tents 
tive efforts are the price of progress, and ; 
is only by this means that a new education 
discipline can be evolved, summing up ‘ 
lessons of a longer past and meeting t 
needs of a more complex future. 

But meanwhile, in the confusion, has com 
the opportunity of the man with pun 
Lured by the magnitude of our education 
system, he has invaded this field as he migh 
have invaded South America or the Ore’ 








ate—and you destroy 4 jewel of great price. 


ligion, literature without art, newspapers 


in business, using the same “practical” m* 
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ods, and insisting on the same immediate re- 


tutions sults. He has not been admitted everywhere, 
ever, » Mi put he has been admitted and applauded too 
Quality MB much. As a result of his efforts, our unt- 
is. lt MB versities are organized for “efficiency,” and 
UrVivy Mscjentific management” threatens to tell 
D. Theft men how to teach classes as well as how to 


> Of thelll iay bricks or load bars of pig iron on a car. 


our university presidents tend to become 


fined jf captains of industry, and athletic sports tend 
ope a MR to justify themselves not as sport, but as 
Not al Mae advertising. 
of busi The man with punch has commercialized 
a goof education and advertised it, and in some cas- 
mire ;: es well-nigh destroyed it. For the rough and 
t home MN ready methods, the impatience, the liking for 
en wittfE show, the hasty contempt for thoroughness, 
le. By the disregard of preparation and of finish, 
unch kf which are elements of a certain kind of ma- 
e wore chine-made success in the practical sphere, 
> begin are handicaps in the world of intellect. A 
nd spire man with punch may be made into a philoso- 
college im pher, but in the process he will lose part of 
ind lef his admiration for punch. Punch is not so 
1g us~fee much the faculty of getting results as of get- 
ting the appearance of them. It is at bot- 
genen [arm tom the talent for publicity, expressing it- 
is man femself always in “grand-stand play.” Filashi- 
. would ness, show, advertising—all these qualities 
ore ania Which it loves—are attributes of charlatan- 
today feu ism in the intellectual world. And if the 
. Toieag intellectual life means anything at all, it 
Thyme means never-ending opposition to charlatan- 
». Wim ism. Charlatanism is not only inimical to 
‘udent: an it, it is a complete and total negation of it. 
subject: ame “Sainte-Beuve relates,” says Arnold, “that 
rd ania Napoleon one day said, when somebody was 
to-day, spoken of in his presence as a charlatan: 
makefae Charlatan as much as you please; but 
areca Where is there not charlatanism?’ ‘Yes,’ 
somes answers Sainte-Beuve, ‘in politics, in the art 






of governing mankind, that is perhaps true. 
But in the order of thought, in art, the 
glory, the eternal honor is that charlatan- 
ism shall find no entrance; herein lies the 
inviolableness of that noble portion of man’s 
being.’” 

It may be that we shall find one day that 
charlatanism is not all a good in practical 
life, that it is worth while to have our cloth- 
ing all wool as well as prominently adver- 
tised, our food pure as well as packed in 
fancy boxes. If we ever learn that, we shall 
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of 
“ aifee Probably learn it when our universities 
ne learn it, when they acquire more respect for 
| inet Ee thoroughness, when they promise less and 
ir od Perform more, when we teach our students 


the difference between really knowing a 
thing and half-knowing it, when we distin- 
guish between shoddy work in the intellec- 
tual sphere and sound. 


II. 


That is the lesson which Oxford is teach- 
ing our American boys. They take various 
courses, the things they learn have various 
degrees of “practical” value, or perhaps no 
practical value at all. But when they re- 
turn they are all firmly impressed with one 
thing: the necessity for thoroughness in in- 
tellectual work, the difference between 
knowledge and smatterings. And the in- 
evitable effect of this is to sober them, to 
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make them less disposed to pretend to know 
what they do not know, to make them set- 
tle down rather quietly and seriously to the 
work which they wish to do (or can find to 
do) at home. 

It must be repeated that the writer is 
under no delusion that ex-Rhodes Scholars 
are the only Americans who do this. Our 
own universities have many hard-working, 
sound scholars and clear thinkers—men who 
spend their time in work and not in adver- 
tising. But too often they are not the men 
with the most influence, or the largest sal- 
aries, or the greatest reputations. Among 
the students which they send out are many 
more of the same sort. Only they are not al- 
ways the loudest heralded of our graduates. 
And with the Rhodes Scholars there is like- 
ly to be one curious difference. Appoint- 
ments to Oxford are made entirely by Amer- 
ican committees. The qualifying examina- 
tion (popular opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding) is little more than a formal- 
ity, testifying to a certain very small ac- 
quaintance with Latin and Greek, arith- 
metic, and algebra. Any man who has had 
a little classics can pass it, and a man with 
punch can pass it with almost no classics 
at all. Now, the man with punch is just 
the man who will not fear to attempt it, 
and he is also the man whom the committee 
of selection in his native State is likely to 
admire and to appoint to the scholarship. 
Nor is there anything to lament in this fact; 
punch is not so much a vice as a danger- 
ous virtue; our young American may be 
the better for it, though perhaps not the 
more comfortable in Oxford at first. In Ox- 
ford he meets something new in his experi- 
ence, something which he learns slowly to 
understand, and not merely to understand 
but to love. He is met by an attitude at 
once hospitable and critical—a democracy 
where men are known intimately and per- 
sonally by one another and by their teach- 
ers, where ideas count as ideas, and charac- 
ter as character, where good intentions are 
not allowed to pass for knowledge, nor a 
ready memory for power of thought. There 
are shams in Oxford, it is true, but the 
spirit of the place is against them. Hon- 
esty and thoroughness are the most impor- 
tant characteristics of its intellectual life. 
The beauty of Oxford is built upon them, 
as all real beauty is. There are gigantic 
stupidities in Oxford, and in the men who 
rule Oxford from without, but there is also 
that in the spirit of the place which will dis- 
solve them and conquer them and take away 
from them their power. Reforms in Ox- 
ford are slow, but they are always coming, 
and when they come they are not stupid re- 
forms, sweeping away good and evil togeth- 
er to set up new good and evil in their place. 
Oxford has the patience to gather up the 
best of her traditions into her new self year 
by year and century by century, as she care- 
fully preserves the best of her old buildings 
in her unceasing reconstructions. 

Into this atmosphere and into this life 
comes our young American with his punch. 
He is not a bad man for Oxford on the 





whole; as I have said, he may be the better 
for his punch, and he will be better still 
when he returns from Oxford with his faith 
in punch shaken and a belief in quiet thor- 
oughness in its place. But in his case the 
change is very evident, and our emphatic 
Middle-Western educator, instead of seeing 
the improvement, thinks his young protégé 
has been ruined by the experience. 

Other Americans will not find him ruined, 
but the reverse. They will find him an ally 
in the battle which thoroughness is wag- 
ing and must wage against charlatanism in 
our education and in our national life. The 
forces of thoroughness would have won the 
battle in this country without the aid of the 
Rhodes Scholarships. The evidence of their 
progress can be read more clearly every 
year. Our popular belief in method at the 
expense of knowledge, our worship of form 
at the expense of substance, our faith in ad- 
ministrative machinery at the expense of 
thought—all these elements of our intel- 
lectual life are doomed by forces that we 
have the power to generate and are generat- 
ing ourselves. But in this battle, Oxford, 
by means of the Rhodes Scholarships, ts 
furnishing a little band of recruits whose 
influence, never urged by organization or 
machinery, but quietly by individual 
thought and effort, will be felt more and 
more as the years go on, against the opera- 
tion in our intellectual life of the American 
ideal of punch. 


The Revival of Latin 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN LATIN AS A LIVING 
LANGUAGE 








By GONZALES LODGE 





A striking phenomenon of the recent edu- 
cational movement has been the 
Latin as a practical tongue. The last part 
of the nineteenth century saw a steady tight- 
ening of the bonds of Ciceronlanism in our 
schools until the current conception of Latin 
as a dead language was fast being confirmed 
in the minds of students as well as in those 
of the general public, and any suggestion 
that Latin was a living language that could 
be used for virtually any purpose for which 


revival of 


any other living language could be used was 
regarded as a heresy closely bordering on 
the blasphemous To the ordinary high- 
school pupil Latin died with the death of 
Vergil. 

It is true that here and there distinguished 


scholars played with Latin translation, and 


occasionally enthusiastic schoolmasters tried 


to stem the tide. Thus that veteran educator 
of women, Dr. N. C. Brooks, published as 
early as 1864, his “Vite virorum Iillustrium 
Americ a Columbo ad Jacksonum” 
(Barnes), which he designed to take the place 


of the well-known “Viri Rome" of L'Ho- 
mond (1727-1794), but the book made no im- 
pression, and is now almost inaccessible. In 
England there was nearly the same experi- 
ence, although certain elementary reading 
books, such as Ritchie’s “Fabule faciles,” 
Latin in content and style, had a wide vogue 
in schools. 
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When the increased virulence of the at- 
tacks on Latin towards the close of the cen- 
tury brought home to teachers on both sides 
of the water the necessity of meeting a seri- 
ous situation, the English scholars bestirred 
themselves with characteristic energy to 
prove that Latin did not mean only the age 
of imperial Rome. The pioneer in this 
movement was Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, of 
the University of Birmingham, who published 
in 1902 his “Ora maritima,” a story of Brit- 
ain in the time of the Romans. This met 
with so much success that it was soon fol- 
lowed by a more advanced book, “Pro Patria,” 
a large part of which was devoted to a story 
of the Boer War. The movement thus in- 
augurated was greatly furthered by the ex- 
periment in teaching Latin as a modern lan- 
guage set on foot by Dr. Rouse at the Perse 
School, Cambridge. The eminent success of 
this experiment has led to the preparation 
of numerous modern Latin reading books, 
some ten, at least, having been published in 
the last few years. Most of these have been 
for elementary teaching, and have been an- 
clent in content, but some have been frankly 
modern in every respect, as, for example, 
Godley's “Fables of Orbilius,” where the cu- 
rious may find capital versions of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” Mark Twain's “Jumping Frog,” and 
other favorites. The reaction in this coun- 
try led to such ventures as Professor D’Ooge’s 
“Story of a Roman Boy” and Professor Nut- 
ting’s stories of our early Indian wars. 

More ambitious books have also not been 
lacking. Early in the last century a French- 
man, G. F. Goffeaux, prepared a Latin ver- 
sion of Robinson Crusoe for French schools 
under the title, “De Robinsone Crusoéo.” 
The same idea occurred independently some 
years later to an English professor, F. W. 
Newman, who produced a Latin version in 
1861, which, however, was not published until 
1884, under the title “Rebilius Cruso,” “a 
book to lighten tedium to a beginner” (Triib- 
ner & Co.). These versions of the same 
story are curiously different. Goffeaux's book 
was reédited for English pupils by P. A. Bar- 
nett In 1907 (Longmans), under the stimu- 
lus of the work of Professor Sonnenschein. 
The dedicatory letter of this edition to Kip- 
ling is well worth reading. 


Meanwhile in America we have had an 
untiring and devoted apostle of modern Latin 
In Dr. Arcadius Avellanus. As early as 1893 
he started In Philadelphia the publication of 
a Latin periodical called “Preco Latinus,” 
which he continued for eight years with but 
slight encouragement from teachers of Latin. 
During this period he also published several 
textbooks in modern Latin, but these met 
with but indifferent success. In the recent 
movement he has naturally been very active, 
and recently two ambitious publications 


(made possible through the interest of Mr. 
ke. Parmelee Prentice) have appeared from 
his pen. The one is a Latin version of Rus- 
kin's “King of the Golden River,” published 
early In 1914, and already out of print; the 
other, a much more extensive book of 316 
pages, is a Latin version of Léon Cahun’'s 
“Les Aventures de Capitaine Magon,” a story 
of the early history of Carthage. This book 
was published in 1875 for French children, 
and was soon afterwards translated into 
English and widely read. Dr. Avellanus has 
been most successful in reproducing the spir- 
it of the original, and any one who delights 
in tales of adventure and danger must find 
this version most entertaining. 

These two books amply demonstrate, if 


demonstration were needed, the continued 
youth and vitality of the Latin language and 
its adaptability to the expression of all phases 
of modern experience. We are informed that 
the “Pericla Nauarchi Magonis” is intended to 
be but the beginning of a series of similar 
versions. It is to be hoped that the response 
of the Latinists of the country will be suf- 
ficiently encouraging to insure the success of 
the undertaking. The “Pericla” is privately 
printed and may be obtained at Mr. Pren- 
tice’s office, 37 Wall Street; price $5. 








Academic Societies 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 





The annual general meeting of this, the old- 
est scientific society in America, was held 
this year in Philadelphia, from April 22 to 
April 24. The meeting was opened on 
Thursday afternoon by the President, Dr. W. 
W. Keen, who, with Vice-Presidents A. A. 
Michelson, W. B. Scott, and C. L. Doolittle, 
presided over the various sessions. 

The session on Thursday afternoon was de- 
voted to Mathematics and Physics. Prof. 
Robert A. Millikan, of the University of Chi- 
cago, gave a résumé of his brilliant series of 
experiments establishing the value of the 
elementary electric charge, and discussed 
some recent criticisms of his work. 

Mr. Charles F. Brush, of Cleveland, describ- 
ed some interesting experiments showing that 
after specimens of carbon tool steel or tung- 
sten steel are water-hardened, they spon- 
taneously generate a considerable amount of 
heat, an effect which continues for more than 
a month and which is accompanied by a 
shrinkage in volume. Raising the tempera- 
ture of the specimen, as in annealing, pro- 
duces a further diminution of volume and 
presumably a further generation of heat. The 
conclusion is that the hardened steel is in a 
condition of great molecular strain, which is 
gradually relieved even at room temperatures 
with evolution of heat, an effect more pro- 
nounced during the process of annealing. 

Prof. A. A. Michelson, of Chicago, describ- 
ed the recent progress made by him in the 
ruling of diffraction gratings. Gratings have 
been obtained up to ten inches In length, and 
it is planned to construct a ruling engine 
with which gratings of double this size may 
be ruled. 

The morning session on Friday was given 
up to Zoélogy and Botany. A number of valu- 
able papers were read discussing various as- 
pects of the problem of heredity. Prof. George 
H. Parker, of Harvard, discussed the prob- 
lem of adaptation as illustrated by the fur 
seals of the Pribilof Islands. Prof. Charles 
Baskerville, of New York, reported on experi- 
ments he had made on the evaporation of 
ether from oils. This work was done in con- 
nection with investigations pursued in col- 
laboration with Dr. Gwathmey on the pro- 
duction of anmsthesia by rectal injection of 
mixtures of oll and ether. The mixture con- 
taining 75 per cent. ether was found most ef- 
fective. The results have been most satisfac- 
tory and no injurious after-effects have been 
observed. 

Dr. Allen J. Smith, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, summarized his investigations 
of the cause of the common disease of the 





gums (pyorrhea alveolaris). The origin is 





traced to an ameba, of which two form, 
have been shown to exist in the mouth. 7), 
disease may be completely checked by the ys, 
of a proper ameebicide. 

A peculiarly timely address was by Char). 
magne Tower, former Ambassador to (e;. 
many and Russia, on the rights and obliga. 
tions of neutralized territory. Such territory 
as Belgium and Switzerland, is guaranteed py 
neighboring Powers mainly for their own aj. 
vantage. It is the obligation of such a ney. 
tralized nation to avoid alliances among cop. 
tending nations unless her neutrality is yio. 
lated, and it is her right to resist such yi. 
lation. The Powers who have pledged the ney. 
trality have at various times, as in the pres. 
ent case, considered their own interests para. 
mount, and there is no authority to enforce 
the guarantees. 

Of similar interest was a paper by Prof, 
Douglas W. Johnson, of Columbia, which dis. 
cussed the influence of land forms upon the 
campaigns of the European war. It was 
shown that the violation of Belgian neutral. 
ity had a distinct topographic basis, as the 
nature of the ground made the alternate 
routes of German invasion much more easily 
defensible. The Russian plan of campaign js 
also largely controlled by the natural lines 
of defence. 

Edwin B. Frost, Director of the Yerkes 0b. 
servatory, reported upon observations made 
by him that different portions of the Orion 
nebula are in relative motion, showing an 
apparent rotation of the whole nebula. These 
results confirm the work done last year at 
the Observatory of Marseilles by an entirely 
different method. Other astronomical papers 
told of the continuation of the work carried 
on at Princeton under Prof. H. N. Russel 
upon eclipsing variable stars. 

On Saturday afternoon was held a sympo- 
sium on the Figure, Dimensions, and Consti- 
tution of the Earth. The subject was dis- 
cussed from the astronomical standpoint by 
Frank Schlesinger, Director of the Allegheny 
Observatory, from that of geology by Prof. 
T. C. Chamberlin, of Chicago, while seismol- 
ogy was treated by Prof. Harry Fielding Reid, 
of Johns Hopkins, and geophysics by Prot. 
John F. Hayford, of Northwestern Univer. 
sity. The discussion centred largely upon the 
question of the rigidity and viscosity of the 
earth, and upon the possible causes of the va- 
riation of latitude. 

A reception was held on Friday evening at 
the Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, at which William Morris Davis, pro- 
fessor emeritus of geology at Harvard, gave 
an illustrated lecture on “New Evidence for 
Darwin’s Theory of Coral Reefs,” based upon 
a voyage last year among the islands of the 
Pacific. 

The meeting closed with the usual banquet 
on Saturday evening at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, which was attended by about one hun- 
dred members and guests. Ex-Gov. Simeon E 
Baldwin responded to the toast, “The Men- 
ory of Franklin”; Prof. Harry Fielding Reid 
of Johns Hopkins, to “Our Universities’; 
Prof. John D. Prince, of Columbia, to “Our 
Sister Societies,” and Prof. M. D. Learned, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, to “The 
American Philosophical Society.” 

An interesting feature of the meeting w4! 
the presentation to the Society of a portrait 
of Provost Edgar F. Smith, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, a former president of the 
Society. 

Horace CuarK RIcHAnos. 
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"The University of North 
Carolina 





INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT GRAHAM—AN 
HISTORICAL SKETOH OF THE UNIVERSITY. 





At Chapel Hill, on April 21, Dr. Edward 
Ridder Graham was formally inaugurated as 
president of the University of North Carolina. 
In many respects the occasion was epochal— 
at once a consummation and an inaugura- 
tion: consummation, since it marks, after 
considerably more than a century of patient 
struggle on the part of the University, the 
fnal realization by the people of a vital sense 
of ownership; inauguration, since it heralds 
the beginning of an educational era and in- 
spires with a new zeal for public service. The 
keynote of the occasion was the emergence 
of the University of North Carolina into full 
national recognition as that Southern institu- 
tion which, in the most noteworthy way, has 
best embodied the idea of the State university. 

The University of North Carolina was or- 
dained of the people in the first Constitution 
of the State, adopted in 1776. The connection 
between the public-school system and the 
University was clearly regarded as organic 
by the drafters of the Constitution; section 
41 thus reads: “A school, or schools, shall 
be established by the Legislature for the con- 
venient instruction of youth...; and all 
useful learning shall be duly encouraged in 
one or more universities.” An institution 
“having the great cause of humanity for its 
object” was thus created, and this institution 
is distinctive as the first of the State uni- 
versities to be chartered (December 11, 1789). 
In point of actual service it is the oldest 
State university in the United States. The 
idea of the State university found its birth 
here. The creative genius of the University 
was the distinguished statesman, William 
Richardson Davie, perhaps the State’s great- 
est (though adopted) son; and to him belongs 
the honor of being the first advocate of 
the elective system of studies in America. 
Davie’s plan, adopted in 1795, in certain re- 
spects anticipates the work of Jefferson; its 
object, as avowed by its originator, was to 
form “citizens capable of comprehending, im- 
proving, and defending the principles of gov- 
ernment; citizens who from the highest pos- 
sible impulse, a just sense of their own and 
the general happiness, would be induced to 
practice the duties of social morality.” It was 
in this same year, 1795, that the doors of the 
University were thrown open—since that 
time to close only once, for a brief interval, 
during the period of Reconstruction. 

For the first decades of its existence, the 
institution was under the influence of the 
educational policies of Princeton; the very 
provision in the Constitution for its estab- 
lishment is attributed to Waightstill Avery, 
a graduate of Princeton. Following the Rev. 
David Ker, educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, as first “presiding professor.” came 
Charles W. Harris, a first-honor graduate of 
Princeton, who frankly stated (1796) with 
reference to the University of North Caro- 
lina: “We imitate Nassau Hall in the con- 
duct of our affairs as much as circumstances 
will admit.” With his own alma mater of 
Princeton as ideal, he could nevertheless un- 
reservedly say of North Carolina: “The con- 
Stitution of this college is on a more liberal 
Plan than that of any other in America.” 





Following the departure from the State in 
1805 of Davie, whose influence in matters of 
university policy had been all-powerful, Jo- 
seph Caldwell, the first “president,” assimi- 
lated North Carolina yet more closely to 
Princeton, whence he was graduated in 1791. 
It is worthy of note that as early as 1796 
Harris acknowledged that “our education at 
Princeton was shamefully and inexcusably 
deficient in experimental philosophy.” The 
curriculum during Caldwell’'s administration 
gives great prominence, on that account, it is 
believed, to mathematical as well as to clas- 
sical studies. Much attention was devoted 
also to the cultivation of oratory, to which 
circumstance is attributable the distinction 
in public life attained by so large a propor- 
tion of the alumni. Chapman, the second 
president, continued to maintain at North 
Carolina the traditions of Princeton, his 
alma mater. 


The period of forty years (1817-1857) which 
followed exhibits the institution's transition 
from the influence of Princeton to that of 
Yale. Dr. Elisha Mitchell, after whom was 
named the highest peak east of the Rocky 
Mountains; the eminent scientist, Dr. Denison 
Olmsted, who, under the auspices of the 
Legislature of North Carolina, began a geo- 
logical survey of the State, the first ever 
undertaken in this country, and Ethan Allen 
Andrews, professor of ancient languages, left 
the impress of Yale upon the University; 
the disciples of Dwight, working in harmony 
with those of Witherspoon, produced here a 
harmonious blending of the methods and 
ideals of Yale and Princeton. The period of 
the administration of David Lowry Swain 
(1835-1868) is conspicuous chiefly by reason 
of its material progress, the increase in the 
number of students (which at one time rose 
to almost 500), the general stimulus to his- 
torical research, and the establishment of 
schools of law and engineering. The ill- 
starred incumbency as president (1869-1870) 
of Dr. Solomon Paul, under Reconstruction 
rule, brought the University to an untimely 
close. The reopening in 1875 marks the 
beginning of the new and great era in her 
career as a State university. 

The educational crusade in the South, led 
by North Carolina, and captained by such 
men as Alderman, McIver, Joynes, and 
Aycock, all students of its University, has 
been the supreme contribution thus far of the 
modern University. During the decade from 
1900 to 1910 the percentage of illiteracy 
among the whites of North Carolina over ten 
years of age was reduced from 19.4 to 12.3; 
among the negroes from 47.6 to 31.9, and 
among both from 28.7 to 18.5. No State in 
the country shows so large a decrease in 
illiteracy among the whites during this per- 
iod as North Carolina, and it is primarily to 
its University and her influence that this 
educational advance must be credited. Bat- 
tle, the first high leader in the new epoch, 
who has told in memorable fashion the story 
of the University, which is the story in large 
measure of one whole division of the Union; 
Winston, who effectively aroused the people 
to a realization of the University as a social 
asset; Alderman, the eloquent spokesman of 
a democratic people, voicing in continental 
terms the larger educational ideals of the 
age, and Venable, scientist and builder, lay- 
ing material foundations for future growth— 
these have paved the way for the new task 
of the twentieth century. 

In a commonweglth adequately described 





by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as the “most 
American of all the sisterhood of States,” a 
commonwealth which has a greater per cent. 
of native-born people than any other State 
in the Union, the new president of this Uni- 
versity of more than 1,000 students has a 
unique and distinctive task. The task is 
monumental; the financial means for its ac- 
complishment quite inadequate. A democrat 
to his finger-tips, a scholar and an essayist, 
he enters upon his task with full vision of 
the evident destiny of the institution he has 
been called to direct. He conceives the whole 
State in all of the manifestations of its life 
as the direct and immediate concern of the 
University. “Extension,” he interprets in his 
inaugural address, “not as thinly stretching 
out its resources to the State boundaries for 
the purpose of protective expansion, nor as 
carrying down to those without the castle 
walls broken bits of learning, but as the ra- 
diating power of a new passion, carrying in 
natural circulation the unified culture of the 
race to all parts of the body politic.” This 
new ideal of educational extension he has al- 
ready exemplified in many conspicuous ways, 
during the brief term of his service as acting 
president and president, in night schools for 
negroes, high-school debates on an immense 
seale, rural-life conferences, road institutes, 
county surveys, the official establishment of 
community service week to be observed by 
the people of the whole State, correspondence 
courses for industrial workers, etc., as well as 
the more conventional activities fostered 
by the universities of the Middle West. 
It is an attempt to realize, in the light of 
modern social theories and ideas, the true 
mission of the university in a democratic 
State, and the spectacle is one of national 
interest. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 


REVIEWS 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TEXTBOOKS 
LISHED SINCE LAST AUTUMN. 





PUB- 





EDUCATIONAL THEORY. 





A book that offers material for reflection Is 
F. V. Thompson's “Commercial Education in 
Public Secondary Schools,” the latest num- 
ber of the School Efficiency series, edited by 
Paul H. Hanus (World Book Co.; $1.50). Mr. 
Thompson's discussion of commercial educa- 
tion, which he believes to be thus far a fail- 
ure, is based in large part upon his contri- 
bution, which is here reprinted, to the Hanus 
report upon the New York city schools. There 
he discovered that the commercial high schools 
were avoided by the better pupils. His ex- 
planation is that these schools do not really 
prepare for commercial life. The clerical sub- 
jects, bookkeeping, stenography, and type- 
writing, which constitute the bulk of the 
“commerciai” work, are shown by investiga- 
tion to meet the needs of only 13.8 per cent. 
of those entering business, while “merchan- 
dising” and “salesmanship” represent the 
needs of 39.5 per cent. Real commercial edu- 
cation should therefore prepare (for example) 
for salesmanship. Mr. Thompson proposes 
to meet the situation by closer codperation 
between the schools and the business men, and 
in particular by the method of dividing the 
pupil’s time between school and business, 
which appears to have been found successfu! 
in industrial education. 








5O6 


The deeper question, however, is whether 
“commercial education” as a whole is not the 
product of a forced analogy. Mr. Thompson 
appears to rely largely upon the analogical 
argument. For example, in deploring the 
lack of teachers with commercial experience, 
he points to the schools of law and medicine 
to show that men capable of earning large 
incomes in their profession are willing to take 
up teaching from altruistic motives. Appar- 
ently he forgets that the task of finding such 
men, especially in law, is notoriously difficult; 
and that medical schools have great difficulty 
in procuring physicians who will not use their 
In any 


position to enlarge their practice 

case, law and medicine are learned profes- 
sions, In which efficiency is not necessarily 
measured by pecuniary return; it is difficult 


to see how an efficient salesman, content with 
a teacher’s work and salary, would not be 
violating the standards of his occupation. Fur- 
ther, upon reading the replies from business 
men which Mr. Thompson has printed, one 
gathers the impression of indifference. Most 
of them appear still to be only too well pleased 
if they can find candidates proficient in the 
three R's. Mr. Thompson argues from the 
fact that so many pupils leave the high school 
that something must be wrong either with the 
pupil or with the school. But it may be only 
that for these pupils the school has done all 
that school can do. 


Under the title of “Educational Psychology: 
Briefer Course” (Teachers College, Columbia 
University; $2), Prof. Edward L. Thorndike 
presents a simpler treatment (as if it were 
not all simple) of the material contained in 
his three books, “The Original Nature of Man,” 
“The Psychology of Learning,” and “Work and 
Fatigue and Individual Differences.” We can 
imagine readers who, after studying Professor 
Thorndike’s picture of the human being as a 
set of original tendencies mechanically com- 
bined, will still inquire for the psychology. 
Yet even they will find the work interesting. 
Professor Thorndike’s “straightforward pres- 
entation of principles” has the advantage of 
leaving a clear impression. The collection of 
facts and tables presented under the head of 
“Individual differences” offers material for in- 
teresting study. And in any case his point 
of view is one that must be taken into con- 
sideration, 


“Principles of Secondary Education,” writ- 


ten by a number of specialists and edited by 
Paul Monroe (Macmillan; $1.90), is a com- 


prehensive treatment of the high school and 
its problems, noteworthy for the generally high 
level of the contributions (several of which are 
taken from the “Cyclopedia of Education”), 
and for the amount of soild matter, in the 
form both of information and of discussion, to 
be found in its 774 pages. Among the more 
striking contributions we may mention the 
interesting chapter on European Schools by 
Frederic O. Farrington; the chapter on Moral 
Education, in which Edward O. Sisson has 
given life and meaning to a trite but difficult 
subject, and the sane treatment of athletics 
by Clark W. Hetherington. The book is to 
be recommended to high-school teachers. 
Less stimulating, but useful from the 
standpoint of completeness of treatment and 


of necessary information, is Samuel Chester 
Parker's “Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools" (Ginn; $1.50), a textbook which is 
the outgrowth of the author's experience in 
teaching educational methods at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Much of the discussion is 
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more or less obvious, but the book is well 
written and well constructed, and full of il- 
lustrative material. 


“Types of Teaching,” by Lida B. Earhart 
(Houghton Mifflin; $1.25), is a typical illustra- 
tion of formal pedagogy. The Introduction, 
by Prof. Henry Suzallo, tells us that “teachers 
in the secondary schools will find in this 
treatise much that is novel.” This, if true, 
is a severe reflection upon the teachers in the 
elementary schools. The book is neatly writ- 
ten, but it contains little that should not be 
obvious to a person of average intelligence. 
The first chapter foreshadows a rather ex- 
treme pragmatism which promises to be in- 
teresting, but seems to have been forgotten 
in the later chapters. 


The little book entitled “Ihe Lesson in 
Appreciation,” by Frank Herbert Hayward, 
inspector of schools for the London County 
Council (Macmillan; 75 cents), is at least stim- 
lating and companionable. One may believe 
that Mr. Hayward has mastered the art of 
“red letter lessons” and of creating “the first 
impression,” but whether his instructions will 
solve the problem for others is another ques- 
tion. What is suggested rather—by the fact, 
indeed, that his essay is concerned as much 
with esthetics as with pedagogics—is that 
the chief means of arousing appreciation of 
beauty or of literary significance in the pupil 
is a lively and intelligent appreciation on the 
part of the teacher. 


“The Administration of Education in a De- 
mocracy,” by Horace A. Hollister (Scribner; 
$1.25), is founded upon the conviction that “the 
time is here” for the treatment of the field 
of educational administration as an organic 
whole—as if the idea were new. Yet the book 
is suspiciously like other works upon school 
administration. Judged by itself, the book is 
mainly a systematic and useful compilation 
of administrative facts, pervaded by the idea 
of representative control of the schools by 
the people. It seems, however, that the writ- 
er’s democracy breaks down somewhat when 
he reaches the crucial point; school boards, 
we learn, are to elect educational experts and 
thereafter hold their peace. 


No one need read very far into Elnora 
Whitman Curtis’s “The Dramatic Instinct in 
Education” (Houghton Mifflin; $1) to sus- 
pect that the book comes from Clark Uni- 
versity. The book is an interesting example 
of the questionnaire-card-catalogue type of 
book, built upon a doctor’s thesis. Note your 
material upon cards; sort your cards under 
convenient headings, such as “The Theatre- 
going of Children,” “Dramatic Work in 
Schools and Colleges,” “Play,” “Dancing,” 
“Story-Telling,” and “Moving Pictures”; 
then arrange the cards of each pack into an 
order as connected as may be, and the work 
is done. Many of Miss Curtis’s cards are in- 
teresting, and the book shows careful prep- 
aration, but there is a complete absence of 
unifying idea and personal conviction. Some 
of her observations, however, are suggestive: 
for example (in connection with moving 
pictures): “What will be the psychological 
effect upon mental imagery of so much 
visual presentation, of intense and long-con- 
tinued concentration upon attention, of the 
prolonged tension and excitement upon sus- 
tained and quiet thinking, remains to be 
seen.” This question may be recommended 





to those who are advocating moving pictures 
as a method of class instruction. 





CLASSICS. 
GREEK. 


Now that there is small hope of the preg. 
ent generation’s witnessing the completion 
or, for that matter, the inception of the 
Greek Thesaurus on a scale commensurate 
with that of the great Latin Thesaurus, oy. 
ery classical scholar will cordially welcome 
the appearance of Croénert’s revision of Pas. 
sow’s Greek Dictionary, three instalments of 
which have already reached this country 
(Lemcke & Buechner; Lieferungspreis, 3.) 
marks). So thorough has this revision been, ty 
judge from the opening pages, that Criner; 
might well have imitated the practice of his 
predecessor, Passow, in his omission of the 
name of Schneider from the title-page after 
the third edition, and entitled the work 
Crénert’s Wé6rterbuch. Like the old Passow, 
the new dictionary, which when completed 
will contain, it is expected, about fifty fas. 
cicules, is to comprise all the Greek authors 
from Homer to the Byzantine Age, in some 
eases even including writers of this period 
Careful attention will be given to the authors 
of the classical age through Aristotle, and the 
results will be based as far as possible upon 
the special dictionaries which have thus far 
been completed for individual authors. It is, 
however, in its new features that this dic. 
tionary will particularly commend {itself to the 
classicist. The enrichment of our lexical ma- 
terial in the past few years has been so great 
that some exploitation of it has been sadly 
needed. Sources hitherto neglected are now for 
the first time systematically brought into use. 
Not only are the inscriptions and the papyri 
laid under contribution, but even the coins, 
gems, and vases become serviceable material 
for the study of words and are made to yield 
the necessary information. Furthermore, the 
specific knowledge afforded by the ancient 
lexicographers, grammarians, and scholiasts 
has been thoroughly sifted and utilized, and 
all dialectal matter turned to practical ac- 
count. Every effort, it would seem, has been 
made to bring the work up to the high stan- 
dards of modern scholarship. An especially 
valuable and novel feature is the brief his- 
torical conspectus, appended to the treatment 
of the more important words, recording their 
occurrence or non-occurrence in the various 
literary forms. It is to be hoped that nothing 
will prevent the editor and those associated 
with him from bringing this important un- 
dertaking to a successful conclusion. 


LATIN, 


The first volume of the long-expected new 
Oxford Livy, by R. S. Conway and C. F. 
Walters, contains Books I-V, edited by R. § 
Conway (Clarendon Press; $1). For thirteen 
years the editors have been prosecuting thelr 
labors, and this first instalment shows not 
only the magnitude of the task but the com- 
pleteness of its accomplishment. Perhaps n° 
important Latin text has been so generally 
neglected, especially in the first decade, 45 
Livy, and this in spite of the untiring work of 
several distinguished students and the fact 
that this author’s work was the first of which 
a critical edition was published, that of Als- 
chefski (Books I-XXIII, in 1841). Consequent- 
ly the present editors have had to begin the!r 
critical work almost from the beginning, re- 
collating old manuscripts and verifying cur- 
rently accepted readings. We have, therefore, 
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in this text a great advance on all its pre- 
decessors, and so far as the apparatus criticus 
goes & practically new equipment. Some in- 
teresting minor discoveries have been made 
in the course of the editors’ studies, as, for 
example, the fact that the editor responsible 
for the division of Livy into chapters was 
Jan Gruter, in his Frankfurt edition of 1612. 


The edition of Ceesar’s “Gallic War,” books 
I-ll, by E. Riess and A. L. Janes (American 
Book Co.; 85 cents), is designed primarily to 
meet the requirements of the New York 
State Education Department in intensive read- 
ing. The words included in the New York 
City syllabus are printed in full-faced type in 
the text in the order of occurrence, remind- 
ing us of one of the chief features of the old 
inductive series. The notes, which are equal- 
ly complete on each book, are brief but good, 
and seem designed to help the pupil rather 
than to relieve him of labor. They frequently 
take the form of questions directed to the 
points of difficulty, an old practice which has 
gone out of fashion in recent years. Strings 
of grammatical references are eliminated by 
the inclusion of the now almost universal 
grammatical appendix. The necessary material 
for Prose Composition, though in the shape of 
detached sentences, forms a complete story 
of Cesar’s early campaigns. The illustrations 
are numerous and good, the vocabulary not 
overloaded with renderings. 


E. H. Sturtevant’s edition of the “Andria” 
of Terence (American Book Co.; 72 cents) is 
distinguished from other editions for college 
students most obviously by its introduction. 
Here, instead of the usual information in re- 
gard to the development of comedy among the 
Greeks and its transfer to Rome, we find the 
various stages in its growth indicated by sum- 
maries with numerous quotations of repre- 
sentative Greek and Latin plays. Old Greek 
comedy is represented by the “Birds” of Aris- 
tophanes, Euripides, as a potent influence on 
the content of Greek comedy, by “Iphigenia 
Among the Taurians,” the New Attic com- 
edy by Menander’s “Girl with Shorn Locks,” 
Plautus by the “Hidden Treasure.” Instead 
of the customary life of Terence, Suetonius’s 
“Vita Terenti” is edited with notes. The com- 
mentary, which is at the bottom of the page, 
is full, careful, and strictly scientific. The 
editor, in his eagerness to use the play as a 
means for instruction in Latin philology, has 
left completely out of sight the literary value. 
Stage directions help the comprehension, and 
are well thought out, but nowhere is any in- 
dication given that the editor is treating a 
work of art. This attitude is unfortunately 
too prevalent in our modern textbooks, but a 
book, otherwise so competent as this, should 
have shown the way to better things. 


E. B. Lease’s edition of Books I, XXI, and 
XXII, of Livy took high rank immediately 
upon its publication in 1905 as a work of 
thorough and sympathetic scholarship and a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge of Liv- 
jan language and style. Its very excellence 
in this respect seems to have impaired its 
usefulness for college students, and the pres- 
ent edition (Heath; $1.25) has kept their 
needs particularly in view. To this end the 
introduction has been much shortened, par- 
Ucularly in the treatment of the syntax and 
Style of Livy, and more attention has been 
paid to the place of Livy as an historian and 
an artist. In the commentary, too, less at- 
tention is given to minutie of language, 





while in the notes on the first book the great 
importance of this part for the study of the 
folk-lore of early Rome has been empha- 
sized. The commentary shows everywhere 
evidence of thorough mastery, and !s to be 
commended for the absence of the common 
vice of American textbooks, too much transla- 
tion. The history itself is carefully criticised 
in the light of our other sources, and occa- 
sional quotations from English literature do 
much to illustrate peculiarities of usage. 
There is also an unusually large supply of 
maps, and many illustrations. In connection 
with this edition a small but excellent pam- 
phiet by E. H. Haight on “Carthage and Han- 
nibal” (Heath) will serve as a special intro- 
duction to the twenty-first book. 


“Latin Selections,” illustrating public life 
in the Roman Commonwealth in the time of 
Cicero, by A. A. Howard (Ginn; $1), is in- 
tended to furnish pertinent matter, supple- 
mentary to the study of Roman public life. 
It is thus a kind of source-book, and as the 
majority of students are as a rule ignorant 
of the sources of our knowledge of the de- 
tails of Roman law and administration, it is 
likely to be useful. At the same time it might 
afford some assistance to teachers of Cicero's 
speeches. The selection does not alm at com- 
pleteness, but even so, one misses so fun- 
damental a basis as the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, as well as some well-known early acts. 
No notes are added “in order that any teach- 
er who may use the book may be absolutely 
free to emphasize only such points as have 
special interest to him.” But this is a mis- 
take, for both language and subject matter 
often require elucidation, and some regard 
should have been had for those who might 
use the book independently. References to 
literature and to additional material might 
well also have been added. 


“Beginners’ Latin by the Direct Method,” 
by E. C. Chickering and H. Hoadley (Scrib- 
ner; $1), is noteworthy as being the first at- 
tempt to provide American teachers with a 
textbook in the direct method suited to our 
conditions and needs. The result is in many 
respects very different from the English 
books. Thus the vocabulary employed is more 
in line with that used in our other first-year 
books, and the syntax included is essentially 
that recommended in the well-recognized syl- 
labi. The reading material differs also from 
that used in the “Primus Annus” in being al- 
most all of modern content. Thus we find 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” “Casabianca,” 
“Jack and the Bean Stalk,” “Pied Piper,” and 
many others so simply presented as to be read- 
ily understood by the youngest pupil, and 
made as realistic as possible by carefully exe- 
cuted illustrations. The Teachers’ edition 
contains an elaborate introduction with mi- 
nute directions as to the handling of every 
lesson, many of which will prove serviceable 
also to teachers of the old school. There is an 
evident desire to forestall the criticisms that 
have been made on the English books, for 
such difficult matters as Indirect Discourse 
are introduced early and are made the sub- 
ject of constant drill, as a preparation for 
reading Cesar in the second year. Teachers 
interested in trying the Direct Method will 
find this book stimulating and suggestive. 


“A First-Year Latin Course,” by J. B. Smi- 
ley and H. L. Storke (American Book Co.; 
$1), is apparently a revision under a new title 





of the same authors’ “Beginners Latin Book,” 
published in 1898. But, while a great deal of 
the older book has been retained, the changes 
have been so radical that the new title seems 
fully justified. The vocabulary has been al- 
most entirely limited to words occurring at 
least five times in Cesar, and these words are 
gathered into word-lists at convenient inter- 
vals. The newer views as to quantity and 
pronunciation find their proper place. The 
syntax has been presented from the English 
point of view. It has not been “thought best 
to assume the pupil's knowledge of even the 
simplest facts of English grammar,” a state- 
ment the recognized truth of which should 
put to shame our teachers of English. An 
important feature of the new book is the 
wealth of good illustrations. English deriva- 
tives are well treated and in general the ma- 
terial is presented clearly and systematically. 
Too much attention is devoted to the less 
usual syntactical usages, but this blemish is 
bard to remove, though progress in the sim- 
plification of the first-year work is becoming 
increasingly more evident. 





CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

The well-known work of Sir John Edwin 
Sandys, “A History of Classical Scholarship,” 
has been condensed by the author from three 
volumes into one, called “A Short History of 
Classical Scholarship” (Cambridge University 
Press; 7s. 6d.). The larger work, with its 
compact array of facts and its frequent biblio- 
graphical notes, is a highly useful book of 
reference for the scholar. The abridgment 
will prove a valuable and inexpensive vade 
mecum for the student. It preserves intact 
the merits of the original; the camera has 
been skilfully adjusted, and reproduces the 
same picture on a smalier scale. Minor re- 
arrangements and corrections have been 
made, such as the substitution of the real for 
the spurious portrait of Hemsterhuys—a com- 
mendable change, for the two faces are about 
as similar as the characters of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. The serviceable index includes 
under each author’s name a list of the im- 
portant editions of his works. Readers in this 
country will note with interest two new 
names in the galaxy of American scholars, 
John Henry Wright and Morris Hicky Mor- 
gan, both of Harvard University. The College 
of William and Mary, not noticed in the 
earlier work, now receives its due in the brief 
sketch of American universities. 





ENGLISH. 
LANGUAGE. 

If the study of grammar has fallen into 
disrepute in the schools, it is surely in 
part due to the fact that most school gram- 
mars treat the subject, when not as a mere 
collection of handy rules, as a branch of 
dialectics. Yet from such a method is likely 
to come neither a rigorous training in logic 
nor yet a healthy attitude towards language. 
There is more to be hoped from a study of 
grammar which grounds itself broadly on the 
now ample materials afforded by the history 
of the language. There is no reason why 
even the high-school student should not get 
a glimpse of his language as something which 
has reached its present form through many 
interesting centuries of change. Teachers 
who are looking for a book which will per- 
spicuously state the facts of present English 
grammar and seek the explanations, not in 
Latin nor in metaphysics, but in the historical 
development of English itself, will welcome 
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Blount and 
cents). 
Another method of presenting the materi- 
al—the adopted by Prof. 
Charles “Story of English 


Profs. Alma 
(Holt; 80 


Grammar,” by 
Clark 8. Northup 


chronological—is 
Noble in his 


Speech” (Badger; $1). A discussion of the 
changes in vocabulary, sounds, and forms 
from Old to Modern English is followed by 


tables of grammatical forms and specimens 
of Old and Middle English texts. The present 
volume is not likely to supplant the several 
excellent books which already provide much 
of this material. The treatment of sounds 
is especially unsatisfactory, and the texts 
chosen are not always of the most recent 
editing. 


A thoroughly sound and readable exposition 
of the principles of linguistic study is Prof. 
Leonard Bloomfield’s “Introduction to the 
Study of Language” (Holt; $1.75 net). De- 
signedly conservative in its treatment, the 
book introduces unity into a wide field. The 
discussion of phonetics, of morphologic and 
syntactic classifications, of the principles of 
linguistic change, find their illustrations in 
a wide variety of languages; and throughout 
there Is illuminating contact with psychology 
and ethnology. A chapter of practical sug- 
gestions and an outline of the history of phi- 
lology conclude the volume. 


Some attention to historical relations and a 
clumsy phonetic notation would have 
made a better book of Sir James Wilson's 
“Dialect of the New Forest” (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; 2s. 6d.). Merely as a record, how- 
ever, it is useful, for unspoiled dialect is fast 
disappearing, and even the general reader 
may feel some interest in the language of 
the village of Burley—precisely the sort of 
German that Mr. Hardy heard in the lanes 
of Wessex the other day, and the lineal de- 
scendant of King Alfred's English. 


less 


The appearance of a second edition of Jo- 
seph and Elizabeth Wright's “Old English 
Grammar” (Oxford University Press; 6s. net) 
is evidence that students have found useful 
its lucid and compact expositions of the Ger- 
manic bases of Anglo-Saxon. New notes, re- 
lating chiefly to modern dialectical survivals, 
and expansion of the discussion of such sub- 
jects as stress, ablaut, and third-class weak 
verbs, increase the size of the volume by 
some ten pages. The revision has evidently 
been painstaking. 


RHPTORIC 
The 
towards specialization. 


composition are tending 
Not many attempt to 
stimulate writing In so many different direc- 
tlons as Alfred M. Hitchcock's “New Prac- 
tice-Book in English Composition” (Holt; 
$1.10), or lead the youthful students through 
the rules of grammar, the elegances of rhet- 
to versification and proofreading. 
For the most part the teaching Is by means 
of example and the subject matter uniform- 
ly restricted to exposition, as in Prof. R. A. 
Jelliffe’'s “Handbook of Exposition” (Macmil- 
90 cents), where each chapter discusses 
briefly from a definite point of 
view, and closes with a sound illustrative ex- 
ample. To this type, in the main, belongs also 
“Essays in Exposition” (Ginn; $1.30), by the 
members of the English department of the 
University of California, to which Dr. Kurtz 
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prefixes a chapter on logic and Dr. Cory one 
on style. 

Material in another form is provided in 
Prof. Thomas H. Brigg’s “Laboratory Manual 
of Letters” (Ginn; 25 cents). They are real 
letters occasioned by real situations in the 
lives of young people, and many of them are 
“alright.” 

Nearly a hundred “Specimen Letters” 
are chosen by Prof. A. S. Cook and Mr. Al- 
len R. Benham (Ginn; 35 cents), from the ac- 
knowledged masters of the art, from Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Gray, and Walpole, 
to R. L. Stevenson, with Cicero and Pliny in 
an appendix. 

“Outlines and Summaries,” a small volume 
by Prof. Norman Foerster (Holt; 35 cents), 
is devoted exclusively to the art of making 
compact analyses of expository writing. Ex- 
cellent examples are furnished. 

But not all the rhetorics have abandoned 
the older method of precise precept and hor- 
rible example. A thoroughly practical refer- 
ence book of this kind is “The Study and 
Practice of Writing English,” by Dr. Gerhard 
R. Lomer and Margaret Ashman (Houghton 
Mifflin; $1.10). Beginning with punctuation, 
the book tells the student a great deal that 
he needs to know in matters of spelling and 
grammar, and provides him with exercises to 
practice on until he has learned it. The 
discussion of the forms of discourse is limited 
to pointed suggestion of the most practical 
sort, but there is frequent reference to more 
ample and theoretical treatments of the sub- 
ject. 


Prof. Frank Aydelotte, of the University of 
Indiana, has followed up his “College Eng- 
lish” of 1913 with “Materials for the Study 
of English Literature and Composition” (Ox- 
ford University Press; 75 cents). As in his 
earlier book Professor Aydelotte believes that 
the study of English composition should be a 
study of ideas. He virtually abandons to others 
the whole matter of spelling, punctuation, and 
the like, believing that “they are matters 

that cannot be profitably taught in 
college, but must be learned in the secondary 
schools.” This seems unsatisfactory, for we all 
know that many college freshmen are pitiful- 
ly weak in elementary matters of English 
composition. But Professor Aydelotte’s posi- 
tion should not be misunderstood. “When I 
say that the student should have mastered 
these subjects in schools,” he ex- 
plains, “I mean that he should .. . be 
able to make his writing passably correct 
in these respects when he takes pains.” To 
make him take pains, Professor Aydelotte 
thinks, “the teacher of English will find in 
ideas connected with English literature his 
most effective subject-matter.” Accordingly, 
he prints in this volume of “Materials” some 
excellent selections from Newman, Arnold, 
Huxley, Ruskin, and Carlyle as a basis for 
study, discussion, and composition. These se- 
lections are all indubitably literature, and 
therefore far better worth study than are 
some of the passages in recent books of “speci- 
mens,” whose authors have, to say the least, 
moved rather far out into the suburbs of lit- 
erature in order to “interest” their pupils. In 
the hands of a humanistic teacher this book 
should do much to awaken freshmen who 
have never realized the basis, scope, and pow- 
er of literature. But we cannot feel that a 
book so restricted In its universe of discourse 
will best accomplish its task—whether that 
task be conceived as primarily a study of 








literature or of composition—uniess it is sup. 


plemented either by an extraordinary teacher 
or by one of the more conventional manuals 


LITERATURE. 
Mr. Walter S. Hinchman’s “History of Eng. 
lish Literature” (Century; $1.30 net) takes 


the eye at once by the beauty and appropri- 
ateness of its many pictures. It is rich ip 
bibliographical suggestions and chronologica) 
outlines; and there is a literary map of Eng- 
land. The text manages to convey a good 
deal of information at high speed; but the au. 
thor should not have been betrayed into 
saying that “poor Piers the Plowman fei! 
a-dreaming on Malvern Hills.” 

In “American Literature for Secondary 
Schools” (Macmillan; $1) Prof. William B. 
Cairns tells a plain, unvarnished tale in which 
nearly everybody is at least mentioned. Each 
chapter is followed by full and definite di- 
rections for further reading and study which 
look in the highest degree helpful. A chro- 
nological outline of some thirty pages closes 
the volume. 

A place for a book of this sort is found 
by Prof. Arthur H. R. Fairchild in his stimu- 
lating study, “The Teaching of Poetry in the 
High School” (Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs, Houghton Mifflin; 60 cents). His 
method is a sound one—to supply the stu- 
dent with some necessary background before 
proceeding to the study of the poem; what 
this background shall be is conditioned by the 
character of the poem. A stenographic re- 
port of a clever teacher’s class hour in “An- 
drea del Sarto” is included. 

In the attractively bound series of Hng- 
lish Readings for Schools appears “A book 
of Short Stories” (Holt), edited by Prof. Stu- 
art P. Sherman. The editor has brought to- 
gether, arranged in rough chronological order, 
ten different writers represented by thirteen 
stories, not all of them hackneyed. They are 
accompanied by occasional notes and by dis- 
criminating comment on the author's life and 
work. The introduction attempts to establish 
some standards for the short story, to distin- 
guish certain types of story, and to propose 
some critical considerations on the value of 
this genre of fiction. For the eager college 
student or the mature general reader it would 
be difficult to select and compress more help- 
ful material within the same compass. But 
it may be questioned whether the high school 
boys and girls for whom the collection has 
presumably been prepared will feel especially 
illuminated to learn of Aristotle’s standard 
that the fable must be “of a certain magni- 
tude,” or that Henry James “is cosmopolitan 
and concerned rather with social than with 
geographical areas.” 


Among books of selections Essays rule the 
favorite. “Selected Literary Essays from 
James Russell Lowell” appears in the Riv- 
erside Literature series (Houghton Mifflin: 
60 cents), under the editorship of Profs. Wi! 
D. Howe and Norman Foerster. “A Book of 
English Essays” (Holt; 45 cents), representing 
a dozen great names from Bacon to Steven- 
son, is the selection of Prof. C. T. Winchester. 
A more modern touch appears in the “Selec- 
ed Essays” (Houghton Mifflin; 40 cents), 
edited by Dr. Claude M. Fuess, which besides 
the “ancients” includes Benson, Crothers, 
Miss Repplier, and Dean Briggs. 

To Merrill's English Texts (40 cents) has 
been added “Tales and Poems by Edgar Allan 
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Poe,” edited by Dr. Frederick H. Law. A se- 
lection of “Old Testament Narratives” has 
heen made by Mr. Charles E. Rhodes for the 
Lake English Classics (Scott, Foresman; 
40 cents). Skilful summaries render the nar- 
rative virtually continuous and paragraphs 
and the use of quotation marks rest the eye. 

Two well-made Shakespearean volumes are 
on the list: “Macbeth,” edited by H. J. C. 
Grierson (Oxford University Press; 1s. 6d.), 
and “Much Ado About Nothing” in the New 
Hudson Shakespeare (Ginn; 50 cents), un- 
der the editorship of E. Charlton Black. The 
“Sir Roger de Coverley Papers” (Holt; 35 
cents) have found a new editor in Prof. N. 
E. Griffin. 





In the very day when school and college 
libraries are receiving additional funds and 
attention, there is a multiplication of books 
which are in themselves small libraries. The 
two sorts of activity are not competitive, but 
are both evidences of the desire to make first- 
hand material available to the student. To 
make up a volume representative of the whole 
course of American literature is, of course, 
impossible. To make one up exclusive of 
fiction is more nearly achievable. The prob- 
lem becomes at once that of selecting with 
sufficient fulness from a limited number, and 
of resisting the temptation to multiply authors 
and selections at a total loss of relative sig- 
nificance. The recent book of Misses Calhoun 
and MacAlarney (“Readings from American 
Literature”; Ginn; $1.40) is pretty nearly 
the best of its kind which has been put out. 
It devotes about one-quarter to the period 
before 1800, and is fairly representative from 
then on, with sufficiently extensive selections 
from the greatest writers to set them in a 
proper perspective. The book by Mr. R. B. 
Pace (“Readings in American Literature”; 
Allyn & Bacon; $1), less than one-half 
as big, maintains about the same propor- 
tions, but is of necessity only half as valua- 
ble, even though the brief notes at the end 
give it some extra title to attention. It is an 
extraordinary fact that neither of these books 
gives place to Crévecceur’s “Letters from an 
American Farmer,” although these essays are 
among the most notable half-dozen produc- 
tions written in America before 1800. Mr. 
Pace issues as a companion to his volume a 
textbook of “American Literature” (Allyn & 
Bacon; $1). 


Addison’s complete works are difficult to ob- 
tain, and selections from them are usually 
short, over-edited affairs intended for stu- 
dents. So there was real originality in con- 
ceiving the present edition (“Essays of Jo- 
seph Addison,” chosen and edited, with a 
preface and a few notes, by Sir James George 
Frazer, 2 vols. Macmillan; $3 net), which, 
like the other volumes of the Eversley se- 
ries, is a book for the library, and which 
contains nearly one hundred and seventy-five 
papers, twenty-four from the Tatler, 128 from 
the Spectator, twelve from the Guardian, one 
from the Lover, and eight from the Freehold- 
er. This is, to be sure, considerably less than 
a half of Addison's essays, and many readers 
will wonder at some of the omissions. The 
eighteen famous papers on “Paradise Lost” 
are all left out—a serious editorial blunder in 
the opinion of the present reviewer. If space 
could not be found for the papers in which 
the twelve books of the poem are separately 
criticised, 't might have been possible to in- 
clude the six more general essays which open 
the series, or, at the very least, the highly 
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important paper (Spectator No. 291) in which | 
Addison considers the equipment and meth- | 
ods of a good critic. In general, the critical | 
papers come off rather badly in this edition. | 
Of the series on Tragedy (Spectator 39, 40, 42, | 
and 44) the first two are omitted. Of the oe 
ries on False Wit only two out of the 
six appear. One particularly regrets the | 
omission of No. 63, in which is recounted the | 
highly characteristic combat between the va- 
rious forces of wit. No. 70 (on the ballad of | 
“Chevy Chase’) might well have been com- | 
pleted by No. 74. The paper on “Detraction | 
Among Bad Poets” (No. 253), which depre- | 
cates certain ill-natured strokes in Pope's | 
“Essay on Criticism,” should also have been 
squeezed in somehow. It seems equally a 
pity to leave out Nos. 416 and 417 (“On the 
Pleasures of the Imagination”), upon which 
No. 418 (which is included) somewhat de- 
pends. The text seems to be fairly accurate, 
although the punctuation is a compromise 
between the original and the modern. There 
are virtually no notes, even on the most 
learned or cleverly veiled allusions. Doubt- 
less this is because Sir James does not feel 
the advantage of trying by skilful annotation 
to overcome the difficulties mentioned by Ad- 
dison in his “Discourse on Ancient and Mod- 
ern Learning”: 

The first and most general advantage the an- 
cients had over us was, that they knew all 
the secret history of a composure; what was 
the occasion of such a discourse or poem, 
whom such a sentence aimed at, what person 
lay disguised in such a character; for by 
this means they could see their author in a 
variety of lights, and receive several differ- 
ent entertainments from the same passage. 
We, on the contrary, can only please our- 
selves with the wit or good sense of a writer 
as it stands stripped of all those accidental 
circumstances that at first help to set it off; 
we have him but in a single view, and only 
discover such essential standing beauties as 
no time or years can possibly deface. 

From the tone of his very pretty introduc- 
tion, one suspects that Sir James would re- 
gard as little better than Tom Folio a per- 
son who seriously applied to Addison the ed- 
itorial methods suggested by this quotation. 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

From the Princeton University Press comes 
a volume of representative, though not nu- 
merous, “Selections from the Works of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau” (65 cents), chosen and 
edited by Prof. C. Gauss, and including the 
celebrated “Discours sur les Arts et les Sci- 
ences”; two letters to de Malesherbes that 
read like forerunners to the “Confessions”; 
and the fifth and best of the delightful 
“Réveries du Promeneur Solitaire.” A ju- 
dicious introduction, in which account is 
taken of the most recent studies of Rousseau, 
and careful notes contribute to make of the 
volume a suggestive introductory handbook. 


Three volumes have been recently added 
to the well-edited and attractive Oxford 
French Series by American Scholars: Mon- 
tesquieu’s “Lettres Persanes,” edited by Prof. 
R. L. Cru; Sedaine’s comedy, “Le Philosophe 
sans le savoir,” edited by Prof. T. FE. Oliver; 
and Balzac’s “La Recherche de l’Absolu,” 
edited by Prof. C. E. Young (60 cents each). 
The first two, the introduction and notes to 
which are particularly good, should be wel- 
come especially to students of eighteenth- 
century French literature, and the third 








makes available for classes one of Balzac’s 


YOY 


less-known, though noteworthy, character- 
studies. 
Among the latest accessions to Heath's 


Modern Language series are two books well 
adapted for beginners in French: “Fabliaux et 
‘ontes du Moyen Age,” retold by L. Tarsot 
for juvenile readers and edited with notes 
ind vocabulary by J. E. Mansion, of Edin- 
burgh; and “Pierrille,” a simple story of coun- 
try life by the late Jules Claretie, edited with 
exercises, notes, and vocabulary by Prof. \ 
&. Francois (40 cents each). 

For the same series, Prof. K. McKenzie has 
edited Moliére’s “Les Fourberies de Scapin” 
(35 cents). Besides the scholarly introduc- 
tion, the notes, and the vocabulary, there is 
an interesting appendix containing a bibliog- 
raphy, passages from plays drawn upon by 
Moliére for this work, and from modern plays 
that refer to Moliére and the “Fourberies.” 


GERMAN, 

“Aus deutschen Dérfern,” by Stern and Ar- 
rowsmith (American Book Co.; 35 cts. net), 
is a companion volume to the former’s well- 
known texts, “Geschichten vom Rhein” and 
“Geschichten von deutschen Stidten.” It 
consists of twenty short stories or sketches, of 
light contents and easy style, and may be 
profitably employed for translation at sight. 

“Deutschland und die Deutschen,” by 
Decker and Miarkisch (American Book Co.; 
60 cts. net), is another of the very numerous 
books which describe the imaginary visit of an 
American to Germany, and give opportunity 
for descriptions of German institutions, man- 
ners, and customs. The text, which is often 
in dialogue form, is interspersed with poems 
and enlivened by pictures. A successful ef- 
fort has been made to render the style bright 
and full of “up-to-date” idioms, but it may 
be gravely questioned whether this quality 
can compensate for the essential thinness of 
all such texts compared with genuine German 
stories of literary value. The vocabulary and 
notes appear to be adequate. 


“The German Language; Outlines of Its 
Development,” by Prof. Tobias Diekhoff, of 
the University of Michigan (Oxford University 
Press; $1.25 net), is a somewhat comprehen- 
sive treatise which aims, on the one hand, at 
affording profitable private study for teachers 
of German who have not had the advantage 
of a systematic course in historical German 
grammar, and, on the other hand, endeavors 
to be sufficiently scholarly and scientific to 
furnish the basis for such a course in 
college or university. The author has used 
freely the monumental grammar of Wilmanns, 
and also, it is gratifying to notice, such works 
of American scholarship as those of Curme, 
Hempl, and others. The workmanship tis care- 
ful and the results clearly and attractively 
presented. 


F. W. Truscott and 8. C. Smith's “Ele- 
mentary German Composition” (American Book 
Co.; 50 cents net) is much less formidable than 
most books of the kind. Part I consists chief- 
ly of unconnected sentences arranged in ex- 
ercises devoted to drill in parts of speech, 
forms, and grammatical constructions. Part 
If, a series of brief narratives and exposl- 
tions, Is quite as simple in style, Juvenile, but 
dignified. With a minimum of apparatus the 
editors seem to have supplied all necessary 
information. 
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| 
“A German Grammar,” by Charles Harris| The editor failed to inform her readers that 
(American Book Co.; $1 net), is indeed one of | blinder Passagier is equivalent to “dead-head.” 
many, and is not the first work of the kind! 


by this author; 
and a prospect of usefulness. The design evi- 
dently was to provide a manual inclusive 
enough for ordinary purposes and suited to 
be read for instruction or consulted for in- 
formation about details. The book is thor- 
oughly well organized, interestingly written, 
and clear within the limits of brevity. This 
is not to say that sharper distinctions might 
not here and there have been made without 
stretching the limits. Illustrative sentences 
are all appropriate and for the most part are 
drawn without effort from recognizable lite- 
rary sources. 

It is perhaps enough that a book for be- 
ginners in German should be clear, correct, 
and so constructed as to lead the learner by 
sure stages to the point of ultimately pos- 
sessing the fundamentals of grammar and a 
usable vocabulary. M. E. Manfred’s “Ein 
praktischer Anfang” (Heath; $1.10net) is such 
a book, adapted to teaching by the so-called 
direct method. It gives abundant opportunity 
for drill in connection with objects and ac- 
tions belonging to the school, the home, and 
the city. The new tongue is thus made to 
seem a practical instrument of immediate ap- 
plicability, and this is a great gain, however 
litle interest may attach to the substance 
of the new expressions. On the other hand, 
much of the vocabulary involved is of little 
use, except for the purposes of the drill, and 
the acquisition of grammatical and, we sus- 
pect, verbal knowledge is slow in proportion 
to its “directness.” It may be correspond- 
ingly firmer. 


Frenssen's “Peter Moors Fahrt nach Siid- 
west,” abridged by about half in the edition 
of Herman Babson (Holt; 40 cents), affords a 
text of considerable interest and value to 
American students. The author's extensive 
vocabulary seems to be correctly and ade- 
quately interpreted in the glossary, and the 
geography and history of the colony are well 
presented in a map and the introduction. The 
editor’s notes cannot be so unreservedly ap- 
proved. They are marred by misprints, they 
are somewhat lacking in precision, and here 
and there they are misleading, though no- 
where seriously. Attention is properly called 
to the qualities of Frenssen's style. 


J. T. Hatfleld’s “Shorter German Poems” 
(Heath; 765 cents) is a collection of sixty-eight 
pleces which certainly belong among the best 


In the language. Ten are accompanied by 
music. The editorial work is commendably 
unobtrusive It is curious, however, that 


young students should be assured that Schil- 
ler'’s “Miidchen aus der Fremde” is “doubt- 
leas’ a symbol of Poetry, and should be en- 
couraged to translate weiss Bescheid by “is 
well posted.” 

Wildenbruch's story “Das edle Blut” is writ- 
ten In a rather morbid spirit, but it has dra- 
matic power, and its military atmosphere has 
caused it to find favor with American youth. 
The edition by A. K. Hardy (Holt; 30 cts.) 
is very workmanlike, containing, for example, 


exercises that are both translatable and read- 
a rare combination 

Hans Arnold's “Menne im Seebad,” an en- 
tertaining story about a pet dog, makes in 
the edition by May Thomas (Heath; 30 cents 
net) a textbook well sulted’for use in school. 


able 


but it has an individuality 


SWEDISH. 

A. Louis Elmquest’s “Elementary Swedish 
Grammar” (Chicago: Engberg-Holmberg Pub- 
lishing Co.) is the best Swedish grammar of 
its kind in English. ‘Ihe account of the facts 
|of grammar is as accurate and scientific as 
|we should expect a book written largely at 
Upsala to be; yet it remains simple and thor- 
| oughly practical for an American beginner in 
a Scandinavian language. Of particular value 
is the attention which the author gives to 
spoken Swedish and the perplexing differences 
between it and the written language, or the 
so-called higher style. The exercises, unfor- 
tunately, are not so good as the grammar. 
The sentences for translation are of the con- 
ventionally disconnected, stupid sort. No stu- 
dents can summon much interest in translat- 
ing into Swedish “Strawberries are red. Bot- 
anists like flowers and trees. The children’s 
eyes are brown.” 


DANISH. 
Johannes Steenstrup’s “Vore Folkeviser fra 
Middelalderen” has been translated by Prof. 
Edward G. Cox, under the title of “The Medi- 


eval Popular Ballad” (Ginn; $1.75 net). 
In this work, written a quarter of a 
century ago, the author attempts to 


disengage the unspoiled Danish ballad of 
the Middle Ages from the _ corruptions 
which it has suffered in transmission 
and from the spurious product of later pe- 
riods which has been fellowed with it in the 
collections. Such matters as narrative in 
the first person, bombast lines like “This I 
say to you in sooth,” cthical sententiousness, 
love of fatherland, the elaborate “kennings” 
of the older literature, are not characteristic 
of the ballads which the dancing company 
sang under the leadership of their “fore- 
speaker”; they are the marks of the cor- 
rupting hand. Every genuine ballad had its 
refrain, though a few have lost them. A 
wealth of learning goes to the illustration of 
these and similar propositions. The text is 
not always happily idiomatic, but the Eng- 
lishing of the scraps of Danish balladry leads 
one to wish that the translator would try his 
hand at some renderings on a larger scale. 


ITALIAN, 


It is a pleasure to commend Mr. Orlo Wil- 
Hiams’s “Giosue Carducci,” a short study 
written for Constable’s series of Modern Bi- 
ographies. The external events of Car- 
duccl’s career were few; he lived in his work 
as poet, essayist, and teacher. Rightly 
enough, therefore, criticism dominates biog- 
raphy throughout this sketch. Mr. Williams 
distinguishes clearly the successive phases 
of Carducci’s literary development, and has 
for each of them comment that is fresh and 
just. He does not hesitate to rule adversely, 
as in the remark that Carducci “too often 
enumerates the causes of his emotion, with- 
out communicating the emotion itself”; but 
his discreet appreciation is the more effective 
for such tempering. The final estimate is 
simple and true: “His verse is less akin to 
music or painting than to the art of sculp- 
ture; it has the same limitations, aims at the 
same effects, reaches the same calm perfec- 
tion.” The illustrative passages, drawn from 
Carducci’s prose and verse alike, are very 
well chosen. Several, taken from the re- 
cently published “Lettere,” are new to Eng- 
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lish readers. There are a few errors in state. 
ment and in translation. The “Giunta alla 
derrata” was in press before Carducci wen: 
to San Miniato. Carducci’s work on the Latin 
poems of Ariosto is an essay, not an edition. 
The cattle of the “Amici della valle tibering” 
did not graze “in the wake of sturdy vet. 
erans,” but “on the ramparts of bygone ty. 
rants.” Mr. Frank Sewall’s volume of trans- 
lations should have been mentioned in the 
bibliography. 


SPANISH. 

That Imaginative Gentleman Don Quijote de 
la Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra. Translated into English by Robinson 
Smith. Second Edition with a new Life of 
Cervantes, Notes, and Appendices. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1 net. 


The Nation of January 19, 1911, reviewed 
at length a new translation of “Don Quixote” 
by Robinson Smith. The reviewer called at- 
tention to the entire absence of notes, the ex- 
cessive use of slang, and certain incorrect 
translations. After an interval of three years 
Mr. Smith has issued a second edition with 
notable additions. 

The extensive omissions of the first edition, 
as to prefatory matter, the two novels, and 
some of the episodes, have not been repair- 
ed; indeed, in the Life of Cervantes (p. xxxv), 
Mr. Smith makes the extravagant statement 
that the introduction of the novels was “the 
one fatal mistake of his life.” The misprints 
mentioned in the Nation’s review have been 
corrected, and some of the slang has been 
changed, as (p. 23), “slating a peasant neigh- 
bor of his,” is replaced by, “fixing upon”; but 
(p. 599) we still find “slating him for that 
post.” The favorite “scath” is changed to 
“wrong” (p. 127), and “buttons” corrected to 
“stopples” (p. 222). Some of the colloquial ex- 
pressions have been modified, so “shan't” be- 
comes “shall not” (p. 45); but the unfortunate 
style, erring by excessive familiarity, has been 
retained in the main, as well as many positive 
mistakes, such as “catholic” in the sense of 
“sound” (pp. 354, 631, 652), and “idiot,” 
“idiocy,” and “idiotic pranks” are used to 
translate “loco” and “locuras” (pp. 172, 178, 
352, 382). Three times the word “missal” |s 
used for “missive” (pp. 176, 206, and note); 
and “Ensayo” in the title of Gallardo’s work 
(p. Ix), is translated “Rehearsal”; it does 
mean “rehearsal,” but in the title in question 
it is of course “Attempt at a Spanish Library 
of Rare and Curious Books.” We still have 
(p. 178) “throw a fit or two” for “hacer |o- 
curas,” and, on the same page, “kicked his 
hands in the air” for “dié dos zapatetas en el 
aire,” “zapateta” being a slap with the band 
on the sole of the foot, as is done by the Ty- 
rolese Schuhplatteltinzer, we presume. Mr. 
Smith’s own writing shows signs of haste and 
carelessness, as where (p. xxxvil) he says of 
the appearance of Don Quixote, “Its reception 
was immediate,” and (p. xli) in describing Cer- 
vantes, “he looks the vicissitudes that his life 
has been.” 

But leaving minor details, we come to the 
new matter of the second edition. The Nation 
complained that there were no notes. Mr. 
Smith has now printed with the new edition 
one thousand and seven notes, designed not 
so much to explain the text as to corroborate 
the translator's theory of Cervantes’s exc¢s- 
sive indebtedness to his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. The faintest resemblance )b¢- 
tween two situations or expressions is enoug! 
to establish the fact of Cervantes’s borrow- 
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ing. In Mr. Smith’s eyes “Don Quixote” 
seems to be little more than a gigantic cento, 
and he says (p. liv), “one of the delights in 
the ctudy of Don Quijote is meeting with so 
much else that is admirable in the Spanish 
literature of the century before.” In his Pre- 
face Mr. Smith says he endeavors to establish 
certain new facts regarding the book and its 
author. These new facts are: that Cervantes 
travestied all the books of his period as well 
as of the past; that the first part was writ- 
ten at Valladolid in 1603; that Cervantes was 
inspired by the second as well as by the first 
part of Aleman’s “Guzman de Alfarache”; 
that the loss and finding of Dapple in the 
second edition are from the pen of Cervantes; 
that the three ass-colts in Chapter XXV of 
the First Part are a travesty on the three out 
of the five princes of Savoy who came to 
yisit Philip III at the time Cervantes was 
writing; that Cervantes did not write a word 
of his second part of “Don Quixote” until the 
false second part appeared early in 1614; that 
new facts tend to show that Luis de Al- 
jaga, Philip III's confessor, was the author 
of the false continuation; that Cervantes 
made use of its plot, incidents, and expres- 
sions; that the true second part was finish- 
ed nearly, if not quite, by the end of the 
year 1614 at Madrid. 

These facts are not new. The ass-colts 
were fathered, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, by Rawdon Brown in the Athenwum, 
April 12, 1873; the loss and finding of Dapple 
in the second edition have long been attribut- 
ed to Cervantes’s pen; we have known ever 
since 1897 that the first part of “Don Quix- 
ote” was in print before May 26, 1604 (if Doc- 
ument 38 in Perez Pastor’s “Documentos Cer- 
vantinos,” Madrid, 1897, is not, as many schol- 
ars believe, dated a year too early), and known 
to Lope de Vega, among others, on August 12, 
1604. Mr. Smith gives no new facts to prove 
the authorship of Luis de Aliaga, to whom 
the false second part has been attributed by 
various writers ever since 1851. Why Cer- 
vantes should have waited until the fifty- 
ninth chapter of his second part to allude 
openly to the false second part when, accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith, he had been using it from 
the beginning is not explained. Avellaneda’s 
book was approved April 18, 1614, and li- 
censed to print and sell in the archbishopric 
of Tarragona July 4, 1614; Cervantes in 
the Prologue to his “Exemplary Novels,” 
published in 1613, but finished and approved 
July 9, and August 8, 1612, clearly expressed 
his intention of continuing his “Don Quixote.” 
Mr. Smith says that Avellaneda’s book came 
into Cervantes’s hands “towards the end of 
1613, and he at once announced that his own 
true second part would shortly be ready. As 
yet he had not written a word of it, and for 
aman already bending with age and the 
dropsy, shuffling in his gait, it was not a lit- 
tle to promise.” Elsewhere (p. iv) Mr. 
Smith says that each part of the “Don Quix- 
ote” was written at high speed, frequently two 
chapters a week, and (p. xii) that Cervantes 
“wrote with no division into paragraphs.” 
Surely, Mr. Smith should know that the 
present system of paragraphing is of compar- 
atively recent date. It is impossible to argue 
with an author who makes such positive 
Statements, which are really based on the 
merest conjecture. Mr. Smith is a man of wide 
reading and has bestowed much study on his 
favorite author, but it is to be regretted that 
he has not been restrained by better taste 
and sounder literary criticism. Many curious 





things have been written about “Don Quix. | 
ote,” but none is stranger than Mr. Smith's) 
comparison of his method of study with the) 
problem of the higher criticism of the New 
Testament, to which he devotes pp. lv, Ivi, of 
his Life of Cervantes. 

The life of Cervantes referred to above has 
been issued by the same publishers as a sep- 
arate work under the title “The Life of Cer-| 
vantes,” with a frontispiece representing the 
house in Valladolid, where Mr. Smith asserts 
that Cervantes wrote the first part of “Don 
Quixote” in the year 1603. Unfortunately for 
this assertion, Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly, in his) 
“Memoir” (Oxford, 1913, p. 117, note 1) shows! 
that the house in question was still building | 
in August, 1604. 








GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS. 


A useful addition to the list of textbooks | 
available for high-school teachers of civics is| 
A. M. Stickles’s “Elements of Government” | 
(American Book Co.; $1), which lays special | 
stress upon the historical development of | 
American institutions. No matter what topic | 
the author considers, he never fails to ex- 
plain, in a concise and lucid way, just how the 
thing started and grew and expanded. The 
book is sensible in arrangement, judicious in 
its statements, and written in language that 
any high-school boy can understand. Each 
chapter has suggestions for further study, 
and some test questions and topics for de- 
bate, which give evidence of having been 
thought out with care and patience. Alto- 
gether too much space, however, has been 
siven to a clause-by-clause commentary on 
the national Constitution; State government 
is disposed of in about thirty pages, and the 
highly important field of city government gets 
even less. This shows a faulty sense of pro- 
portion, and does not square with present-day 
methods of teaching civil government in the 
best secondary schools. 


A. G. Clarke has attempted a bold enter- 
prise in his “Text-Book on National Econ- 
omy for Use in Schools” (P. 8S. King & Son; 
3s. 6d.). In the compass of a hundred pages 
he seeks to cover not merely economics, but 
also the elements of politics and law, and such 
technical questions as education, health, and 
“the position of one nation among others.” 
The author, who was formerly assistant mas- 
ter at the Royal Naval College, Osborne, be- 
lieves that the study of economics should 
turn out men of action, and sets his students 
a vigorous example. He begins with a rush, 
in the middle of his subject; he darts, without 
resting, from one complex subject to another; | 
he closes with a bibliography in which the 
place of honor is given to books which will | 
impart “some knowledge of the world, and| 
of broad human ideals,” such as Kipling’s| 
“Kim” and Stevenson's “Across the Plains.” 
“A knowledge of Wagner’s opera ‘The Meis- | 
tersingers’ may be of value in forming judg- | 
ments,” is a parenthetical remark in the! 
bibliography. The book is a review of the 
questions of the day in England, written from | 
the standpoint of social toryism and including | 
occasional references to the principles of | 
economics. It may stimulate schoolboys to 
action, but it promises little in the way of 
guidance to their thought. 





If “A Course in Citizenship,” by Ella Ly- 
man Cabot and others (Houghton Miffin; 
$1.25 net), leaves an impression of heaviness, 
this is because the volume has been planned 





to supply material for each of the ten months 
of each of the eight grades below the high 
school. Spread over so long a time, the 
selections of prose and verse that form a large 
part of the book would be apt to prove the 
reverse of dull. The chapters present an 
ever-widening vista for the pupil, from the 
home, the school and playground, and the 
neighborhood, to the nation and the world 
The variety of material gathered may be 
suggested by the titles, “The Discontented 
Squirrel,” “In a London Square,” and “The 
Pan-American Union.” The ethical purpose 
of the collection is evident, but as in using 
it everything depends upon the teacher, we 
need not quarrel with wirat in cold type 


|comes to seem over-formal. To a multitude 


of teachers, the most valuable sections of the 
text will be those headed Suggestions for 
Morning Talks. 


The purpose of Lieut.-Col. H. H. Holt's 
“Introduction to the Study of Government” 
(Macmillan; $2 net)is to place before students 
a concise statement of the nature, organiza- 
tion, and operations of government in various 
countries. The author is a professor in the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, and his volume is frankly a textbook, 
prepared as an aid to his own teaching. It 
differs from the ordinary textbook, however, 
in some important respects. The compara- 
tive method, for example, is strictly adhered 
to throughout. Every feature of American 
government is set in analogy or contrast to 
its prototype elsewhere. Other writers have 
followed this plan to some extent, but none 
so unswervingly as Lieut.-Col. Holt has done. 
To each chapter, moreover, the author has 
appended documentary data, statistical tables, 
or illustrative citations to reinforce the argu- 
ments outlined in his text. These excerpts 
have been judiciously selected and add great- 
ly to the usefulness of the book. Many 
teachers of political acience in small colleges 
will doubtless find in this combination of 
source book and text a convenient basis of 
discussion in the class. The general arrange- 
ment of topics is good; the facts are stated 
accurately; opinions are expressed with cau- 
tion, and the style is distinctly better than 
that of most elementary textbooks. 





HISTORY. 
ANCIENT 


Mattingly’s “Outlines of Ancient History” 
(Cambridge University Press; Putnam) is not 
damned by being dull. Ploetz’s Epitome is 
also dull, but it is none the less a useful work. 
It is difficult for a well-proportioned outline 
to be interesting. An outline need not be 
written by a man who, conscious of all he 
omits and of the evidences for what he in- 
serts, registers a thoughtful judgment in ev- 
ery sentence. Otherwise popularizers would 
have nothing to do, and this book would never 
have appeared. For its author has no special 
competence except in certain parts of his 
subject, and particularly in the field of his 
Cambridge Prize Essay on the “Imperial Civil 
Service of Rome.” This he modestly admits 
in the Preface and subsequently proves. Our 
quarrel with the book is that it is not scru- 
pulously accurate. On page 77 the thetes 
are said to have been allowed to take part in 
the meetings of Solon’'s Council: on page 78 
the Council is said to have been constituted 
from “the first three classes.” Both state- 
ments cannot be true. jelon of Syracuse 
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was not a “son” of Hippocrates of Gela (page 
92). What is said of the Lydian League on 
page 99 is true of the Lycian. “The general 
principle” of the Peace of Niclas (page 150) 
is stated diametrically wrong. What went 
to Sicily on the first Athenian expedition was 
not “100 ships carrying 5,000 hoplites” (page 
158), but 134 triremes carrying 56,100 hop- 
lites. No Athenian could be called “Dioclei- 
das” (page 159). “In 387 Thrasybulus sailed,” 
etc. (page 183), contrasts awkwardly with 
the announcement made five lines farther 
down: “in 888 Thrasybulus died, too.” “In 362 
Epaminondas found the Spartans and 
their allies awaiting him near Tegea” (page 
201) should read: “when Epaminondas reach- 
ed Tegea the forces of the Spartans and their 
allies had not yet taken the field.” The state- 
ment on page 233, “Ptolemy II quarrelled with 
his wife Arsinoe, and she left him and fled 
to Samothrace,” indicates a serious confusion 
of persons; the statement on page 237, “In 
Macedon and the East the king was absolute 
ruler,” indicates a serious confusion of con- 
stitutions, and what is said of the Achran 
League on page 244 confirms the impression 
that constitutions are not the author's strong 
point. Some of these errors are due to ab- 
sent-minded proofreading and lapses of mem- 
ory, but others are due to careless composi- 
tion and the lack of a thorough knowledge of 
the subject. 





“Readings in Greek History,” from Homer 
to the battle of Cheronea, by I. C. Thallon 
(Ginn; $2), is a source book for the study of 
the history of this period. The practice of 
sending the student of history to the sources 
for the verification of our knowledge cannot 
be too highly commended, especially where, as 
in the case of Greek history, he will thus be 
brought into contact with the great masters 
of Greek literature in all its fields. For, as is 
shown in the selections here given, Greek his- 
tory is inextricably interwoven with Greek 
literature. It is natural to regard Homer as 
our chief source for the Homeric age, but in 
the chapter on the expansion of Greece Ar- 
chilochus, Anacreon, Callinus, Hesiod, and 
Pindar supplement Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides. In the chapter on the rise of Macedon, 
Demosthenes and Isocrates, Avschines and 
Lycurgus interpret Diodorus. Agschylus, of 


course, is most important for the Persian 
wars, while Pindar and Simonides illustrate 
the wars among the western Greeks. The 
choice of selections is careful and judicious, 
the arrangement clear and well-defined. The 
translations of the inscriptions and the minor 


pleces have been made by the compiler and are 
good. In the case of the great authors, the 
best translations have naturally been employ- 
ed. Such a book ought to find a wide use 
among students of Greek literature as well as 
those of Ancient History. 





It is no secret that a new kind of textbook 
on ancient history has been demanded by 


secondary teachers ever since the subject 
came to be taken by large numbers of pupils 
who lack the atmosphere that used to be got 
from the study of Greek and Latin, and was 


moved from one of the last to one of the first 
years of high-school programmes. R. L. Ash- 
ley's “Ancient Civilization” (Macmillan; $1.20 
net) Is the latest attempt to meet this de- 
mand. The author has already tried his hand 
with some success on an “American History” 
and an “American Government.” This book 
he offers as a text primarily for a half-year 
course in ancient history “or for a year’s 


work with sufficient use of the references.” 
The needed economies are made by specializ- 
ing on social history and reducing the narra- 
tive history to a minimum. This is nothing 
very new or very good. Indeed, the author 
has been nowhere more original than in the 
title of his book, which deserves commenda- 
tion for its sincerity, unless it be in the title 
of his frontisplece—the most common .pho- 
tograph of the Acropolis—which is called a 
restoration by D’Ooge. We think that the 
maker of the ideal textbook so keenly desired 
by teachers of ancient history will have to be 
much more audacious in selecting and blend- 
ing his materials than Mr. Ashley has been 
or could be, and that he will have to reckon 
with the boy’s interest in a good story as 
well as with his need for atmosphere. Too 
much atmosphere produces fog. What we 
have before us is a book brimful of sane 
generalizations stated with the utmost sim- 
plicity. It contains what the teacher rather 
than the textbook should furnish. It could 
hardly have been written by a poor teacher. 





MODERN. 


Alice M. Atkinson’s “Introduction to Ameri- 
can History” (Ginn; 75 cents) is, for the 
most part, a sketch of the history of Eng- 
land for sixth-grade pupils, digressing rather 
abruptly, when the fifteenth century ap- 
proaches, for an account of Portuguese and 
Spanish discoveries and explorations, the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru, and the ex- 
ploits of English seamen. The material in 
the same author’s “European Beginnings of 
American History” has been freely drawn 
upon. There is the usual abundant provision 
of pictures, nearly all of them, fortunately, 
of real historical value. 


Were it not for the indisputable evidence 
of widespread incompetency among teachersy 
of history in schools which recent investiga- 
tions have shown, there would be difficulty 
in believing that so elementary a manual as 
John W. Wayland’s “How to Teach American 
History” (Macmillan; $1.10 net) could be 
needed anywhere. Professor Wayland knows 
his audience, however, and in simple, direct, 
and kindly language offers exactly the sort 
of pedagogical instruction that the untrained 
and inexperienced teacher needs. The sug- 
gestions are practical and are adapted to both 
elementary and secondary schools. Teach- 
ers who feel constrained to emphasize the 
victories of peace rather than those of war, 
or who like to point a moral as well as to 
adorn a tale, will also find the book helpful. 
The solid character of some of the lists of ref- 
erence books may help to remind the teacher 
that a prime requisite of good teaching is 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 

—_—_—_—_— a“ 
~ “The Partition of Europe, a Textbook of 
‘Puropean History, 1715-1815" (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; $1.10), Philip Guedalla outlines 
in a precise, formal, and accurate fashion the 
salient facts of political and diplomatic his- 
tory during the century which closed with 
Waterloo. The crowded narrative of bare 
events, suggestive of printed lecture notes for 
cramming, is somewhat relieved by many 
bright and striking phrases. His account is 
compressed into three hundred small pages, 
bisected by the year 1789. 

Of a much more advanced character is “The 
Revolutionary Period in Europe, 1763-1816" 
(Century Co.; $2.50 net), a new volume in the 








Century Historical series for college classes 


which Professor Burr is editing. The author, 
Prof. H. E. Bourne, presents the results of 
recent scholarship with a good deal of fresh. 
ness and originality as far as the arrangement 
and choice of the subject-matter is concerned. 
Instead of starting with 1789, or even with 
conditions in France on the eve of the Reyo. 
lution, he gives a survey of government, pub. 
lic opinion, and enlightened despotism in other 
European countries. He even finds room for 
a chapter on the Industrial Revolution in Eng. 
land. In dealing with the French Revolution 
he departs somewhat from strict chronology, 
in order to secure more unity and coherence 
by topical treatment. In the Napoleonic pe. 
riod he wisely refrains from too much military 
detail, in order that he may describe more 
at length the great social and economic 
changes through which Europe was passing. 
He adds a helpful bibliography. But his style 
is not of a sort to stir the heart or fire the 
imagination. 


A good history of French constitutiona! 
law, with an introduction on the origin and 
nature of the state, is one of the latest vol. 
umes in the excellent Continental Legal His- 
tory series (Little, Brown; $4.50 net). In 
this “History of French Public Law” Jean 
Brissaud consolidates in a very clear and sys- 
tematic way the results of the researches of 
Viollet, Flach, Luchaire, Esmein, Fustel de 
Coulanges, and other scholars. He shows in 
successive periods the development of French 
institutions and classes of society from the 
earliest barbarian invasions to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. He follows closely 
the best scientific historical method, and 
seeks to give the underlying social, economic, 
and political causes of all legal growth. With 
his broad knowledge of the history of other 
countries, he is able to make helpful inter- 
pretations of French institutions in the light 
of those of England, Germany, Sweden, and 
other countries. By this comparative method 
he makes one realize that no great modern 
state is altogether unique, arising on its own 
territory independently of and uninfiuenced 
by its neighbors. The English translation by 
Prof. James W. Garner is generally accu- 
rate, but lacks uniformity in the matter of 
proper names. There is a grotesque incon- 
sistency in putting “Eusébe,” “Paul le Dia- 
cre,” “Origéne,” etc., from Latin into French, 
and then taking “Abbe Gregory,” “the great 
Arnold” [Arnauld], etc., out of French into 
English, to say nothing of such an absurd 
hybrid as “Hippol., of Lapide” (p. 332). Un- 
fortunately, Professor Brissaud died in 1904, 
and the editors of the translation have made 
no attempt to bring his bibliography and foot- 
notes up to date. 





The codperative method of writing general 
history by specialists is no longer confined 
to learned publications in many volumes 
It has reached the school textbook. In the 
“Outlines of European History,” Part ! 
(Ginn; $1.50), Prof. James Henry Breasted 
packs within three hundred pages an ©*- 
traordinary amount of most  interestins 
information in regard to earliest man, the 
Orient, Greece, and Rome; and ’rof 
James Harvey Robinson, within four hun- 
dred pages, covers the significant condi- 
tions and institutions in European history 
from the break-up of the Roman Empiré 
down to the opening of the eighteenth cc"- 
tury. Both authors have introduced a lars 
number of admirable sketch illustrations, and 
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even a few (less successful) colored plates. 
This illustrative material will not only arouse 
a genuine interest on the part of the pupil, 
put itself affords good subject-matter for 
study. Each chapter is divided into topical 
sections which form really discussable class- 
room topics, and are not mere fragments of 
history chopped off chronologically. Altogether 
the book looks very teachable. It is a sig- 
nificant indication of the changed emphasis 
in historical teaching, of which Professor Rob- 
inson has been a protagonist, that, while Part 
I, like the Pyramids, looks down on more 
than forty centuries, Part II is to be restricted 
to the mere two hundred years which have 
ushered in the conditions under which we are 
going to be living to-morrow morning. To- 
gether, the two volumes are designed to meet 
what the authors believe to be a growing de- 
mand for a two-year course in European his- 
tory in the high school. The most fresh and 
interesting parts of this volume are the first 
hundred pages, in which Professor Breasted 
describes vividly and delightfully the outstand- 
ing features of Egyptian and other pre- 
Grecian civilizations. They are accorded near- 
ly as much space as Greece itself and consid- 
erably more than Rome. Professor Breasted 
makes a novel and plausible suggestion as to 
the origin of our word “Bible”: the Greeks 
called Egyptian papyrus “byblos” because by 
the twelfth century B. c. it was being imported 
from the Phoenician city of Byblos, “as we 
call stuff from Damascus ‘damask,’ and from 
Calcutta ‘calico’” (p. 140). Professor Breast- 
ed’s “Calcutta,” however, is a lapsus calami 
for “Calicut,” a thousand miles away on the 
other shore of the Indian Peninsula. Pro- 
fessor Robinson's part of the volume will be 
familiar to students of history, as nine-tenths 
of it is lifted bodily by paragraphs from his 
well-known “Introduction to the History of 
Western Europe.” To be sure, the chapter 
headings are frequently changed; the longer 
paragraphs are broken up into topical sec- 
tions; the phraseology is slightly improved 
here and there; some new pages on Moham- 
medanism are introduced; a great many new 
illustrations are added; and some paragraphs 
are omitted. Otherwise his part is the old 
book in new form. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

A History of Psychology. By Otto Klemm. 
Authorized Translation, with Annotations 
by Emil Carl Wilm and Rudolf Pintner. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 
In the treatise which created, according to 

a common opinion, the science of psychology, 

Aristotle defined as his aim the investigation 

of the nature and essence of the soul, and 

also of its “accidents,” or varied manifesta- 
tions, which, as he conceived, threw inrpor- 

tant light on the essence. So thoroughly did 

he do his work that enthusiastic admirers 

have declared that he had no predecessors 
and has only had imitators. There were two 

sides to his inquiry, an empirical and a 

philosophical: the former closely connected 

with his biological conception of the soul as, 
in some sense, the ideal side of the living 
body, whence, e. g., an emotion, as he ex- 
plains, is to be defined not merely in logical 
terms, but also realistically as a bodily per- 
turbation; the latter appearing perhaps most 
clearly in his conception of active reason as 
pure energy, essentially characteristic of the 
human soul, but at the same time relating 





it to what is fundamental and ultimate in 
the universe. 

It is a far cry from Aristotle to Kiemm. In 
the picture of contemporary psychology 
sketched for us by the German writer, we 
find a purely empirical science, whose subject- 
matter is not the soul, but something called 
“contents of consciousness”—a term unknown 
to Aristotle—and whose aim is to resolve 
these contents into their elements and to 
investigate their nature and relations by 
methods partly borrowed from and altogether 
akin to those of the experimental, physical, 
and other natural sciences. As to its rela- 
tion to philosophy, the contention that it is 
itself the ultimate source and authority has, 
we are told, been refuted, but the hope is held 
out that refiection on its own hypothetical 
principles may in the future open up vistas 
of far-reaching theoretical importance. At 
present, however, the relation seems inde- 
terminate. Looking closer, we find that, apart 
from the general repudiation of “metaphys- 
ics” and the determination to be “empirical,” 
there is little or no agreement among modern 
psychologists on fundamental questions re- 
lating to the science: this, also, is part of the 
picture; indeed, the confusion seems to be 
even greater than that represented by our 
author, for it is notorious that the very sub- 
ject-matter of the science is in dispute, some, 
e. g., rejecting the doctrine of “contents” and 
“elements” as altogether misleading, while 
others dismiss even “consciousness” and find 
the proper subject of study to be objectively 
observable “behavior.” 


To the impartial onlooker the situation may 
appear scandalous, but as undoubtedly many 
advances are being made in detail, others 
may see in these disputes evidence of exu- 
berant vitality; they at any rate go far to 
justify the remark of a contemporary cited 
at the beginning of the present volume, that 
psychology has had a long past, but a brief 
history—one is tempted to say that it has 
had no history, properly speaking, at all. 
Meanwhile there are rumors even of a “re- 
turn of the soul.” It is not altogether un- 
thinkable that we shall some day complete 
the circle and go back to Aristotle to relearn, 
as Hegel suggested, the lesson and to re- 
interpret the meaning of his books. 

It is mainly with questions of principle 
that Klemm’s book has to do, and the em- 
phasis is on modern discussions and, more 
particularly, on movements connected with 
the recent state of psychology in Germany. 
The report of discussions in the ancient and 
medizval world and in the period of the 
Renaissance is inadequate and shows little 
familiarity with the sources at first hand. 
Who, for example, acquainted with the 
“Parva naturalia” of Aristotle, would think 
of contrasting the variety of little tracts col- 
lected under that title with the “De Anima” 
by representing them as treating of the dis- 
positional basis of the mental life as over 
against its phenomenology (p. 89)? Much, 
doubtless, concerning the mental life has been 
learned during the past two hundred and fifty 
years; extraordinarily much also of the earlier 
teaching has been forgotten. 

In the “Problemata,” which form an ex- 
tensive part of the body of writings that 
have come down to us under the name of 
Aristotle, we have a list of the symptoms of 
fear—cold and shivering, pallor of counte- 
nance, trembling of the body, of the hands, 
of the lower lip, trembling and shrilling of the 
voice, thirst, disturbed action of the heart, 
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drying up of the saliva, paralysis of the 
tongue, abnormal secretions of the bile. puck- 
ering of the skin both generally and in the 
scrotum, loosening and discharge of the 
bowels and bladder, and several more; indeed, 
the list could hardly be surpassed by a mod- 
ern writer. It seems, therefore, an exaggera- 
tion to say, as our author does (p. 193), that 
we owe the first thoroughgoing psychological 
description of affective experiences to Au- 
gustine. Besides, what are we to say of 
Plato’s description of the passionate soul in 
the “Phedrus,” Aristotle's discussion of the 
emotions in the “Rhetoric,” and especially the 
very acute treatment of the affective life by 
Plotinus (Enn. III, 6), not to mention earlier 
and later Stoics? The fact is that Augustine 
has no systematic treatment of the passions 
at all, and while he undoubtedly does portray 
very vividly certain of the religious emotions, 
his chief contribution to theory was the find- 
ing of the root of emotion in will and the 
reduction of all its manifestations to the one 
principle of love. 

Some of Klemm’s interpretations of modern 
writers are not more successful. It is wrong, 
for instance, to represent Descartes as teach- 
ing that “all conscious contents consist in 
cognitive processes” (p. 170; Denkvorgdnge 
in the original); for though he uses the 
word penser, he defines “a thing that thinks” 
(Méd. II) not only as one that doubts, con- 
ceives, judges, etc., but also as one that wills 
and does not will and that feels (sent). The 
term, therefore, means for him about the 
same as “being conscious.” Nor is it an al- 
together happy exposition which ascribes to 
Hume the derivation of “impressions of intro- 
spection” for the most part from our “ideas” 
(p. 77), and makes him reject the idea of 
soul-substance “on the ground that sub- 
stance always presupposed the spatial con- 
nection of the contents of consciousness 
(always the contents of consciousness!) 
with something extended or unextended” (p. 
170). And it is to say the least misleading to 
represent Berkeley as denying all spatial 
character to color (p. 161). 

As to the selection and distribution of the 
matter in a history of this sort there is 
always room for difference of opinion. In 
the opinion of the present writer too much 
space has been given to movements which 
have attempted to apply mathematics to psy- 
chology, the net upshot of which has been 
so largely negative and which have had 
comparatively little influence outside of Ger- 
many, and too little to those movements 
which have sought to interpret the phenome- 
na from the genetic point of view and to rep- 
resent mental development as a systematic 
and constructive synthesis. Nevertheless, the 
author, within the limits prescribed, has giv- 
en the student a useful survey of the general 
tendencies of psychology, of the development 
of its fundamental concepts and of the his- 
tory of some of its most important theories, 
and for this the student should be grateful. 

The translators have done their part fairly 
well, but leave much to be desired. The 
following may serve as specimens for correc- 
tion among many that have been noted. P. 
6, 1. 5: “chapter,” where the reference is to 
the whole third Part (Abschnitt). P. 15, mid: 
“The soul, however, is not affected by these 
physical theories” (of Empedocies), as a4 
translation of “wird in diesen Zusammen- 
hang seiner physikalischen Theorien nicht 
einbezogen.” P. 39: the citation of a work by 
Maupertuis under a German title. P. 91, end: 
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“The law of immediate reproduction”; it 
should be “mediate.” P. 98: the omission of 
the date of Maass’s “Versuch” (1792) and 
the translation of nebeneinanderhdlt in his 
definition of imagination by “compares.” 
P. 103: “Psychology was not directly influ- 
enced by the ideas of Romanticism,” where 
the translation of befruchtet introduces a 
contradiction with the statement lower down 
that at the time of Herbart psychology was 
completely absorbed (war aufgegangen) in 
the ideas of Romanticism. Similarly (p. 361, 
|. 5) we are told that the conception of free- 
was superseded in the Middle Ages by 
controversies as to the primacy of the will or 
of the intellect; but (p. 363) we find the doc- 
trines of the freedom of the will in that pe- 
riod expounded. The contradiction would be 
avoided by a correct rendering of hintertritt. 
P. 113, 1. 3, makes it appear that Descartes’s 
assertion that animals were soulless auto- 
mata was a conception popular at the time, 
whereas the original makes the correct state- 
ment that Descartes compared animals to the 
automata that were then so popular. P. 139: 
“The earlier writings of Edwards, Hickok, 
and Porter in the nineteenth century,” sug- 
gests a date for Edwards which a more care- 
ful attention to the text, as well as to the 
facts, would have avoided. P. 190: Anzeichen 
fiir den Beginn is not “sign for the rise,” 
but indication of a beginning. P. 194 (of Eck- 
hart): versenkte sich is not “lapsed”; nor 
(p. 295, 1.6) are Grundgegensdtze “principles 
nor (p. 297) do “imaging” and 
“images” suitably render vorstellend and 
Vorstellung; nor (p. 277, and p. 251) does 
“more than noticeable” correctly express the 
(elsewhere rightly rendered) technical déber- 
merklich. 

The bibliography is naturally brief; a few 
titles have been added by the translators. 
There is no mention of Harms, “Philosophie 
in ihrer Geschichte, I. Psychologie” (Berlin, 
1878), or of the more important work of Ja- 
net and Séailles, “History of the Problems of 
Philosophy, I. Psychology” (Eng. tr., London, 
1902). Harms treats psychology as a branch 
of philosophy, Janet and Séailles recognize it 
as an emplrical science. 
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ETHICS. 

Professor De Laguna has published an 
“Introduction to the Science of Ethics” 
(Macmillan; $1.75 net), which embodies much 
that Is most modern in ethical discussion. 
Its three Parts treat, respectively, of “The 
Meld of Ethics,” “The Classical Schools” 
(this being a brief history of moral philoso- 
phy), and “The Evolutionary Theory of Moral 
The point of view is emphatically 
(in one of the many meanings of 

morality is studied as an his- 

psychological phenomenon—an 
actuality than an ideal. The old- 
fashioned “What is the principle 
of obligation? What is the basis of my duty?" 
but is taken up as an in- 
and somewhat curious problem of 
former generations Various historical so- 
lutions of the problem are described and the 
arguments pro and con are considered, the 
reader's final impression being that some say 
one thing and some another, and that on the 
whole the question Is hardly worth discuss- 
ing. The best thing in the book is the treat- 
ment of the evolution of values in Part III, 
which contains much sound social psychology. 
As an “introduction to the science of ethics,” 
however, the book as a whole will be a dis- 
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appointment to all but very “up to date” 
readers. Although four pages before the end 
the author discleses the fact (which up to 
that point he has kept a profound secret) 
that he is an energist, the reader will gather 
from the whole trend of the discussion that 
ethics is quite on a basis with esthetics or 
with the fashion; and that the law, Thou 
shalt not kill, is of the same general sort as 
the law, Thou shalt not wear tan shoes with 
evening dress. To many the book will seem 
both futile and superficial; and this not be- 
cause of any lack of ability on the part of 
the scholarly author, but because the point 
of view of the modern school of moralists to 
which he belongs makes ethics itself both 
superficial and futile. 





ARCH AZOLOGY. 


Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of An- 
tiquities from Cyprus in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. By John L. Myres. New 
York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1914. 


Few collections have had so adventurous a 
career as the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote 
Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum. 
When General Luigi Palma di Cesnola began 
his excavations in Cyprus in 1865, archeologi- 
cal research was somewhat of a _ novelty. 
Schliemann, for instance, did not begin his 
epoch-making discoveries in Troy until 1872. 
The spectacular results obtained by Cesnola 
in the sanctuaries and tombs of Cyprus nat- 
urally aroused the greatest interest. His col- 
lection became famous even before it left 
the island. How he managed to export it be- 
fore the very eyes of a Turkish man-of-war 
when its exportation had been strictly for- 
bidden by the Turkish Government makes a 
story of truly Oriental flavor. Its purchase 
was considered by most of the leading mu- 
seums in Europe; finally America obtained it, 
and it became one of the first acquisitions of 
importance made by the newly formed Metro- 
politan Museum, then in Fourteenth Street. 
After its installation came the well-known 
controversy over its integrity waged with 
considerable heat between General Cesnola 
and his assailants. Cesnola was vindicated, 
but an unpleasant notoriety remained at- 
tached to the collection for some years. In 
the meanwhile, as time passed and ar- 
cheological knowledge steadily advanced, the 
intricate art of Cyprus was becoming better 
understood, and the publications of the Ces- 
nola Collection, made by Cesnola and other 
writers, were felt to be no longer adequate. 
In 1909, therefore, the Museum asked Prof. 
J. L. Myres, of Oxford, one of the greatest 
living authorities on Cypriote art, to come to 
New York to rearrange the collection in the 
light of recent discoveries and write a hand- 
book on the subject. For some years the pub- 
lic has enjoyed the benefit of this rearrange- 
ment, which was completed in 1910. Profes- 
sor Myres’s handbook of the collection has 
now appeared, and with it may be announced 
what would seem to be the final stage in the 
history of this collection. It is now exhibited 
and published in such a way as to present to 
the public a clear picture of the development 
of Cypriote art in all its various branches. 

It is one of the triumphs of modern scien- 
tifle research to have brought order into the 
confused opinions current on the art of Cy- 
prus. We need only compare the chapter “On 
the Pottery of Cyprus,” contributed by Dr. 
A. 8 Murray, of the British Museum, to 





Cesnola’s “Cyprus,” published in 1877, with 
Professor Myres’s classification of Cypriote 
pottery, to appreciate the difference which 
forty years have made in our knowledge. In. 
stead of the theory that “in this enchanted 
island almost all styles of pottery were in 
use concurrently at almost all periods,” t. 
quote Professor Myres’s words, we have now 
a classification of about twenty different 
fabrics, carefully grouped chronologically, 
starting from the Early Bronze Age and com. 
ing down to the Roman period. The sculp- 
ture, the bronzes, the terracottas, the jewelry, 
the inscriptions, and the glass are treated in 
a similar manner in the handbook; and, what 
helps greatly our understanding of the ma- 
terial, Professor Myres contributes to each 
section a preliminary note dealing with each 
subject in general. 

Another feature on which Professor Myres 
lays stress, and the importance of which is 
now coming to be generally understood, is 
the influence of historical events on art. Cy- 
prus is certainly a case in point, as is borne 
out in Professor Myres’s interesting chap- 
ter Ancient Cyprus in History and Culture. 
The only way to understand the varied styles 
of her sculpture, for instance, is to know her 
history. Cypriote artists seem to have been 
peculiarly sensitive to outside influences, and 
they reflect the history of their country to a 
remarkable degree. Assyria, Egypt, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, each in turn left her mark 
on the art of Cyprus. But the Cypriote artist, 
always imitative and rarely endowed with great 
artistic feeling, still had a strong individual- 
ity of his own. Though we cannot trace in 
his art that organic development which more 
independent arts show, there is nevertheless 
a certain quality in it which we immediate- 
ly recognize as “Cypriote.” The Cypriote art- 
ist was not merely a copyist; he had a defi- 
nite contribution of his own to make. More- 
over, he had at times a curiously attractive 
whimsical sense, which is best manifested in 
the fantastic shapes and decorations of some 
of his pottery. Cypriote vases, in fact, are full 
of surprises, and make a fascinating study for 
any one interested in form and design. 

Professor Myres’s book, though called a 
hand-book, is much more comprehensive than 
the title might suggest. It does not indeed 
give detailed treatment of every object when 
this forms part of a group, but whenever an 
object has individual importance it has been 
described separately, sometimes at consider- 
able length. Considering the nature of the 
material, separate descriptions in every case 
would certainly have led to unbearable repe- 
tition; and the plan of treating the objects 
sometimes in groups and sometimes individ- 
ually is admirably suited to the collection 
The book is well illustrated, the pictures, 
though often small, being sharp and clear; 
and references are given throughout to Ces- 
nola’s Atlas and other publications. 

No attempt has been made to give detailed 
provenances, as it was evidently felt that 
this could not be done with any degree of 
accuracy. Professor Myres puts the situation 
as follows: “After full consideration of al! 
available evidence as to the circumstances of 
discovery, it has seemed best to treat each 
object in the Type Collections as an indepen- 
dent example of the art of Cyprus, and to 
base the new arrangement solely on consid- 
erations of workmanship and style. Thus ar- 
ranged, the collection constitutes a series of 
the principal forms of pottery, sculpture, and 
other works of Cypriote art and industry, 
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which is certainly the largest of its kind, and 
also the most varied in all but a few depart- 
ments.” 

This brings us to the much-discussed sub- 
ject of the value of Cesnola’s work in Cyprus 
from a scientific point of view. With this 
Professor Myres deals in the fair and com- 
prehensive manner possible to a scholar who 
has himself excavated in Cyprus and knows 
past and present conditions there intimately. 
He points out that we have to judge Cesno- 
la’s work not according to the standards of 
excavating to-day, but according to those 
prevalent at his time. Excavating was then 
for most people a fashionable amusement of 
the day rather than a scientific pursuit. Peo- 
ple dug for spoils, not for the interpretation 
of history. It is true that the tide was be- 
ginning to turn and a new influence was mak- 
ing itself felt. But Cesnola’s training as a sol- 
dier and a consul was no preparation for a 
scholarly excavator. As Professor Myres says, 
“With Cesnola’s opportunities, an archzologi- 
cal genius had the chance to anticipate mod- 
ern work by a generation; it was a pity—but 
no fault of Cesnola—that the United States 
consul in Cyprus was not an archeological 
genius.” 


Zgean Archeology. By H. R. Hall. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75 net. 
Since the day when Schliemann announced 

that he had found at Mycenz the graves 
of Agamemnon and his companions, no dis- 
coveries have so excited the world of classical 
scholars and so interested the general reader 
as those made in Crete during the past fif- 
teen years by a whole company of investi- 
gators, English, Italian, American, and Greek. 
Specialists have felt that the civilization 
which these explorers have revealed gave 
them a clue to many disputed questions of 
Greek pre-history; non-specialists have been 
impressed by the advanced character of this 
civilization, with its enormous palaces, its 
wealth of metal, its high development of all 
the arts that cater to comfort and to display. 
It is only natural, therefore, that, although 
the results of the most important of the 
excavations (those of Sir Arthur Evans at 
Knossos and those of Halbherr and Pernier 
at Phaistos) have not yet been completely 
published, several books have already ap- 
peared, in which the writers attempt to pre- 
sent a general picture of the prehistoric 
civilization of Greece in the light of the new 
evidence from Crete. 

Of these books Mr. Hall's “Afgean Archzol- 
ogy” is the latest, and, it may be said at 
once, the best. Its superiority is partly due 
to its later date. In a field in which every 
year brings out many new monuments, every 
general book is bound to be partially out of 
date almost as soon as it is off the press. 
But Mr. Hall’s book has many other claims 
to distinction. It steadfastly avoids the fas- 
cinating but difficult field of conjecture as 
to the origin of the “Minoans” and the “My- 
ceneans.” It is well illustrated with plates 
and cuts in the text, chosen, as the Preface 
states, “upon the principle of illustrating 
among the major objects those more recently 
found which have not been illustrated before, 
and more especially those of American and 
foreign discovery which are either little 
known or entirely unknown to the English 
general reader, though they will be known 
to the special student.” The reviewer con- 
fesses that this reference to American exca- 


prejudiced him in favor of the book. And Mr. 
Hall is as good as his word; the discoveries 
of Mrs. Hawes at Gournia, of Mr. Seager at 
Pseira and Mochlos, and of Miss Hall at 
Sphoungaras and Vrokastro are all mention- 
ed and used to fill out the picture of the 
4€gean civilization. The arrangement of the 
book, too, is admirably clear and logical. An 
introductory chapter is devoted especially to 
explaining the “Minoan” system of chronol- 
ogy devised by Evans and the evidence, es- 
pecially the Egyptian synchronisms, on which 
it is based. Then follow chapters on the 
excavations, stone and metal, pottery, towns, 
and so forth, covering briefly all the varied 
manifestations of the A®gean civilization. 

The formality of this scheme may sug- 
gest a dry book, especially to those to whom 
archeology in general connotes little but 
dead men's bones and broken pots. But dis- 
appointment awaits the reader who opens the 
book with this expectation. Mr. Hall gives 
us the facts, but he knows how to emphasize 
what is interesting and to enliven his pages 
with suggestive ancient and modern paral- 
lels. The chapter on the excavations will 
recall to many a traveller the charm of 
Crete, quite apart from its ruins. In the 
chapter on temples and tombs, the weird ang 
fantastic character of the Minoan religion 
is excellently brought out. A brief bibliogra- 
phy at the end gives the more serious reader 
the means of pursuing his study of A®gean 
civilization further. 

To point out small errors may serve no 
other purpose than to reveal the pettiness 
of the reviewer's mind. Yet a protest must 
be registered against the number of careless 
slips which this book contains. It is con- 
fusing, to say the least, to find Schliemann’s 
work at Mycenz twice dated in 1878 (pages 
8 and 9) and immediately afterwards in 1876 
(p. 12); Schliemann began work at Troy in 
1870, not in 1875, as is stated on page 8. 
There are other similar careless misstate- 
ments in regard to dates. A hostile critic 
might be tempted to suggest that Mr. Hall 
has dealt so long in approximate dates that 
he does not appreciate the desirability of 
exactness in such matters when it is pos- 
sible. The accents of Greek words are treat- 
ed in a cavalier fashion that would drive 
a school teacher to despair. And one feels 
a sort of personal grievance against the 
sentence (p. 179): “Their descendants re- 
mained true to the [true fresco] method, and 
not we find the Egyptian style of distemper- 
ing adapted for a change.” These are minor 
matters, but they give an impression of haste 
and carelessness which is unfortunate in so 
good a book. 





RELIGION. 


Louise Emery Tucker has compiled two 
handy volumes of Biblical extracts, “Readings 
from the Old Testament” and “The Old Tes- 
tament Phrase-Book” (Sturgis & Walton; 
$1.25 net), both of them excellent for home 
and school. 


A sympathetic critical sketch of the Syrian 
Moslem philosophic poet, Abu'l Ala (973- 
1058), is given by Henry Baerlein (Dutton; 
70 cents), with selections, in English transla- 
tion, from his poems. Abu'l Ala, a sort of po- 
etically modified combination of Koheleth and 
Schopenhauer, was honored in his lifetime, 
and was, doubtless, one of the influences that 
contributed to the liberalization of Islam in 








vations warmed the cockles of his heart and 


certain quarters. 


In “Jesus in the Talmud” (Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co.; 75 cents), Dr. 
Bernhard Pick cites certain Talmudic charges 
against Jesus (namely, that he was a bastard, 
a magician, and an idolater), notices of his 
disciples, and sayings parallel to his. The 
Talmud passages are given in full in Eng- 
lish translation, and explanations of their 
origin are suggested. The charges against 
Jesus belong to the curiosities of legend, and 
are of interest only as showing a phase of 
Jewish feeling in the early centuries of our 
era. The little volume is carefully written, 
and gives useful information 

A more important study by Dr. Pick is 
“The Cabala” (Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co.; 75 cents), a description of the 
great Jewish theosophic movement that threat- 
ened at one time to displace the Talmudic le- 
galistic system. Its development is traced from 
its faint beginnings to its culmination in the 
thirteenth century in the “Zohar,” its subse- 
quent enormous influence, and its decline and 
disappearance. The relation of the Cabalistic 
theory to the teaching of Maimonides is well 
brought out, and its glimpses of spiritual life 
are recognized along with its patent absurdi- 
ties and its pernicious pretensions. 


Professor 8S. J. Case, in his latest volume, 
entitled “The Evolution of Early Christianity” 
(University of Chicago Press; $2.25 net), 
undertakes a study of “the early Christians’ 
career in the light of their own vital reaction 
upon their immediate environment as they 
worked out their religious problems in New 
Testament times” (p. 47). Two things are 
promised, a survey of the religious setting of 
the early Christians, particularly the Greco- 
Roman environment and a sketch of the evo- 
lution of primitive Christianity with especial 
reference to that setting. Of these two prom- 
ises, the first is more adequately fulfilled than 
the second. At times, in fact, it is difficult to 
escape the impression that the book is an 
aggregation of essays which have not been 
completely adjusted to the promises made. 
This impression, however, does not affect the 
importance of the individual essays. On the 
contrary, there is perhaps no other book in 
English which gathers together under one 
cover so many points essential to an under- 
standing of the New Testament in the light 
of the Greco-Roman world of the first cen- 
tury. The interest and the value of the vol- 
ume increase as the reader nears the close, 
the last three chapters,treating respectively 
the religious significance of philosophical 
speculation, the Hellenistic religions of re- 
demption, and the triumph of Christianity, 
being wholly admirable, both as exposition 
and asestimate. Well-selected bibliographical 
material accompanies the text. In a word, a 
competent scholar has come to the rescue 
of the reader who cannot hope to master at 
first hand the field surveyed. The indica- 
tions of competence are so conspicuous that 
it is to be hoped that Dr. Case will in due 
time publish an exhaustive treatment not 
only of the Greco-Roman environment, but 
also of the growth of early Christianity, under 
the influence of that environment. In such a 
treatment, Philo, whose works are not dis- 
cussed in the present survey, should have a 
prominent place. 


Dr. H. F. Rall, president of the Iliff School 
of Theology at Denver, undertakes in his 
“New Testament History” (The Abingdon 
$1.50 net) to write a textbook for col- 
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lege students on the beginnings of Christian- 
ity with especial reference to the life and 


teaching of Jesus and Paul. The modern 
point of view is assumed, and what is more, 
acted upon throughout, both in matters lit- 
erary and in matters historical. As to the 


former, his position is substantially that of 
Moffatt, except that our author holds that 
Ephesians was written by Paul and that 
Galatians was addressed to churches in 
southern Galatia. His historical attitude is 
indicated by the fact that he follows Paul 
rather than Acts at points where they differ, 
as, for example, in the conception of the 
conference at Jerusalem; that he prefers 
Paul's statements to those of the Gospels in 
regard to the resurrection of Jesus, remark- 
ing that the conviction of the living Christ 
is founded primarily not on the story of the 
appearances, not on historical argument or 
proof, but on personal moral experience (p. 
142); and that he believes that the Fourth 
Gospel, which is “far more of a sermon than 
a blography,” proposes “to join together the 
Jesus of Nazareth whom the Gospels set 
forth with the divine Christ whom Paul pro- 
claimed, and to declare that these two were 
one” (p. 289). The book is admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which it is written; it is 
well proportioned, judicious, and readable. 
Here and there, however, the college instruc- 
tor, we think, might reasonably demand a 
fuller treatment. For example, in the para- 
graph on Paul's central teaching (p. 285), 
something should have been said about the 
ideas of flesh and sin, and about the notion 
underlying the phrase “in Christ.” Such an 
addition would have helped to explain the 
significant remark that “the Corinthian con- 


verts had no trouble in accepting the new 
doctrines and sacraments” (p. 231). We think, 
too, that a distinct section should have been 


devoted to a comparison of the teaching of 
Jesus and Paul regarding both the idea and 
the way of salvation. Dr. Rall is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of his undertaking. 
and with him the Methodist school over 
which he presides. 


SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICS, 

For persons who have had a substantial course 
in ordinary solid geometry, and who desire 
a scientific introduction into the theory of the 
next higher space, the best English work is 
Professor Manning's “Geometry of Four Di- 
mensions” (Macmillan; $2 net). It is pure 
or synthetic, as distinguished from algebraic 
or analyth Bullt on the basis of geometric 
knowledge that freshmen are supposed to ac- 
quire, the book has both the advantages and 
the disadvantages of not being a severely 
logical exposition based on a system of ex- 
plicitly stated postulates. Of special inter- 
est is the Introductory chapter, showing 
how, beginning with the speculations of Aris- 
totle on the dimensionality of space, more 
than two thousand years were necessary to 
produce a clear notion of hyperspace, and an 
additional century to conquer the prejudices 
the concept encountered among philosophers 
and men of science. To-day multidimensional 


geometry is employed as an instrument in 
physica, and even in chemistry. If Professor 
Manning had chosen the projective instead 


of the metric point of view, he would have 
had greater freedom and his book would have 
been even fuller of surprises and beauty. 


In Prof. H. J. M. Hill's “The Theory of Pro- 
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portion” (D. Van Nostrand Co.; $2.50 net) 
we have an example of minutely critical work 
that should interest not only university 
teachers of mathematics, but high-school 
teachers as well. It is a presentation in 
modern light of one of Euclid’s most trouble- 
some conceptions. It would be a mistake 
to think the subject a small one. The treat- 
ment not only allies ancient with modern 
rigor, but connects a familiar notion with 
such recondite modern developments as the 
Dedekind doctrine of the continuum and the 
theory of the real variable. 


Prof. Charles 8. Slichter’s “Elementary 
Mathematical Analysis” (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.; $2.50 net) is intended for first-year col- 
lege students. In bringing algebra, trigonome- 
try, and analytical geometry into one volume in 
such a way as to show that they constitute 

single subject, the author represents a whole- 
some reaction against the traditional method 
by which the elements named were made to 
appear separate or insulated sciences. The 
emphasis rightly falls upon the supreme 
mathematical concept—the concept of func- 
tion. By means of narrow margins, small 
type, and thin paper the book is made to 
appear much smaller than it really ts. 

It is a pleasure to handle such a book as 
Prof. James S. Stevens’s “Theory of Measure- 
ments” (D. Van Nostrand Co.; $1.25 net), both 
on account of its physical and mechanical 
make-up and on account of its content. De- 
signed for students of physics, it presents 
with admirable clearness and brevity the sim- 
pler laboratory means to precision and for- 
mulation. The graphical method is promi- 
nent, and the theory of chance is there, with 
its well-known human interest. 


Every educated person ought to read Henri 
Poincaré’s “Science and Method” (Scribner; 
$1.50 net). The translation, by Francis Mait- 
land, is well done, though the term géométre 
is repeatedly rendered “geometrician” in con- 
nections where it means mathematician. 
Hardly any one can appreciate the whole of 
these scientific and philosophic meditations 
of the greatest mind of our time, so wide is 
their range and so abstruse is much of the 
matter over which the great Frenchman’s 
wit plays like lightning in the night. But 
every one will find parts of it intelligible and 
all of it stimulating. The reader should not 
fail to read attentively the magnanimous 
preface by Bertrand Russell, especially for the 
sake of the gentle reservation there made 
respecting the authority of Poincaré, who in 
his old age suffered himself to speak depre- 
clatingly of one great subject which he had 
not taken the time and trouble to under- 
stand, namely, symbolic logic in its bear- 
ings upon the foundations of mathematics. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Industrial Chemistry: A Manual for the Stu- 
dent and Manufacturer. Edited by Allen 
Rogers. New York: D. Van Nostrand & 
Co. $5 net. 

This is a second edition of the original work 
published in 1912, with Alfred B. Aubert as co- 
editor. Ten of the forty-nine chapters are 
new material; twelve of the former chapters 
have been revised, and twelve revised and en- 
larged, the size of the book being increased 
by two hundred pages. There are 305 il- 
lustrations—half-tones and mechanical draw- 
ings, sixty-two of which are new in this edi- 





tion. The volume is an excellent example of 





typography, press-work, and binding; but the 
paper is unnecessarily heavy, and the book 
weighs six pounds. 

The purpose of the book is to “assemb!e 
the ideas of a large number of men who a: 
recognized authorities in their respective lines 
and thus produce a volume which would rep- 
resent modern American methods and process- 
es”; and we find thirty-nine names in the lis: 
of collaborators—eight new contributors tak- 
ing part in the work of this revision. 

Thirty-one of the forty-nine chapters are 
devoted to industries dealing with organi 
materials and products. Laundering and the 
Hydrogenation of Oils are included and wel! 
treated, but we find some unexpected omis- 
sions, such as celluloid and bakelite. In the 
inorganic industries, metallurgy, except that 
of iron, is almost unconsidered. The methods 
of extracting and refining the other important 
metals are, for the most part, less fully treat- 
ed than in most college textbooks of chemistry. 
Some important industrial chemicals are not 
considered at all. 

In a work which is the product of many 
individuals one must expect considerable va- 
riety in the manner and method of treat- 
ment, and perhaps the most careful editing 
cannot avoid differences in the point of view. 
There is a marked failure in some of the 
chapters to present properly the chemical as- 
pect of the subjects, the exposition being al- 
most wholly devoted to the description of the 
mechanical processes and manipulations. A 
good deal of space is also occupied with lists 
and brief definitions of chemical compounds, 
which seems quite unnecessary, since the 
reader must be presumed to have a know!l- 
edge of elementary chemistry. 

Not only is the manner of treatment of the 
various subjects very unequal, but there is 
lack of proportion in the space given to cer- 
tain important industries. For instance: Sul- 
phuric Acid is very fully treated in a chap- 
ter of seventy-two pages, in which the details 
of manufacture of this important substance 
by both the chamber and the contact process- 
es are excellently described. But Soda re- 
ceives an allotment of only four pages, and 
this as a sub-topic in the descriptive chapter 
on Elements and Compounds. 

Occasionally, information of importance is 
missing. Thus in the chapter on Paper 
there is no reference to the “loading” of pa- 
pers, and the student who is struck by the 
high specific gravity of this volume finds noth- 
ing which would lead him to suppose that 
such paper as that of which it is made con- 
tains 25 per cent. of inorganic matter. 

The value of many of the illustrations would 
be increased if descriptive titles were given 
in all cases. The paragraph headings in the 
Contents are much in need of revision. In the 
first four chapters, especially, the order of 
topics is very different from that in the text, 
and some topics are listed which are not to 
be found in the chapters. Good bibliographies 
are appended to most of the chapters, thoug) 
in a number of instances they are entirely 
omitted. 

The book supplies a large amount of au- 
thoritative and up-to-date information, is al- 
most entirely free from descriptions of old and 
obsolete processes, and gives chiefly the best 
American practice. On these accounts it wil! 
undoubtedly be widely used as a textbook for 
technical students and as a reference book 
in all laboratories and many manufacturing 
establishments. Frequent revisions are pro- 
posed, and consequently it has seemed the 
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more worth while to call attention to certain 
faults and weaknesses in the present issue. 


A book of “Laboratory Directions,” design- 
ed to accompany Noyes’s “Text-Book of 
Chemistry,” has been compiled by Dr. Helen 
Isham Mattill (Holt; 50 cents). It contains di- 
rections for one hundred and sixteen num- 
bered experiments, twenty of which are 
quantitative, and is illustrated by twenty line 
drawings. The experiments are of the usual 
type and the little book will be a convenient 
aid to instruction in classes where Noyes’s 
text is used. It makes no wider appeal. 


“Chemistry of Common Things,” by Ray- 
mond B. Brownlee and three other high- 
school teachers of New York city (Allyn & Ba- 
con; $1.50), “is designed to meet the growing 
demand that high-school courses should pre- 
pare the pupil for citizenship.” The book 
contains 600 pages, and is divided into two 
parts. Part I consists of a brief discussion 
of the fundamental principles of the science 
and of practical topics of universal interest, 
such as the chemistry of heating and light- 
ing, air and ventilation, water, the properties 
of metals, and food values. Part II contains, 
under twenty-four headings, a large amount 
of interesting information about many in- 
dustries, constant attention being paid to 
the chemical point of view. This is intended 
to supply the special chemistry needed for 
first courses in industrial, technical, and ag- 
ricultural schools, and from it the teacher is 
expected to select those chapters best adapt- 
ed to his particular school. The text is 
fully supplemented by good illustrations. The 
authors, who are experienced teachers, have 
succeeded well in their purpose. The book is 
full of practical information, and the discus- 
sions of scientific principles and their appli- 
cations are sound and clear. Some minor 
points might be criticised, but, on the whole, 
it is a very satisfactory introduction to the 
sclence. The absence of a systematic study 
of the elements and compounds unfits the 
book for use in meeting the present require- 
ments for entrance in most colleges; but for 
the pupils who are not going to college it is 
unquestionably a more suitable textbook than 
those written with the college candidate in 
view. 


An elementary textbook, under the title of 
“General Chemistry,” by L. C. Newell (Heath; 
$1.20), contains two parts in a single cover, 
“Principles and Applications” and “Experi- 
ments.” The second part, which is also pub- 
lished separately, consists of directions for 244 
laboratory experiments, including a very few of 
a quantitative character. From the Preface 
we learn that the author’s guiding thought has 
been that “principles and applications must 
go hand in hand”; that “the plea so long made 
that chemistry is practical and useful is 
now(!) being tested”; and that the student 
“must be taught in such a way that, should 
occasion arise, he can use chemistry in earning 
a living.” The book contains a few more prac- 
tical illustrations than some others of its class, 
and several pages on the chemistry of foods 
and nutrition; in other respects, it offers no- 
thing that is not to be found in most other 
elementary chemistries. The author has not 
made himself very clear in his introductory 
statements about “substances,” and chemical 
and physical changes, and he brings in his 
theoretical chapters (65 pages out of the first 
152) with too small a background of facts. 





The whole treatment is almost entirely cate- 
gorical, and while the book gives the usual in- 
formation about the common elements and 
compounds, there is no orderly development of 
the subject and no direct attempt to give the 
student an appreciation of the scientific point 
of view. 


PHYSICS. 

“Smithsonian Physical Tables,” prepared by 
Frederick E. Fowle (Sixth Revised Edition; 
The Smithsonian Institution), are so well 
known, and are of such proved accuracy and 
convenience, that it is necessary only to call 
attention to the fact that their thorough re- 
vision which was begun in the fifth edition 
has now been completed. As a set of tables 
for general use, this work probably has no 
superior. 


Professors Millikan, Gale, and Bishop, of 
the University of Chicago, have prepared “A 
First Course in Laboratory Physics” for sec- 
ondary schools (Ginn; 50 cents), to accom- 
pany their well-known and popular textbook 
on physics. The experiments are carefully 
arranged and clearly explained. It is quite 
safe to say that the book will be adopted by 
a large number of schools. 


In these days when questions of the stabil- 
ity of ships in air and water are of great in- 
terest, the treatise on“The Stability and Equi- 
librium of Floating Bodies,” by Bernard C. 
Laws (Van Nostrand Co.; $3.50), is very time- 
ly. A chapter is given to the general con- 
siderations of stability; then follow chapters 
on the stability of ships, submarines, floating 
docks, and air craft. The writer is an au- 
thority in the science of shipbuilding, and 
the text is largely derived from his own notes 
and experience. 


Prof. W. S. Franklin and Prof. Barry Mac- 
Nutt, of Lehigh University, have written a 
long series of textbooks on physics and math- 
ematics which have been reviewed in these 
columns. In their latest text on “Advanced 
Electricity and Magnetism” (Macmillan; $2 
net), they have exemplified again their pur- 
pose “to make the study of theoretical phy- 
sics something besides a purely formal 
mathematical exercise.” Professor Franklin 
has two important qualifications for carry- 
ing out this purpose; he knows what he wish- 
es to do, and he can express his ideas vivid- 
ly. Sometimes, he might attain his desire 
and yet not encourage a happy-go-lucky style 
of English, as when it is stated that “the 
character of the treatment in this book has 
been determined throughout by the desire to 
keep the student’s mind jammed up tight 
against physical things.” In classes where 
students are taking physics solely as a prep- 
aration to be engineers this textbook can 
be recommended; it is not so good for those 
who are learning the science as part of a gen- 
eral education. What has been sald about the 
advanced textbook of these authors may be 
repeated even more strongly about their ele- 
mentary book, “Elementary Electricity and 
Magnetism” (Macmillan; $1.25). Electricity 
and magnetism are treated as a “business 
proposition.” Such a text as this is valuable 
when used solely as a fact and problem book. 
But there is certainly more to be derived 
from the study of the classic science of phy- 
sics than an accurate knowledge of its prac- 
tical applications. One may avoid pure spec- 
ulation and yet not go to the other extreme. 
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“An Introduction to the Study of Physical 
Metallurgy,” by Walter Rosenhain (D. Van 
Nostrand Co.; $3.50), is planned as the intro- 
ductory volume to a series in which the 
metallurgy of the individual metals shall be 
separately treated. Its author has in charge 
the investigations in metallurgy in the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory of Great Britain, 
an institution corresponding in a general way 
to the Bureat: of Standards in Washington. 
The book is written on the basis of the new- 
er methods of microscopic study with polish- 
ed and often etched plates of metals and 
alloys, and with constant consideration of 
molecular behavior in the light of physical 
chemistry. These metallographic methods are 
first described. Continuing then with the 
micro-structure of pure metals, the author de- 
velops the more complicated relationships in 
alloys, touching on mutual solubilities, solid 
solutions, eutectics, and the diagrams and 
methods whereby these relations are express- 
ed. In no branch involving the chemical re- 
lations of the elements does the doctrine of 
equilibrium in a chemical system come out 
with greater force. A discussion of several 
typical series of alloys closes Part I. Part II 
is devoted to the properties of metals as re- 
lated to their structure and constitution. 
Methods of testing and significance of the 
results are outlined, so as to lead up to the 
physical effects of the tests on the structure. 
Heat treatment and mechanical treatment fol- 
low. A discussion of defects and failures in 
metals and alloys closes the work. The book 
is modern and clear, and has obviously been 
prepared by one well qualified in both physics 
and chemistry. 


“An Introduction to the Study of Color 
Vision,” by J. Herbert Parsons (Putnam; 
$3.75 net), is more than its title implies. It 
is a compilation of facts pertaining to the 
subject, and a résumé of the most important 


experiments and theories which touch upon 
the matter. It is written in a straightfor- 
ward style, which does much to mak2 the 
complicated evidence readable. The author 
has not dispensed with technicalities, and he 
has not been afraid to dwell upon the mani- 
fold complexities of the science. jut he 
has set them forth simply and described them 
with such patient detail that they may be 
easily understood by the amateur. The book 
is divided into three sections: The Chief 
Facts of Normal Color Vision, The Chief 
Facts of Color Blindness, the Chief Theories 
of Color Vision—an admirable arrangement, 
particularly for reference. In the first di- 
vision the author explains the most elemen- 
tary principles of his subject. He clears up 
many points which would interfere with a 
proper understanding of the principal theo- 
ries, describes the prevalent errors which 
have resulted from inconclusive experiments, 
touches upon misconceptions concerning the 
mixing of colors, and gives their exact rela- 
tions. The arc light is shown to be the best 
medium for experiment, since the source of 
light must be constant. Sunlight varies, and 
is therefore untrustworthy. The absorption of 
different rays by the atmosphere, the amount 
of matter suspended in the air, influence pro- 
foundly the conditions of any experiments 
with the spectrum. Before treating in de- 
tail the question of color blindness, Dr. Par- 
sons describes briefly the structure of the eye 
and the power of accommodation. He shows, 
also, the structure of the eyes of reptiles, 
amphibia, and birds, and the influence of 
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the colored oil globules found in the cones. 
The part which memory plays in color-sen- 
sations is explained, and a great many mis- 
cellaneous facts are touched upon: the pos- 
sibility that certain ancient civilizations 
made no color distinctions, and that color 
blindness may be an atavism. The question 
of eye fatigue is treated elaborately, with 
quotations from experiments., The many 
theories contained in the third division of 
Dr. Parsons’s book treat of various phases 
of the subject. They are put forward in full, 
without bias, and contribute much to a re- 
markably clear and comprehensive work. 








MEDICINE AND BACTERIOLOGY, 

Prof. Hans Zinsser has performed a marked 
service for all who are interested in medical 
advance in preparing a readable and clear 
presentation of the bewildering tangle of 
facts and theories connected with disease and 
immunity to it (“Infection and Resistance.” 
Macmillan; $3.50 net). He has not made 
the mistake of simplifying at the expense of 
accuracy, and has recognized the important 
fact that, however quickly discordant results 
fall into place in the mind of the specialist, 
their significance becomes a work of labor 
to the intelligent but non-scientific layman. 
In the interest of clearness, therefore, he has 
attempted, and successfully, to separate data 
which may be accepted as facts, from those 
of more speculative nature about which lezgiti 
mate differences of opinion exist. The gen- 
eral plan of presentation is well conceived. 


The reader is introduced to a world of micro- 
organisms which in one way or another gain 
entrance into the human body. He learns 


about the hostile reception which such in- 
vaders receive and about the aggressive cam- 
paign on the part of the invaders to overcome 
such resistance of the host. Bacterial in- 
vaders in some cases, he finds, are met suc- 
cessfully by an engulfing army of phago- 
cytes; others come provided with a chemical 
coat-of-mail which renders them impervious 
to attack by the organic constabulary of the 
host, whereupon allies, in the form of sera 
are introduced into the host, the chem- 
ical coating is reduced, and the phagocytes 
then gain a triumphant victory. Or, in the 
case of another type of invaders, he finds 
that specific toxins are produced by the in- 
vading army which are countered by equal- 
ly specific anti-toxins produced by the host; 
while after successful termination of the con- 
flict, the host maintains a standing army of 
anti-toxin which insures future immunity 
against the particular foe. All of these ac- 
tions and counter-actions are told in scien- 
tifle language, which, always clear and free 
from pedantry, is a real pleasure to read. 


Profs. W. A. Riley and O. A. Johannsen 
have published a very useful book of infor- 
mation and reference in connection with hu- 
man pests and parasites (“Handbook of Med- 
fecal Entomology”; Ithaca: The Comstock 
Publishing Company; $2). Written in an at- 
tractive and interesting style, it tells not only 
the well-known stories of malaria and yellow 
fever and their transmission by mosquitoes, 
but many other instances of human ills 
transmitted by arthropods. The bites of 
scorpions, spiders, mites, and ticks, the last 
named sometimes causing temporary or even 
complete paralysis; the stings of “electric- 
light bugs,” of bees, wasps, hornets, and other 
insects; the dermatitis caused by nettling in- 
sects like the Io moth andthe brown-tall 
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moth, and the more serious dangers from bit- 
ing and piercing flies are all described, to- 
gether with many details of reactions and 
treatment. Fleas, lice, chiggers, and their 
relations to man and disease receive full at- 
tention, while the myth of the “kissing bug,” 
even, is explained. A key to genera and 
species and many illustrations will be useful 
in determining the nature of biting or para- 
sitic insects and arachnids. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Embryology, like all other branches of mor- 
phology, was eagerly studied by hosts of ob- 
servers when the biological world was stim- 
ulated to unwonted activity by the Darwin- 
ian doctrines. It was found that the human 
embryo, at one stage in development, pos- 
sesses remarkable structures which resemble 
the gill slits of fishes and has the same ar- 
rangement of the heart and the arterial ves- 
sels; the tadpole of the frog also was known 
to have an organization which remains per- 
manent in amphibia lower in the scale. These 
and other similar phenomena were found to 
recur in the development of many kinds of 
animals and were grouped together in a gen- 
eral proposition which Haeckel expressed un- 
der the name of the “Fundamental Law of 
Biogenesis” “The development history (onto- 
geny) of an individual animal briefly recap- 
itulates the history of the race (phylogeny); 
i. e., the most important stages of organiza- 
tion which its ancestors have passed through 
appear again, even if somewhat modified, in 
the development of individual animals.” With 
the general acceptance of the doctrine of evo- 
lution the study of embryology as a basis for 
phylogenies fell into the background and in 
its place a more critical analytical science 
grew up, first along the lines of cell lineage, 
later along the lines of experimental embry- 
ology. The former in the hands of Whitman 
and of Wilson, and the latter in the hands 
of Loeb, Delage, Morgan, and a long line of 
modern embryologists, became an instrument 
in the analysis of vital activities in their re- 
lations to the individual and with little re- 
gard for ancestral characteristics, a point of 
view which is equally emphasized in the most 
modern development of biological science- 
genetics. 


Prof. E. W. MacBride returns to the older 
method of embryology (“Textbook of Embry- 
ology,” edited by Walter Heape; Vol. I, “In- 
vertebrata.” Macmillan; $6 net). He follows 
throughout the descriptive method and regards 
all but the phylogenetic point of view as of 
secondary importance. Experimental embryol- 
ogy is treated as “an adjunct and not an al- 
ternative to comparative embryology.” This 
point of view is followed consistently through- 
out the entire 663 pages of descriptive mat- 
ter which is admirably illustrated by 468 fig- 
ures. In each phylum of invertebrates at 
least one type is chosen for detailed descrip- 
tion of the developmental processes, or when 
the phylum is sufficiently large, one type from 
each class is selected. On the basis of this 
detailed description, or descriptions, the phy- 
logeny of the entire phylum is considered. 
Professor MacBride approaches hig task with 
wide experience and the descriptive part is 
well done and will be most useful, but the 
phylogenies at the ends of the chapters, like 
all such attempts in the past, will impress 
the student as highly speculative and inca- 





pable of crucial experimental proof. 





Prof. H. W. Shimer has taken advantage 
of a real opportunity for useful service by 
bringing out the first American textbook 
of elementary palzontology, “An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Fossils: Plants and 
Animals” (Macmillan; $2.40 net). With ex- 
cellent training in zodlogy the author recog- 
nizes that a vital interest in fossils can be im. 
parted only by associating extinct forms with 
their present-day living relatives. A gen- 
eral account of the essential structures, both 
soft and hard parts, is given of some typical 
living example of each important group of 
fossils. To this is added some idea of the 
response of the living organisms to their en- 
vironments and a brief sketch in each case 
of the method of reproduction. The diction, 
which is relatively simple, technical terms be- 
ing avoided as much as possible, and unusual- 
ly good figures, combine to make this a use- 
ful contribution to palzontology. 


“The Germ-Cell Cycle in Animals,” by 
Robert W. Hegner (Macmillan; $1.75 net), 
is the elaboration of a course of lectures 
given to a class of advanced pupils in cellu- 
lar biology at the University of Michigan. 
The matter has been enlarged and illustrat- 
ed, so that it actually forms a résumé of 
present knowledge. The author deals with 
all the phenomena concerned with the origin 
and history of the germ-cells from one gen- 
eration to the next, and, as his title indi- 
cates, confines his attention to animals. It 
is essentially a study of the infinitely small, 
of ultra-microscopic activities, which are at 
the same time, perhaps, the most significant 
and startling in the organic world. In the 
study of breeding, especially of hybridization 
and of genetics, these activities are of domi- 
nant importance. The individuality of treat- 
ment is apparent in the relegation to a com- 
paratively subordinate consideration of the 
well-known maturation processes of sperma- 
tozoa and eggs, and, conversely, the em- 
phasis placed on the segregation of the 
germ-cells in the developing egg and the 
visible substances concerned in this process 
This is an equally important but much less 
understood phase, and its preferred  treat- 
ment is as well considered as it is illuminat- 
ing. Especially are we indebted to Professor 
Hegner for his thorough discussion of the 
visible special inclusions in the cytoplasm of 
the ovum, whether nuclear or extra-cellular 
in origin. An introductory chapter deals 
with The Cell, Cell Division, Methods of Re- 
production, Germ Cells and Life Cycles. The 
concluding chapter contains a discussion of 
the germ-plasm theory. The volume ends 
with an excellent bibliography and a less 
satisfactory index. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and fulfil their purpose. 

It would be a great injustice if “Economic 
Zodlogy and Entomology,” written by Prof 
V. L. Kellogg and Prof. R. W. Doane (Holt) 
should fall into the category of textbooks. 
For, while it is a book admirably adapted to 
teaching purposes, it is much more. It 
presents a wide field of knowledge which de- 
serves a wider circle of readers than the 
schoolroom provides. It is concerned not 
only with zoJlogy and entomology, but with 
the economic and philosophical aspects of 
these sciences. It is a book written with 
imagination and considerable ingenuity. In- 
terest is aroused by the manner in which 
facts are presented, and the attention is held 
throughout, because all forms of life are 
treated in their relation to man or in their 
relation to cvolution. The book is so admir- 
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ably arranged, so well indexed and para- 
graphed, that reference to particular sub- 
jects is made an easy matter The work, 
furthermore, is written concisely, but not as 
an encyclopedia, and the style is direct and 
individual. It is impossible to estimate the 
material included in this volume. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of creatures, their structure, 
habits, distinguishing characteristics, rela- 
tions to like creatures and to man, are ex- 
plained in detail, with profuse illustrations. 
Their scientific status is given, and their 
injurious and economic properties. One of 
the most important chapters is a brief sum- 
mary of evolution, which is a noteworthy 
example of condensation and clarity. 


Anglo-Saxon students of evolution will 
welcome Mr. Hugh Elliot’s sympathetic trans- 
lation of J. B. Lamarck’s “Zodélogical Philoso- 
phy” (Macmillan; $4), one of the greatest 
contributions to the subject. The teachings 
of Lamarck have undergone many vicissi- 
tudes—both of acceptation and rejection, and 
in neo-Lamarckism, of adaptation to more 
modern beliefs. His factors of organic evolu- 
tion are, in brief, changes in the environment, 
direct and indirect, in the case of plants and 
in the higher animals, respectively; the use 
and disuse of organs, and the transmission of 
acquired characters. The last factor, espe- 
cially, has been looked upon askance by re- 
cent students, and evidence of its occurrence 
is extremely doubtful. Nevertheless, with the 
data at his command, Lamarck was eminently 
justified in believing in this theory. And its 
conception and clear definition as he saw 
it was an achievement possible only to a mind 
which we must denominate as a genius. In- 
deed, the existence of some correlated organic 
process in inheritance seems to us to-day al- 
most certain. Of its exact nature we have 
as yet not the slightest clue, and whether in 
hormones we may hope to find some justifica- 
tion, or whether we must await the discov- 
ery of a still more intangible process, we can- 
not tell. The publication of a translation of 
Lamarck’s work hints of a broadening of the 
modern point of view, a willingness to recon- 
sider theories which may contribute at least 
indirectly to the great problem. One hundred 
and six years ago, when Lamarck completed 
his “Zoélogical Philosophy,” he showed his 
conservatism and fairmindedness in his final 
paragraph: 

In spite of the errors into which I may have 
been led, the work may possibly contain ideas 
and arguments that will have a certain value 
for the advancement cf knowledge, until such 
time as the great subjects, with which I have 
ventured to deal, are treated anew by men 
capable of shedding further light upon them. 
A full half-century before Darwin's “Origin 
of Species” appeared, this brilliant work of 
Lamarck was neglected, and twenty years lat- 
er, after an old age of blindness, he died 
without honor. It is beyond the scope of 
this review to consider Lamarck’s work as 
a whole. This has been under the fire of 
criticism and subjected to the analysis of 
scores of writers on evolution. Throughout 
the years succeeding his life work Lamarck 
has had many doughty champions wholly or 
in part agreeing with his more general 
views: Spencer, Haeckel, Cope, Allen, Gadow, 
Hertwig, and many others. Mr. Elliot has 
provided over ninety pages of introduction. 
Instead of modernizing the ponderous, redun- 
dant style of scientific writing of over a cen- 
tury ago, he has chosen wisely to make as 
literal a translation as possible, presenting a 





brief précis of the whole work. The index 
of the volume is entirely inadequate to the 
complexity and importance of the text. 


BOTANY. 

“Flora of the Vicinity of New York,” by 
Norman Taylor, Curator at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden (published as the fifth vol- 
ume of the “Memoirs of the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, 1915"), is an octavo volume of 
almost 700 pages, and contains an exhaus- 
tive list of the flowering plants and ferns 
which occur near the city of New York. 
When applied to a book, the word “Flora” 
is usually understood to mean a _ book in 
which the plants of a given district are 
systematically described, and not merely list- 
ed. This volume does not describe the plants 
of the district, but it is a very full and mi- 
nute catalogue. It is therefore a distinct and 
valuable contribution to plant geography. The 
author by going very far afield in noting the 
range of the plants, has added greatly to the 
usefulness of the volume. 


The change in method and scope of agri- 
cultural treatises during the last few decades 
is well shown by comparing the useful work 
by Secretary Flint on “Grasses and Forage 
Plants” in the early sixties, with the latest 
American work in the same field, “A Text- 
book of Grasses,” by A. S. Hitchcock (Mac- 
millan; $1.50 net). Professor Hitchcock was 
for a time in the Kansas Agricultural College 
and is now systematic agrostologist in the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
His useful treatise is designed primarily for 
the students in our numerous agricultural 
schools, and it is well adapted to that end. 
But those persons also who wish to get mere- 
ly a general notion of this interesting fam- 
ily of plants will find the volume valuable; 
it will prove an aid to those who desire 
to prepare successfully that most charming 
adjunct to the suburban home, the lawn. 


In a convenient book of one hundred and 
fifty pages, entitled “A Spring Flora for High 
Schools,” by Henry C. Cowles and J. G. Coul- 
ter (American Book Co.; 60 cents),the authors 
have undertaken a task which requires much 
courage. They have chosen from the vast num- 
ber of species of flowering plants growing in 
the North-Central and Eastern United States, 
about four hundred, blooming in spring or 
early summer, which they think are likely to 
be within reach of high-school pupils. Such 
selection is very hazardous, since the experi- 
ence of teachers shows that the plants which 
are brought by pupils to the schoolroom are 
very often the very ones which are not men- 
tioned in the small compends. Hence disap- 
pointment follows. The key constructed by the 
authors is admirable and will enable the aver- 
age teacher to keep one day ahead of his 
class. He can easily single out the species 
which his pupils are sure to meet. 


One of the best hand-books of its kind is 
Prof. L. H. Bailey’s “Plant Breeding,” which 
was first published in the late eighties, and 
is now reprinted with many important 
changes under the editorship of Prof. A. W. 
Gilbert (Macmillan; $2 net). The treatise 
begins with a well-considered account of the 
existence and philosophy of plant-variation, 
and dwells to a proper extent upon the mod- 
ern methods of measuring the variations. 
This prepares the way for a short but suffi- 
cient presentation of the question of “Muta- 
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tions,” or the sudden appearance of varieties 
fitted to take rank at the outset as stable spe- 
cies. The patient work of Mendel and the 
immense influence which this work has had 
and still has upon the improvement of culti- 
vated plants are presented with skill and 
with true perspective. Concrete examples 
are fully described, and then follow explicit 
directions for the crossing of plants. At this 
point most books would close. But the au- 
thors have seen fit to enrich their volume by 
a good glossary of the extremely technical 
terms employed in “Plant Breeding,” and by 
three long lists of literature accessible to 
those interested in the matter. After this 
come fifty pages or more of practical exer- 
cises in plant breeding, which we venture to 
say will prove a surprise to those who ap- 
proach the subject seriously for the first 
time. Some of the formule look at the out- 
set as if they had escaped unharmed from 
a treatise of conic sections or higher algebra, 
but all of them belong rightly to the new 
plant breeding. 

On a different basis, but with a similar end 
in view, Professor Coulter, of the University 
of Chicago, has framed his “Fundamentals of 
Plant-Breeding” (Appleton; $1.50 net). In 
general it will be found a valuable adjuvant 
to the volume above referred to, for it goes 
a little further afield in certain directions, as, 
for instance, in regard to forestry and plant 
diseases. In connection with this work may 
be mentioned another by the same author 
upon a cognate subject, “The Evolution of 
Sex in Plants” (University of Chicago Press; 
$1 net). It is a little volume of rather more 
than a hundred pages dealing with this in- 
teresting topic in a clear and, on the whole, 
a satisfactory manner. Like all that Pro- 


fessor Coulter writes, it is lucid and concise. 
FARMING AND HORTICULTURE 

The study of agriculture is now an estab- 
‘ished part of the curriculum in many of 
our high schools, normal schools, and col- 
leges, as well as in all our State universt- 
ties. Prof. Garland Armor Bricker’s hand- 
book, “Agricultural Education for Teachers” 


(American Book Co.; 80 cents), is intended to 
help the many teachers who have suddenly 


awakened to the new demands upon them, 
and also to be a guide to the district and 
county superintendent and the supervisor of 
rural or agricultural education. 


The text of “The Principles of Irrigation 
Practice,” by John A. Widtsoe, president of 
Utah Agricultural College (Macmillan; 
$1.75), might well be Isaiah's words: “And 
the parched ground shall become a pool, and 
the thirsty land springs of water.” As a rec- 
ord of man’s age-long efforts towards co- 
operation with Nature to make her waste 
places glad, the History of Irrigation, brief as 
it must be in a volume of this size, is inspir- 
ing. The purpose of the book is unassuming- 
ly stated; it is to furnish “to students and in- 
telligent farmers a modern view of the prin- 
ciples of irrigation practice.” Written first of 
all for the farmer who, in the vernacular of 
irrigated lands, “lives year after year un- 
der the ditch, and raises his family there,” 
it is simply worded and free from unneces- 
sary technical terms. President Widtsoe’s 
earlier book, “Dry-Farming,” and the pres- 
ent volume form a continuous study of the 
factor of water in agriculture. Utah Agricul- 
tural College from its situation in the heart 
of the arid region, has found it expedient to 
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offer a half-year course in dry-farming, fol- 
lowed by a half-year course in the practice 
of irrigation, thus giving a year’s study of 
the factor of water in agriculture. This “wa- 
ter factor” President Widtsoe ranks as per- 
haps the most important of the physical fac- 


tors, and he suggests that agricultural 
schools, whether in arid or humid re- 
gions, might profitably organize classes 


{n this subject. The author’s introduction 
explains in simplest terms the general ques- 
tion of irrigation. The second section, un- 
der the head of Relation of Water to Soils, 
deals with equal simplicity and in great de- 
tail with Soil Moisture, The Soil as a Wa- 
ter Reservoir, Saving Water by Cultivation, 
and Soil Changes Due to Irrigation Water. 
Section three takes up The Relation of Wa- 
ter to Plants, and Is followed by a careful 
and detailed study of Crops Under Irrigation, 
including cereals, alfalfa, and other forage 
crops, sugar-beets, potatoes, and miscella- 
neous crops, fruit trees and others, as well as 
shrubs. Under a section headed Miscella- 
neous have been grouped informative chap- 
ters treating of various matters related to 
the irrigation problem, like Duty, Measure- 
ment and Division of Water, Over-Irrigation 
and Alkali, Irrigation in Humid Climates, Ir- 
rigation Tools and Devices. At the close of 
this miscellaneous section there are two in- 
tensely interesting chapters on The History 
of Irrigation and Permanent Agriculture un- 
der Irrigation. It is a far journey from the 
print on page 6 showing a Papago squaw 
in Arizona utilizing the drip from her wa- 
ter-bottle to grow a few onion plants beneath 
to the Ulustration on page 458 of irrigation 
canals cut through the mountains, and fur- 
ther, on p. 466, to the view of the Utah Ex- 
periment Station, where these waters are har- 
nessed and trained to feed and sustain man. 


And one who traces this journey will find 
himself reviewing a very interesting and 
profitable stretch of the highway of civiliza- 
tion 

The profits of fruit farming are greater 


than those of general farming, but so are the 


risks, as Francis Newton Thorpe demon- 
strates In his book, “An American Fruit 
Farm” (Putnam; $2.50 net). It is a volume 


based on a quarter of a century's experience 
on @ prosperous fruit farm, on the Lake 
Eerie shore in Pennsylvania; not a systemat- 
lc textbook, but a series of informal talks, 
crammed with useful hints, on such subjects 
as selecting the fruit farm; planting the 
trees; how to obtain and get along with help; 


feeding the land; the fruit-farm and the 
young people; the fruit-farm and old age. 
The author tlustrates the amazing possibili- 


tles of intensive culture; eight tons of grapes 
to the acre, or five hundred bushels of cher- 
ries, or three tons of gooseberries. The fruit 
valleys of various States are briefly describ- 
ed to ald men in selecting a farm scientifical- 
ly, which few do. The most important and 
interesting chapter is one on birds and the 
fruit farm, an eloquent discourse on the 
topic: “No Birds Means No Fruit, No Crops, 
No Food.” It has been calculated that, as- 
signing but one pair of birds to every acre 
in the United States would mean the con- 
sumption in four months of more than 3,600,- 
000 tons of Insects and worms. Hence the au- 
thor’s admonition: “Make the fruit farm a 
bird sanctuary.” 
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Gay, is one of a series on animal husbandry 
included in Lippincott’s Farm Manuals, and 
treats of the production and marketing of 
horses and mules along better business lines 
than have usually prevailed. The raising of 
horses and mules has always been encouraged 
by the general Government, and the Agri- 
cultural Department is endeavoring to stand- 
ardize the horses to conform with the de- 
mands of the market. Much has been ac- 
complished in the elimination of scrub stock 
and the development of types best adapted to 
particular localities, but there are and al- 
ways will be many elements of chance in the 
horse business which do not pertain to cattle- 
raising. Professor Gay has rendered a real 
service to those who breed horses for the 
market in placing before them in terms easily 
understood the standards of economic efficien- 
cy which must obtain to raise and market 
horses with profit. The various types and 
breeds of horses are treated of historically 
and in a manner to fix in the memory the 
standard to be striven for if success in a 
competitive market is the goal. The confirma- 
tion and judging of the horse are matters of 
knowledge not to be picked up on the aver- 
age farm, but with a careful study of the 
chapters devoted to those subjects in this vol- 
ume definite ideas may be absorbed and read- 
ily put into practice. As practically every 
horse offered in the markets for sale is sub- 
jected to careful inspection, the breeder 
should have a definite knowledge of the de- 
fects which impair values and endeavor to 
cull from his herds all which would tend to 
depreciate the standards he has in mind. Pro- 
fessor Gay has assembled information in one 
volume which would, if diffusely prepared, 
require a small library. The illustrations are 
numerous and excellent, and altogether the 
volume is worthy of a permanent place 
among farm manuals. 


Women looking for a new profession will 
be interested in the suggestion made by Mrs. 
Francis King that there is need of a new 
kind of garden specialist distinct from the 
landscape architect, namely, the garden color- 
ist, an occupation specially suited to women 
because of their fine color sense. Women’s 
garden clubs are coming into existence all 
over the country, and they need advice as to 
color arrangements and harmony. This idea 
is one of the main theses in Mrs. King’s book, 
“The Well-Considered Garden” (Scribner; $2 
net). She is president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Agricultural and Horticultural Associa- 
tion, and her volume contains the results of a 
wide experience. While color harmonies are 
her “leading motive,” she also touches in- 
formingly on diverse other problems that 
present themselves to amateur gardeners. 
There is a chapter on trained gardeners, and 
what wealthy families ought to pay them. 
The author has succeeded in making even her 
bibliographic appendix interesting. “Necessi- 
ties and Luxuries in Garden Books” it is 
headed, and in its eighteen pages she gives 
brief characterizations of many of the best 
American and English volumes on gardening. 





GENERAL SCIENCE. 
There have been a good many attempts to 
present in a concise manner, for general 
reading or for elementary study, the princi- 
pal facts in regard to the earth. Some of 
these comprehensive treatises are extremely 
attractive and well proportioned. But it 


ume which has so wide a range and which 
possesses so good a perspectiveasthe “First 
Year Science,” by Dr. William H. Snyder 
(Allyn and Bacon; $1.25. If it were not stat- 
ed in the preface that the book has been test. 
ed in schools, one would be rather inclined 
to think that its scope were a little too wide. 
It covers, or rather it touches, all the sub. 
jects of science, which have in these later 
years been thrust in among the three R's. 
They are Physics, Astronomy, Meteorology, 
Chemistry, Physiography, Physiology, Botany, 
Zodlogy, and Agriculture including Forestry. 
Specialists In these subjects can here and 
there pick a flaw, or criticise unfavorably the 
treatment of the special bit of information 
presented, but it should be generously admit- 
ted that the author has been skilful in his 
selections and felicitous in his language. 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


It is a far cry from the primitive industrial 
family to the modern unlimited or limited 
joint-stock company, and perhaps a farther 
one from the Roman collegia to a holding 
corporation like some of our modern colossi; 
but this implied evolution is traced for the 
benefit of college students in a new textbook 
by Prof. Lewis H. Haney, of the University of 
Texas (Macmillan; $2 net). This book, 
“Business Organization and Combination,” may 
be considered both as a textbook and as a 
contribution to the literature of the subject. 
In the former aspect, like previous publica- 
tions by the same author, it is written in a 
clear and interesting way, neither confusing 
the student with a mass of technical terms 
and legal terminologies nor attempting to 
give him any legal, social, political, or com- 
mercial interpretation to suit a personal bias 
Professor Haney keeps consistently in view 
throughout the main purpose, which is to 
trace the development of business organization 
both historically and logically, bringing out 
the distinctive characteristics of the various 
forms of partnerships, agreements, associa- 
tions, corporations, and so on, with comment 
upon the advantages and disadvantages of 
each from the private as well as from the so- 
cial point of view. Due consideration is given 
to the principal factors, such as the desire to 
raise capital more easily, introduce economies 
into operation, control sources of raw ma- 
terials and markets, eliminate competition, 
and escape liability and publicity. In com- 
menting upon the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various business organizations the 
author naturally expresses personal opinions, 
and the sum total of his conclusions is epito- 
mized in the latter part of the book under 
the general head of Public Policy: The Cor- 
poration and Trust Problems. His remedies 
imply a broad recognition of the fact that 
such continuous striving on the part of bus!- 
ness men to effect certain results by turning 
from one legal form to another in order to 
escape penalties suggests that possibly our 
legislation should be more constructive In the 
way of determining the extent to which mo- 
nopoly, restriction of competition, price main- 
tenance, and other factors have value from 
the social point of view and should be legaliz- 
ed within restrictions that will safeguard the 
interests of society. 

The author recommends recognition of nat- 
ural monopolies and provision for their exist- 
ence under proper regulation and suggests 
the creation of an industrial commission un- 
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form regulation of corporations doing inter- 
state business of importance to society. With 
this he would couple a Federal incorporation 
law, though he would not make it compul- 
sory. Simplification of securities, limits upon 
the power of officers and directors to transfer 
and acquire holdings of stock in corporations 
which they serve, limitation of the life of a 


proxy, greater protection to the rights 
of stockholders, cumulative voting, and 
other things are suggested as possible 


remedies for present abuse of the powers of 
a corporation. Professor Haney distinguishes 
between what he calls the corporation prob- 
lem and the Trust problem, the latter being 
wholly economic and dealing with big busi- 
ness in the broadest sense of the term. He 
does not consider over-capitalization as be- 
ing guilty of all that has been charged to it, 
but recommends full publicity as to the 
amount of prior-lien securities and the exact 
character of the assets, as well as a regula- 
tion of accounts to insure the proper main- 
tenance of the plant. He would also recom- 
mend that holding companies should not—as 
at present—prove a means of acquiring con- 
trol over a large number of different busi- 
ness organizations by men representing only 
a small proportion of the total value of the 
stock. As neither the partnership nor the 
corporation seems entirely suitable to many 
enterprises, he suggests the introduction of 
the limited liability association, which has 
been recognized in Prussia since 1891, where 
the laws provide for Gesellschaften mit be- 
schrankter Haftung. The book presents an un- 
usual amount of illustrative material and ‘s 
followed by an appendix giving the articles 
of co-partnership, articles of a joint-stock 
company, by-laws of a corporation, trade 
conditions, agreements, and various other 
forms of associations and agreements, amal- 
gamations, mergers, promoters’ contracts, and 
so on. 





Those persons who read the last chapter 
of a book first are sometimes the wisest. In 
the case of Amos Kidder Fiske’s “Honest 
Business” (Putnam; $1.25 net), one’s eager- 
ness is certainly heightened by such a course. 
In his peroration the writer tells us that in 
large affairs, where direct personal relations 
are not involved, the standard of business 
conduct is still one of semi-barbarism, savor- 
ing of the primitive instinct for plunder. If 
we were not otherwise interested in the sub- 
ject, we should feel impelled to read the pre- 
vious chapters to see if he had really made 
out a case. While it may be conceded that 
the facts on which he rests his argument 
are real and pertinent facts, it is conceivable 
that he has not exhausted all the considera- 
tions which enter into the problem. Be that 
as it may, however, this treatise is so full 
of shrewd common-sense utterances, many of 
them exceedingly pithy, that we feel our- 
selves in his debt. We cordially accept his 
definition of “public opinion.” Public opinion 
is not an emanation from the mass of a peo- 
ple, proportioned to their number and pro- 
ceeding with equal effect from all the mem- 
bers. There is as much inequality in beget- 
ting and propagating opinion as in all other 
capacities. Public opinion is not a wind that 
bloweth where it listeth, but a force that can 
be aroused, trained, and directed. Of Social- 
ism he says: “Agitation on the lines of 
Socialism will never cease until all human 
nature becomes well balanced and reason 
holds its seat in all minds except those which 


will be recognized and treated as disord moral of Mr. Sammons’s book is that retail 
These twenty-three chapters on th rs | efficiency implies larger volume of business 
(at present so conflicting) that co the | and frequent turnovers at a lower percentage 
problem of modern industry ar spermeated | of net profit in each sale than was formerly 
by this philosophy. | the case. The book is written in a clear 
and straightforward style, and is interest- 


ing and instructive. 














jects have been 
id have something 


Teachers of comm 
waiting for a book 
more in it than f office fixtures and E. St. Elmo Lewis is always an entertain- 
bookkeeping forms, Intermixed perhaps with | ing and instructive writer on business topics, 
platitudinous dissertations on culture versus | and is well up to his own standard in his latest 
vocational training. The authors of “Princi-| book, “Getting the Most Out of Business” 
ples and Methods in Commercial Education” | (The Ronald Press Company; $2 net). He 
(Joseph Kahn and Joseph J. Klein; Macmillan; | states at the outset that he intends to discuss 
$1.40 net) have given us something practi-/ efficiency in its application to business prac- 
cal and tangible as well as philosophical. The | tice, and one is immediately thereafter con- 
book is divided into three parts; “Principles,” | fronted with a twelve-page table of contents, 





“Special Methods,” and “Special Problems.” 
The second part is of particular value to the 
teacher. Here are chapters on Business Arith- 
metic, Office Practice and Routine, Book- 
keeping, Accounting, Commercial Geography, 
Technique of Commerce, History of Com- 
merce, Commercial Law, Economics, Business 
English, Stenography and Typewriting. Each 
of these subjects is approached and treated 
according to the general scheme given in the 


Place in Course—Literature—Aim of Course 
—The Teacher—The Text Book—Model Les- 
sons—Drafts—Exercises in Constructive Im- 
agination, Special Devices—Bookkeeping Eth- 
ics—Notes on Method, covering the Recita- 
tion, Home Preparation Reviews, Quizzes, and 
Examinations. 


bibliography. If one opens this volume with a 


business men—one closes it with the feeling 
that the authors have established their case 
in the clear distinction which they have made 
between preparation for carrying on business 
and preparation for recording business. This 
is the distinction which has been lacking in 
most books on commercial education. It is the 


reer and training them for a job. 


In “Keeping up with Rising Costs” (A. W. 
Shaw Co.; $1 net), by Mr. Wheeler Sam- 
mons, of the editorial staff of System, the 
author analyzes the retailer’s cost of doing 
business and tells him just what percentage 
should be sufficient to cover rent, heat and 


chapter on bookkeeping: Pedagogical Basis— | 


The chapter is rounded out| 
with a syllabus, a summary, exercises, and a) 


doubt because of its pretensions—it is de-| 
scribed as written for teachers, students, and) 


difference between preparing men for a ca-| 


| subdivided into twelve parts, thirty-eight 
| chapters, and about four hundred topical 
| sub-headings. All this, resulting in 483 pages 
| devoted to business and personal efficiency, is 
alarming; but Mr. Lewis is able to discuss 
|} men, methods, principles, organizations, and 
| business philosophy without appearing to 
i“talk shop” or to pose as an oracle. His 
| paragraphs are pointed and relieved by hu- 
morous touches and apt illustrations. He di- 
vides business mankind into the “rule-of- 
thumb man,” “the practical or systematic 
|man,” and the “scientific or efficient man,” 
/}and makes a strong plea for the new science 
|of establishing general principles from as- 
|certained facts and applying those principles 
'to human nature and human enterprise. The 
theories of business advanced are funda- 
mentally correct, and there are many point- 
/ed references which executors can profitably 
take to heart in their dealings with custom- 
ers, employees, and co-workers. 


There is perhaps no more significant indica- 
| tion of the changes taking place beneath the 
| surface of American business than the multi- 
plication of books on accounting. Some of 
these, it must be confessed, do not fit the 
definition given in the preface to the new and 
revised edition of “Accounts, Their Construc- 
tion and Interpretation,” by Prof. W. M. Cole, 
|of Harvard (Houghton Mifflin; $2.25 net). It 
is all the more refreshing to note the con- 
tinued demand for a _ book like Professor 
| Cole’s, which lives up to its own definition of 
| accounting as “sublimated common-sense ap- 

plied to finding and telling the truth about 
| business.” That many so-called systems do 


; 
| 


light, salaries, advertising, bad debts, etc./ not tell the truth is doubtless because the 
The book is unique in that it is based a separation of items is not based upon the 
actual figures supplied by 1,560 business con-| purpose of the accounting, but on the object 
cerns, including dealers in groceries, vehicles| with which expense chances to be identified. 
and implements, hardware, clothing, as well| professor Cole makes very clear not only 
as dry goods, shoes, drugs, jewelry, depart-| the basic method of accounting, but also the 
ment stores and mail-order houses. Tables,| principles of common-sense on which they 
charts, and graphic analyses add greatly to! should rest. The application to railways, in- 
the interest of the book. In looking these! surance, municipalities, manufacturing, and 
over one is struck by the close resemblance | banking is covered in detail. The book 
of the figures given for the various lines. Thus, pegins by establishing the general principles 
in every case but one bad debts run less of good bookkeeping, and contains appendices 
than 1 per cent. of sales. Retailers generally | in which that initial chapter is supplemented 
will find this book helpful in that it sets by further information concerning forms and 
up a standard of comparison. Mr. Sammons methods, as good accounting must be based 
takes up each item in turn and points out on specific business needs. ‘The book does 
the leaks that mean profits or failure. He | not go deeply into details of method, except 
does not touch upon that bugbear of most to illustrate fundamental principles, as, for 
business executors, “distribution of over- | example, the importance of properly conaid- 
head.” That is the peril of averages—that/| ering the time element in distributing factory 
one overlooks the necessary variation, and/ burden, or of proper classification to distin- 
even in a retail business it is advisable to | guish between contracts which may profitably 
know not only average costs and totals, but|/ be handled on a basis of direct cost only 
the comparative distribution of cost elements | (for some special reason) and those which 
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ESTABLISHED 1889 
“A periodical that stands steadfastly for good Iiterature.’’—The Dial 


$1.00 a Copy Spot L Le? $5.00 a Year 


~ 


POET LORE is the oldest and largest review in the English language devoted to poetry and drama. In its pages 
appear the best work of the world’s greatest writers, and for twenty-five years it has been an active pioneer in pro- 
moting an interest in international letters. Maeterlinck, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Schnitzler, D’Annunzio, Gorki, An- 
dreyev, Bjérnson, and Synge are among those POET LORE has introduced to the American public. 

A LONG FOREIGN PLAY is given in each issue—French, German, Norwegian, Italian, Spanish, Icelandic, Rus- 
sian, Irish, Bohemian, Dutch, Danish, Japanese, and Hindu—are all drawn upon for these plays. In every case the 
translation is true to the original and unabridged. 

A NEW PLAY in 5 acts by Alexander Dumas, Fils, entitled THE MONEY QUESTION, appears in the current issue. 

A ONE-ACT AMERICAN PLAY also appears in each issue. 

POETRY is given special attention, more notable, original and translated verse appearing in POET LORE than 
in any other American periodical. 

ESSAYS appear in each number, a wealth of critical articles on many literatures. 

WHAT OUR CONTEMPORARIES THINK 

“What a charming publication is POET LORE. The mere printing of it is a perfection which half 
inclines me to send to it an unpublished MS. of Thompson’s for the joy of seeing it so well pro- 
duced.”—Wilfred Meynell. 

“The back volumes of POET LORE should be in every library of any pretensions to completeness. 
It would be difficult to find more varied and valuable criticisms of poets and poetry than are contained in 
these volumes.”—W. J. Rolfe. 

“It is a most excellent indication of the genuine love of high literature that the editors have been 
able to bring together so many distinct contributions of a suggestive and critical character. There is a 
freshness about the work which is inspiriting, and the study is of that which is worth while, not the tire- 
some praise of the second rate.”—Atlantic Monthly. 


Shakespeare Study Programs 


By CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE 
Editors of “Poet Lore,” “The First Folio Shakespeare,” Etc. 


Vol. 1. THE TRAGEDIES Vol, 2. THE COMEDIES 


The foremost veterans of Shakespeare scholarship offered without any other volumes of reference than the play in hand, 
the strongest possible commendation of their juniors, and in is what is wanted. 


particular of these studies on their original appearance in To get the interesting essentials: the life, thought, and 
Poet Lore. Permanent interest belongs to such words from | art of the play is the aim. 

such men as the late Dr. Horace Howard Furness and Dr. The wide popularity already enjoyed by these programs 
W. J. Rolfe. has been won because they are based, first of all, on merely 


“I think the plan and scope of your work excellent. Not | setting hold of the plot and the dramatic progress of the story 
only do you stimulate curiosity, but having stimulated it, as it is unfolded, complicated, raised to a climax, held in 
you do everything to satisfy it. I am sure that whoever | Suspense, and solved act by act. 


studies your programmes will rejoice in the possession of a Then, illuminating suggestions lead one on to see J 
new and varied conception of the plays."—Horace Howard | each character in its own light and in interplay with 
Furness. others. Finally, lively discussion is instigated of /7 


moot points or debatable questions aroused by the Wi, 


* Shak d r d by 
she programmes for pre Sy ype 7 general drift or by comparisons, bringing out 


the Misses Porter and Clarke are the best I have ever seen— 





indeed, they are so much superior to the others that I know Shakespeare’s artistic design in manipulating Py 
of none that (to borrow the Horatian phrase) deserves to be | bis material. WA \ 
counted even second to them. Shakespeare clubs will find After following these simple  pro- 2 ee ds 
them particularly helpful and suggestive. They will be found | 8Tammes one may be surprised to realize FF a 
an invaluable companion and supplement to Shakespeare in | how large a store of worth-while in- y ww Lo at 
schools and colleges or by the private student.”—W. J. Rolfe. | formation has been acquired, while et or WV 
yet the main harvest is still better 4 C4 
These programmes are adapted for use in study clubs, by | —an enlivening sense of the play 40 sgt a 
The general principle followed is that an enjoyable and as a perennial picture of VW Cay Ry * yt 
simple way to approach the depths of Shakespeare's charm, human life. af °° Rs Pr. be 
t A . 
12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.00 net per volume Ak "ee 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE CANAL ZONE 


By GEORGE W. GOETHALS, U. S. A. 


Governor of the Canal Zone 


This volume outlines in an interesting way the course of administration of the 
Canal Zone through its various changes to the form of government which now exists. 
Illustrated with views of the administration building, court house, street scenes, 


police station, fire department, etc. 


110 pages, Illustrated, $1.00 net, by mail, $1.06 





HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEN 


By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN, Professor of Biology in Princeton University. 


“It is a scholarly survey of the subject with attention to scientific accuracy and an avoidance of difficult technical terms. 
The general reader will perhaps be most interested in the author’s views of eugenics.”—Springfield Republican. 
“It can be recommended without qualification to anyone who wishes to gain a sound knowledge of the biological 
basis of eugenics—and that ought to include every one seriously interested in the subject.”—Journal of Heredity. 
“The book meets a need, and Prof. Conklin has succeeded in presenting the material in a very efficient manner, making 
the subject clear, concise and yet thorough, and presenting the latest scientific data upon the subject.” —Physical Training. 
“No friend of biological research could read this volume without being stimulated to support investigation in this field 
. All in all the reviewer is acquainted with no general volume on biology that can be so highly recommended to 
the lay-reader as this one, while for the technical student no cther general work is so complete in its review of results in 


this field.”—Princeton Alumni VV eekly. 


548 pages, $2.00 net, by mail, $2.10. 





THE SCOTCH-IRISH IN AMERICA 


By HENRY JONES FORD, Professor of Politics in Princeton University. 
“An interesting and scholarly work based upon diligent original research.”.—N. Y. Times. 
“It is an interesting narrative because it discloses the continuity of thought and motives of the people from Scotland 


through Ireland to the United States. . . 


literary style. 


. Professor Ford has arranged his material in logical fashion and in good 
It will appeal to a large portion of the American public.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“Broadly comprehensive and also readable.”"—The Congregationalist and Christian World. 


616 pages, $2.00 net, by mail, $2.10. 





FOREIGNERS IN TURKEY: 


THEIR JURIDICAL STATUS 
By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN, 


Assistant Professor of International 
Law and Diplomacy in Princeton Uni- 


versity. Formerly Secretary and Chargé 
Embassy 


d’Affaires of the American 
in Constantinople and Minister to Hon- 
duras. 


“A thoroughly scholarly piece of work, 
displaying a broad grasp of the subject 
and a complete familiarity with the 
sources which are to a large extent in 
Turkish. It is in every sense a valuable 
addition to the literature of International 
Law."—American Law Review 


$1.25 net, by mail, $1.32 





THE DOCTRINE OF JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 
By EDWARD S. CORWIN, Pro- 


fessor of Politics in Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


“This little volume contains five es- 
says though entirely separate 
studies . . . they all relate to contro- 
versial questions of American Constitu- 
tional Law or Constitutional History. 
Mr. Corwin displays throughout them 
all a peculiarly keen critical power.”— 
American Law Review. 

$1.25 net, by mail, $1.33. 





VIRGINIA UNDER THE 
STUARTS 


By THOMAS J. WERTEN- 
BAKER, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory in Princeton University. 


“This is one of the most interesting 
volumes that has been brought out on 
the history of this State.”—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


“Sets the facts before the reader in 
a manner that makes his history fas- 
cinating reading.” —Boston Transcript. 


$1.50 net, by mail, $1.58. 
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